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Introduction to Hylomorphic Psychology 


He who travels every path will not find out the limits of the soul, 
so deep is his account. 


Heraclitus! 


0.1 The Origins of Hylomorphic Psychology 


How does one determine the first principles of a science if one does not 
know what sort of object the science is about? As the author of the ear- 
liest extant systematic treatise on psychology in the Western tradition, 
Aristotle is in a remarkable historical situation when he begins his inquiry 
(iotopia) into the science of soul (wux7). 

After reviewing and criticising earlier views about its nature in DA 1.2-s, 
he affirms a series of striking theses: soul must be a substance (ovcia), 
and a substance in the sense of a form (ciS0s), as opposed to a material 
(GAn)? or form-material composite, and a form in the sense of a fulfilment 
(évteAexeia) of a material’s potentiality.3 He then claims that there are two 
kinds of fulfilment — the first being a mental state like knowledge, the 
second being the conscious awareness of what one knows — and that the 


"Adopting the text of Betegh (2009). 

> J opt for this translation, rather than ‘matter’, because ‘matter’ in English immediately imports 
the idea of atomic discreteness, absent from Aristotle’s GAn. 

3 DA 2.1, 412a19-20. The Greek term évteAdyeia, which is an Aristotelian coinage, is usually trans- 
lated as ‘actuality’, or ‘actualisation’. There are difficult problems as to whether this term has 
a different sense from the term évépyeta (especially in De Anima), another Arisotelian coinage 
which bears the various meanings of ‘actuality’, ‘operation’, and ‘activity’. However, since 
évteAgxera combines the adjective évteAns (full/complete) wth the verb éyeiw (to be/carry), and 
so literally means something like “holding in completeness’, to capture its sense — which I take to 
be both ‘static’ and ‘kinetic’ —I translate it here as ‘fulfilment’. See Metaph. ©.3, 1047a30—b2. Cf. 
Blair (1967); Johansen (2012, 16). 
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soul is of the first kind, and belongs to a natural instrumental body 
potentially in possession of life.+ From this, he infers that ifthe soul has a 
general definition, it is: ‘the first-fulfilment of a natural instrumental body’ 
(évTeAdyela  TP@TN GAapaTos PUCIKOU dépyaviKow)s How did Aristotle 
reach these conclusions? 

We know part of the answer. This general definition of soul belongs 
to Aristotle’s ‘hylomorphic theory of nature.* Hylomorphism can be 
expressed as a theoretical commitment to two principles: (1) there are four 
fundamental kinds of explanatory causes in the world — the formal, final, 
efficient, and material cause (the first three of which can be identical), 
and (2) all natural substances in the section of the cosmos residing below 
the moon are ultimately analysable into at least two of these causes: a spe- 
cific material (GAn) and its form or organisation (uop@7).® 

Given this theoretical background, Aristotle’s first general definition of 
soul in DA 2.1 advances what I call the Hylomorphic Thesis. It claims that: 
(A) soul is an instance of form, (B) the instrumental body in which soul 
resides is a material characterised by having a potentiality for a certain 
form of life, and (C) a living being is a unified item composed of both soul 
(form) and instrumental body (material). 

Aristotle’s best attempts to elucidate the distinction between a form and 
a material rest upon analogies invoking a distinction between a percepti- 
ble stuff and the geometrical shape it can be moulded into, such as a lump 
of bronze taking on the shape of a statue.” Hence, one might infer that all 
that the soul is for him is a sort of mathematical ‘aspect’ of an ensouled 
being that remains constant through its life;!° or worse, one might think 
that it is no more than the literal shape of the body." However, at the 
beginning of DA 2.4, Aristotle insists that the notion of form, as it applies 
to the soul—body relation in psychology, goes beyond the idea of geo- 
metrical shape. Indeed, it might not include it at all. Drawing upon his 
four-causal theory, Aristotle attempts to determine with more precision 


4 DA 2.1, 412a27-8. 

5 DA 2.1, 412b5-6. 

See Williams (1986). On the history of how the term ‘hylomorphism’ entered into standard 

scholarly use, see Manning (2013). 

7 Cf. Phys. 2.3, 194b16-195a3; Metaph. A.3, 983a24-b1. 

See Kelsey (2010, 109). 

9 Phys. 2.3, 194b23-9. 

© An excellent picture of this view of soul is provided in Nussbaum (1984). 

* On problems with the conception of form as a cause, see Irwin (1988, 100-2). Aristotle argues 
against reducing the concept of form to that of shape (oxf\ua) in PA 1.1, 640b30-6. 
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the kind of cause(s) the soul can function as.” In doing so, a fuller view of 
Aristotle’s hylomorphic psychology emerges. He writes: 


But the soul is the cause (aitia) and the first principle (pn) of the living 
body. But these things are said in many ways, and similarly, the soul is the 
cause in each of the three ways we have defined. For the soul is the cause 
‘from which’ (6@ev) motion begins, and the cause ‘for the sake of which’ 
(oU évexa) and as the substance (otoia) of ensouled bodies. So, that it is 
a cause as substance is clear. For the cause of being for everything is its 
substance (otoia); but life is being for animals, and the cause and first 
principle of life is soul. Still, what determines (Adyos) what is in potenti- 
ality is fulfilment. But it is also apparent that the soul is the cause in the 
sense of ‘for the sake of which’. For just as mind produces for the sake of 
something, in the same manner so does nature, and this is its end (téAos). 
But the sort of end which accords with nature in a living being is the soul. 
For all the natural bodies (t& puoike& ompoata) are instruments (6pyava) 
of the soul, just as [the natural bodies] of animals [are instruments of the 
soul], and in this way also [the natural bodies] of plants [are instruments of 
the soul], and these exist for the sake of the soul. (But there are two senses 
of ‘that for the sake of which’, the end ‘for which’ and the ‘for whom’.) But 
indeed soul is also that ‘from which’ local motion first begins, although 
this capacity does not belong to all animals. And alteration and growth 
also occur in virtue of the soul (kat& wuyty). (DA 2.4, 415b8—24) 


Here it becomes clear that Aristotle thinks that soul is not just a substance 
in the sense of the formal cause of a material body endowed with the 
capacity for life. It is also the efficient cause of the characteristic motions 
of a living body (i.e. that “from which’ animal local motion and growth 
are produced), and it is the final cause of the functions for which a living 
body serves as an instrument. Call this additional claim about the soul’s 
functioning as a unified efficient and final cause the Efficient-Final 
Causal Thesis. 

Aristotle also argues for at least three more ancillary theses that he 
views as essential to hylomorphic psychology. The third, call it the Non- 
Uniformity Thesis, is that, strictly speaking, the souls of different broad 
classes of living beings in nature are vot uniform in kind, but are different 
in species and characterised by different essential capacities. The fourth, 
call it the Part-Hood Thesis, is that since the soul capacities of different 
species of soul can overlap, it is plausible to think that individual souls 


2 DA 2.2, 413b11-13. On the heterogeneous philosophical origins of these four causes, see Schofield 
(19914). 
3 See Leunissen (2010b, 55-7). 
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have ‘parts’ — in the sense of capacities — but not plausible to think that 
these parts are spatial, or subject to spatial division. The fifth, call it the 
Separability Thesis, is that at least one of these ‘parts’ of the soul, mind 
(vots),"* although falling under the scope of the Hylomorphic Thesis, 
might be a fulfilment of the body ‘like a sailor on a ship’, whether because 
it can exist apart from the body in which it resides, or because it is some- 
thing whose mode of existence does not involve natural motion, or both. 
If either of these conditions obtain, the rational part of the soul — mind — 
will be a subject of a science other than physics.'* 

How did Aristotle come to believe in these five theses? What were his 
reasons for thinking that soul is a formal substance that fulfils or brings 
into activity a certain kind of material body? How did he arrive at the idea 
that the soul functions as three of his four explanatory causes, as opposed 
to just one or two of them? Further, what led him to deny that the soul is a 
material cause? How did he come to believe that there are fundamentally 
different kinds of soul in different broad classes of living things, or that the 
capacity for thinking (vots) might exist separately from the body? 

There are a number of ways we might go about answering these ques- 
tions. We might tell a developmental story by means of an analysis of the 
fragments of Aristotle's early dialogues.” Or, we might tell a likely story 
about Aristotle's time at the Academy, and his departure from," or return 
to, Plato’s metaphysics.’ We might also incorporate a chronological story 
about the date of Aristotle’s various philosophical and empirical inquiries.”° 


4 The term vous and its cognates are difficult to translate consistently into English. It is often 
translated as ‘intellect’, but this technical term tends to mask the practical connotations that 
vows can have in Greek. Frede (2008) points out that vots is often best translated in English 
as ‘sense’, with the practical meaning of ‘having sense’ or ‘being sensible’, but this translation 
suffers the reverse problem of masking its theoretical connotations. In Menn’s (1995) important 
study, he argues that vots is best read as a virtue term, and suggests translating it as ‘rationality 
itself’ or ‘reason’. Shields (2016) also gives good arguments for translating it as ‘reason’. Since 
‘rationality itself? will not work in most Aristotelian contexts, ‘reason’ is a good choice, and flex- 
ible enough to capture Aristotle’s meaning most of the time. Even so, in this work, I have opted 
to use ‘mind’ as the translation of vos, and ‘thinking’ as the translation of véno1s. My reasons 
for these choices are, first, that ‘thinking’, like the Greek it translates, can be used in both practi- 
cal and theoretical contexts. Second, ‘mind’ is a tolerable translation of votis in the Presocratics 
quite generally, where it is most often used as a mass-noun. See Barnes (1982, 406). 

Pace Ross (1961, 214). 

The first separability condition is specified at DA 1.1, 403b15s-16. The claim that something is 

separable in definition if it does not involve natural motion is given in Phys. 2.2, 193b31-5. Cf. DA 

2.1, 413a6—10; Miller (2012). 

7 See Menn (2002). 

See Jaeger (1934); Nuyens (1973). 

See Owen (1968b). 

20 See Dancy (1996). An overview of the debate on Aristotle's development is provided in Wians (1996). 
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In this work, I tell a philosophical developmental story. This story 
claims that these questions can be answered by analysing the philo- 
sophical criticisms Aristotle gives of earlier Greek psychologies, both 
Platonic and Presocratic. For it is independently plausible to hold that, 
if a philosopher takes the time to offer detailed criticisms of a certain 
philosophical theory, 7, and this philosopher then defends her own 
theory — call it Z — in a way that tries to avoid those criticisms, then 
one is justified in inferring that this philosopher developed L during or 
after — and at least partly in response to — theory T. If so, then in order to 
fully understand how L developed, one must also understand the theory 
(or theories) that it is meant to replace, and the problems that are alleged 
to befall it (or them). 

In what follows, I argue that Aristotle’s criticisms of earlier Greek psy- 
chologies are best interpreted as an instance of the above scenario. This is 
because his criticisms of earlier Greek psychologies are not, in fact, merely 
an exercise in dialectical showmanship, but, as he himself tells us, an 
essential starting point on the path towards a science of soul. The task of 
this work is to show that Aristotle developed the five theses stated above 
by testing, by means of a demonstrative heuristic, the extent to which ear- 
lier Greek definitions of soul can be used to explain two attributes granted 
to belong to it: the power to cause motion (including the emotions), and 
the power to cause cognition (including perceptual and theoretical cogni- 
tion) in living things. 


0.2 The Alternative Story 


This claim is, of course, controversial. The place where most of Aristotle’s 
investigations into earlier Greek psychology occur is DA book 1, a work 
that, with the exception of its first chapter, has historically been neglected 
by scholars working on Aristotle’s psychology.** This neglect is partly 
due to two profoundly influential studies - Harold Cherniss’s Aristotle’s 
Criticism of the Presocratics (1935), and Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the 
Academy (1944). These works appear to have shown that Aristotle was 
an unfair (albeit sophisticated) critic of his Academic and Presocratic 


In Hamlyn’s (2002) De Anima commentary, for instance, only excerpts of book one are included 
and discussed. Ross’s (1961) own commentary on DA 1 is scant in comparison to books 2 and 3. 
This lack has been remedied in the more recent translation and commentary of Shields (2016). 
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predecessors, and that his method of treating their philosophical views 
throughout his corpus, including DA 1, was eristical.* 

Cherniss’s hermeneutic assumption was that, in DA 1 as elsewhere in 
his corpus, Aristotle simply assumed the truth of his own hylomorphic 
views, and then reinterpreted, often violently and unfairly, the endoxa of 
earlier thinkers as ‘lisping’ at its truth.” In recent decades, however, more 
attention to DA 1 has shown that Aristotle’s criticisms of earlier thinkers 
do not take this simplistic form.*+ Although his criticisms of earlier views 
are certainly vigorous, he often shows signs of charity in their reconstruc- 
tion. In short, with respect to the interpretation of DA 1, Cherniss’s view 
is not viable.*¢ 

The truth of the matter is more complicated. There is no endoxic rec- 
onciliation of the psychological theories discussed in DA 1.2-5,”7 such as 
between the endoxic Democritean belief that the soul is made of fire- 
atoms and the endoxic Platonic belief that it is a selfmoving motion. Such 
a reconciliation of these endoxa would be impossible. Nor does Aristotle 
appear to seek one. However, if dialectical opposition for the purpose of 
reconciliation by Aristotle’s own hylomorphic theory is not the proper 
function of his criticism of earlier Greek psychologies, then what is? My 
alternative story begins here. 

On the basis of Aristotle’s works in natural or second philoso- 
phy, although soul is mentioned, it is not at all obvious what it is, nor 
what Aristotle should say it is. One cannot simply read the Physics, for 


» Early critics of Cherniss include Guthrie (1957) and Mansion (1961b). For a helpful review of the 
debate, see Collobert (2002). Kahn (1994, 22-3) makes a similar allegation when he mentions 
the ‘frequent errors of Aristotle in the use of documents’, but his evidence is hardly convincing. 
Misconstruing a genitive in Ath. Pol. 7.4 and writing ‘Amasis’ rather than ‘Psammenitus’ at Rhet. 
2.8, 1386a20 (if Aristotle is indeed relying upon Herodotus, which is unclear) are certainly not 
sufficient to prove such frequency. Of the three further examples he gives of ‘errors’ in Aristotle’s 
reading of Empedocles, none is obviously wrong. Barnes (1982, 14-15) provides a concise refu- 
tation of the view that the Peripatetics were poor or dishonest historians. I assume here, with 
Osborne (1987a, 12-13), that reading the Presocratics (and Plato) through the eyes of Aristotle can 
be a fruitful endeavour. 

 Cherniss (1935, xiv), relying upon Metaph. A.10, 993a11-18. However, see Cooper (2012), who 
points out that the earlier thinkers to whom the charge is addressed do not include Plato and the 
Academy. 

>4 For example, Danieli (1984); Irwin (1988); Witt (1992); Menn (2002, 102-3); Falcon (2009); 
Shields (1988a, 2007, 2016). 

* See Hussey (2006, 24, n. 19): ‘Interpretative charity is, of course, not exclusive of rigorous criti- 

cism of the doctrines so reconstructed; it is precisely because of their rigour that Aristotle’s char- 

ity is often not noticed or not understood.’ 

Cherniss (1935, xii). 

7 Cf. Irwin (1988, 280-2). 
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instance, and derive from its doctrines of material, formal, efficient, and 
final causes, the Hylomorphic Thesis, much less the Efficient-Final Causal 
Thesis. On the basis of this work, Aristotle could have affirmed the soul 
to be (A) itself a hylomorphic composite (e.g. a stuff like pneuma with its 
own ‘form’ and inner principle of self-motion),”* or, in relation to the body 
and its parts, (B) a formal, final, but not efficient cause (supervenience 
epiphenomenalism),”? (C) a formal, but not final or efficient cause (acci- 
dental epiphenomenalism), (D) an efficient, but not formal or final cause 
(Cartesian dualism; Pythagorean transmigratory dualism), or even (E) a 
material cause which served as an ingredient going into the mixture which 
composes bodies (material reductionism). 

One could even go so far as to say some of these options, such as (A), 
would have been a more obvious choice for Aristotle, given some of his 
psychological commitments. For instance, he thinks that the soul is an 
efficient cause of the body’s motion, but his standard analysis of motion 
requires contact between two spatially extended objects.” Aristotle’s argu- 
ment in DA 1.1 that the affections of soul that are shared in common 
with the body should be defined with reference to each of the four causes 
does not help here, because this hylomorphic rule about how to define 
affections that are common to body and soul need not apply to the soul 
itself — especially if the soul has non-common or peculiar affections, as the 
Separability Thesis suggests. 

Thus, even if, as Myles Burnyeat claims, psychological hylomorphism is 
the ‘crowning achievement of Aristotle’s natural philosophy, we still need 
an explanation for why this achievement takes the form it does. The expla- 
nation I propose in this work is that the structure of hylomorphic psychol- 
ogy is governed by a scientific, as opposed to merely dialectical or eristical, 
exposition and criticism of earlier Greek theories of soul.4 Aristotle has 
reason to carry out this scientific criticism, I claim, because it is unclear 


8 In fact, the author of the (presumably) spurious De Spiritu seemed to entertain this sort of pos- 


sibility. See Spirit. 5, 483a30-3. 

29 See Caston (1997). 

30. This is a view Aristotle countenances in DA 1.5, 411a7—23. 

# DA 2.4, 41sbio. 

» Cf. Phys. 3.2, 202a8; Phys. 7.1, 242b60/242b25; Wardy (1990, 126). 

% See Burnyeat (2002, 36). 

4 In this work, I use the adjective ‘scientific’ in two primary ways: first, to describe claims which 
Aristotle takes to be established within a complete (or nearly complete) science (émiotpn) such 
as the Physics; second, to characterise the method of inquiry Aristotle is engaged in, and the kinds 
of arguments he uses, when he reviews and criticises earlier Greek thinkers. In this latter sense, 
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how exactly one should apply the basic insights of general hylomorphism 
to the specific case of the soul. As I said above, the four-causal framework 
hylomorphism provides could accommodate a range of ‘hylomorphic 
views about the relation between, and definition of, soul and body. 

This is not a historical claim about the state of Aristotle’s philosophical 
views at the time of writing DA 13 It is a claim about the philosophi- 
cal reasons that led him to believe that a certain form of hylomorphic 
psychology is, in fact, explanatorily superior to earlier theories of soul as 
he understood them (including other hylomorphic theories, such as the 
harmony theory of soul held by Dicaearchus and Aristoxenus, which was 
on offer at the Lyceum). 

Even so, my claim is consistent with at least one historical claim, which 
I think is likely true. This is that, at some point in time, perhaps dur- 
ing his twenty years as a student at Plato’s Academy, or after beginning 
to teach at the Lyceum upon his return to Athens from Assos, Aristotle 
critically engaged with the claims of earlier Greek thinkers ‘in the lab’, as 
it were,® and that DA 1 is a sort of record of Aristotle’s attempt to think 
through, both personally and alongside his peers at the Academy and his 
students at the Lyceum, earlier views about the soul. For instance, his list 
of criticisms of the harmony theory of soul likely began to take shape at 
the Academy through dialectical debates and in discussions with Plato 
about the Phaedo, but probably only crystallised at the Lyceum in dis- 
cussions with Aristoxenus and Dicaearchus about the difference between 
mathematical and natural forms. The list of criticisms that now occupy 
DA 13-5, I take it, are the ‘lab notes’ that resulted from these personal and 
communal critical endeavours. 

The complexity of Aristotle’s treatment of earlier psychologies in DA 1, 
split between their (mostly) uncritical presentation in DA 1.2, and their 
extensive criticism in DA 1.3—5, also strongly suggests the pre-existence of 
this lab work. It further suggests that, at least in terms of philosophical 
conception, some of this lab work is prior to that of the Metaphysics. For 
instance, although Aristotle’s concern with the unity of soul and body, 


‘scientific’ means, ‘aims to establish a Posterior Analytics style éw1othyn, or, as Aristotle says at 
the opening of DA 1.1, an eiSnors of soul. The latter sense has a parallel in Aristotle’s descrip- 
tion of the first figure of the syllogism as ‘most of all’ ér1otnpoviKdy, or ‘conducive to scientific 
knowledge’, suggesting that different arguments, and argumentative forms, can be more or less 
conducive to scientific knowledge. See APo 1.14, 79a17-23. 

% Indeed, DA 1, just as DA 2 and 3, shows signs of recension and revision, primarily in incongruous 
logical transitions which reflect a change of subject and or terminology (e.g. at DA 1.1, 403a2-3). 

© T owe this metaphor to Gabor Betegh. 
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discussed in detail in Metaphysics Z, provides a sufficient reason for rul- 
ing out some of the conceptions in (A)—(E) above, nevertheless, during 
the course of DA 1, Aristotle takes equally seriously the possibility that 
soul and body are unified in ways other than an essential hylomorphic 
relation between material and formal substances. For instance, he sug- 
gests that soul and body might be unified by an agent-patient relation, or 
a moved-mover relation, which implies their essential abilities to interact, 
but is neutral with respect to whether they constitute a hylomorphic com- 
pound.” This suggests that, in DA 1, Aristotle is recounting a previous 
conceptual stopping point along the path to his hylomorphic conception 
of soul. 


0.3 Earlier Greek Psychologies and Hylomorphism 


Aristotle’s path to a ‘science of soul’, then, likely began with his serious 
engagement with, and criticism of, earlier Greek theories of soul, both 
Platonic and Presocratic. I shall argue that, to the extent that he found 
these theories to be viable (and some of them he did), they placed posi- 
tive theoretical constraints on what he thought needed to be incorporated 
into his own theory of soul.3* Similarly, to the extent that he found them 
intractable, they placed negative theoretical constraints on what his the- 
ory of soul needed to exclude. Although jointly these constraints do not 
completely determine the shape that Aristotle’s hylomorphic psychology 
takes, they do limit it. 

The first and most fundamental of the positive constraints on Aristotle’s 
hylomorphic psychology is his acceptance of the attributes of the soul that 
he claims other thinkers to have handed down. These are that the soul is 
(1) the cause of the body’s local motion, and (2) the cause of perceptive and 
intellectual forms of cognition.» A further condition is laid down later, 
that it is (3) either an incorporeal (&owpdros) entity, or an extremely fine- 
grained body resident within a visible animal body.*° 

Aristotle claims that earlier Greek thinkers tried to explain these psy- 
chological attributes in terms of the first principles (&pyat) of nature they 


37 DA 1.3, 407b15—19. 

38 See Hussey (2012, 17). 

399 DA 1.2, 403b24-8. 

#0 DA 1.2, 4osbr2. Cf. Hicks (1907, 234). Cf. DA 1.5, 409b21. As I shall show in Chapter 1, Section 1.7, 
strictly speaking, thesis (3) is represented by Aristotle as providing an explanation for thesis (1). 
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affirmed, viewed as ultimate causal constituents of the universe, or propo- 
sitions that could explain the same.*' The negative theoretical constraints 
on Aristotle’s inquiry involve seeing which of these first principles — which 
include axioms, hypotheses, and definitions — lead to explanatory dead 
ends.* Importantly, as we will see, Aristotle only rejects earlier first princi- 
ples (for example, Democritus’ theory that the soul is a web of fire-atoms) 
after he has shown that they entail problematic conceptual or empirical 
consequences. These positive and negative theoretical constraints, I argue, 
commit Aristotle to a certain path that leads to, and partly justifies, the 
five hylomorphic theses laid out in Section 0.1 earlier in this introduction. 


0.4 The Continuity of Hylomorphism 
and Earlier Greek Psychologies 


As I show in the following chapters, although Aristotle rejects most of the 
particular elements of his predecessors’ accounts of soul, he does adopt and 
modify a number of their principles for use within his own psychology. 
Among these principles are (A) the Platonic principle that the essence of 
soul is the efficient cause of the motions of living bodies, (B) the principle 
of the harmony theorists that soul is the formal cause or ‘ratio’ (Adyos) of 
the mixtures in a living body, and (C) the Empedoclean principle that soul 
perceives on the basis of a (modified) like-cognises-like principle. I shall 
also claim that Aristotle takes over from earlier thinkers other ancillary 
theses, again with certain modifications, such as (D) the Platonic principle 
that the soul has certain ‘parts’ that govern the body’s activity, and (E) the 
Anaxagorean principle that the part of the soul called ‘mind’ is unmixed 
with the body. 

However, at the same time, Aristotle is innovative in trying to make 
these principles fall under the universal laws of his natural philosophy, in 
order that they function as scientific explanations of psychological phe- 
nomena in the way idealised in the Posterior Analytics. Aristotle’s attempt 
to be faithful to the psychological phenomena in this disciplined, scien- 
tific way, often results in his touching upon problems that anticipate later 
problems in the history of the philosophy of mind, such as the mind—body 
problem, the locality of the mind, and the nature and phenomenology of 


* DA1.2, 405bi1-12. On &pyai as referring to objects and propositions, cf. Irwin (1988, 487, n. 6). 
* Axioms, hypotheses, and definitions all count as principles that can be used within demonstra- 
tions. See APo 1.2, 72a14—24; McKirahan (1992, 68-79). 
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conceptual thinking. This is why Aristotle’s philosophy of mind does, and 
should, strikes us as strangely modern, and also why it is worth investigat- 
ing anew from a philosophical developmental viewpoint.# 


0.5 The Advantages of the Alternative Story 


For the most part, the justification for accepting this alternative story will 
rest upon the plausibility of the analyses of Aristotle’s criticisms I offer in 
the following chapters, as well as the extent to which it is plausible to see 
them as providing the groundwork for the doctrines advanced in DA 2-3. 
However, there are a few advantages to accepting my story that can be 
pointed out immediately. 

First, it helps to explain why Aristotle largely avoids using unnecessary 
dialectical topoi to criticise his predecessors and does not ever criticise 
them on the basis of doctrines drawn from the hylomorphic psychology 
of DA 2-3. It cannot be overemphasised that DA 1.2-5 contains not even 
a single reference to the notions of fulfilment (évteAéxe1a) or activity 
(évépyeia), nor even a reference to the body as potentiality.++ Instead, 
Aristotle seems to presuppose only the reader’s familiarity and acceptance 
of the doctrines of his works on natural science, such as the Physics and 
On Generation and Corruption (such as the doctrine of the four causes, 
and the doctrine of the unmoved mover, and the law-like relation that 
exists between agents and patients). 

Second, it helps to explain why Aristotle’s criticisms are usually waged 
from within his predecessors’ own systems, so to speak, except when their 
psychological theories come into conflict with theses from his natural science. 
This suggests that he treats earlier psychologists as having offered hypotheses 
that are subject to scientific scrutiny, not as mere dialectical fodder. 

It is also an advantage of my story that it is implied by an indepen- 
dently defensible view of the relation between Aristotle’s treatises. This 
is Myles Burnyeat’s thesis that these treatises were meant to be read, or 
at least understood, in a certain pedagogical order, such that backwards 
references to texts are to be understood as referring to philosophically 
prior topics, whose theorems are taken as established, and forward refer- 
ences to those which are posterior.’ This would explain why, in DA 1.2-5, 


* See Burnyeat (1992Aa). 

44 The closest Aristotle comes to this is when he describes Empedocles’ elements as being analogous 
to material at DA 1.5, 410b11: JAN yap ZorKke TK ye OTOIXETA. 

* See Burnyeat (2004). I thank Malcolm Schofield for this suggestion. 
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Aristotle makes reference to (and feels able to use freely) theorems from 
the Physics and On Generation and Corruption, for instance, but not more 
sophisticated theorems about fulfilment and potentiality drawn from the 
Metaphysics. This would be the case if we assume that certain criticisms 
in the first book of De Anima were to be read (or justified by) theorems in 
the former two works, and not by theorems in (some books of) the latter. 
This explains, for instance, why Aristotle feels justified in appealing to 
the Physics’ distinction between moved and unmoved movers to criticise 
the Platonic definition of soul,#® but does not feel justified, in the whole 
of DA 1, to criticise any of his predecessors for not identifying the soul as 
a fulfilment, or a formal or final cause of the body. The assumption that 
Aristotle wants to give scientific criticisms of earlier Greek psychologies, 
and not just dialectically sufficient ones, explains this fact. 


0.6 Limits of the Study 


Since this work aims to discuss the contribution that Aristotle’s criticism 
of earlier Greek psychology makes to his own psychology, and these criti- 
cisms are largely confined to DA 1, of necessity the analysis that follows 
focuses on this book. However, this work should not be confused with a 
commentary on DA 1, since its aim is not to comment on individual lines 
and sections of De Anima for general scholarly purposes. Instead, its aim 
is to establish the nature and fairness and of Aristotle’s criticisms of earlier 
psychological views, and the philosophical role that these criticisms played 
with respect to the development of Aristotle’s hylomorphic psychology. 
Hence, I do not discuss (except incidentally) Aristotle’s puzzle in DA 1.1 
concerning how the affections which are common to body and soul are 
to be defined,*” nor his criticisms of Plato’s Timaeus,* nor his puzzles 
in DA 1.4 about whether the soul is moved by its own affections, and 
whether destructive affections belong to mind.*? Indeed, I have written 
this work because I could not find satisfactory answers within scholarly 
commentaries to the questions that I had as a younger scholar about the 
nature, fairness, and philosophical value of Aristotle’s criticisms of earlier 
Greek psychological theories. This work attempts to ask, and answer, 
these questions directly. 


46 DA 1.3, 406a3—4. 

47 DA 1.1, 403a3—b19. 

48 However, see Carter (2017). 

4 DA 1.4, 408a29—b29. However, see Carter (2018). 
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In doing so, I have especially aimed to be as up to date and as thorough 
as possible in my interpretation of the Presocratics, both with respect to 
the contemporary scholarly literature and our best doxographical sources. 
However, I have had to be judicious in my citations. Since the study of 
the Presocratics is now a field in its own right (and justifiably so), some 
readers will no doubt find that I have been too quick to dismiss certain 
issues (e.g. that I have not discussed the Strasbourg papyrus enough), or 
that I have taken too strong a stance on others. However, I felt it best to 
discuss only those interpretative issues requisite for understanding how 
Aristotle arrived at his own interpretation of individual Presocratic think- 
ers, and for assessing whether his interpretations are justified. Sometimes, 
it is unmistakably true that Aristotle reconstructs a Presocratic view, 
or makes an imaginative leap, based upon a bare minimum of textual 
or oral evidence, or that he tries to fit such a view into the explanatory 
framework established at the beginning of his inquiry. However, just as 
often, he seems to draw upon a wealth of material that he knew about, 
but we do not,° and many of his interpretations often agree with our best 
contemporary scholarship (and mot because scholars remain trapped in a 
Peripatetic interpretative framework from which they need to be freed). 
In my reconstructions of Aristotle’s criticisms, I have also made efforts to 
draw attention to the analyses of the Greek commentators on De Anima, 
who are generally more insightful than modern scholarship has heretofore 
given them credit for." Their analyses of his criticisms also provide further 
evidence that Aristotle’s treatment of earlier theories of soul is more than 
merely dialectical. 

Finally, my discussion of Aristotle’s criticisms of earlier Greek psycholo- 
gies is limited to the thinkers that come up for serious treatment within 
DA 1.3-5. Hence, I shall not discuss, except incidentally, the psychologi- 
cal views of Thales,” Diogenes of Apollonia,® Heraclitus, or Alcmaeon,® 
nor the ‘cruder’ thinkers, Hippon® and Critias.” I shall also not discuss 


5° See Osborne (1987a, 9). 

A possible exception to this is the De Anima commentary that has come down to us under 
the name of Simplicius, which is not by the same Simplicius who wrote the commentary on 
Aristotle’s Physics. See Simplicius (1995, 2-10). It is nevertheless insightful in certain places. Cf. 
Simplic. In de Anima, 52.22-26. 

2 See DA 1.2, 405a19-21. 

3 See DA 1.2, 405a21-5. However, see Chapter 9, Section 9.3. 

54 See DA 1.2, 405a25—8. See Schofield (199rb). 

8 See DA 1.2, 405a29—bt. 

86 See DA 1.2, 405b1-s. 

7 Cf. DA 1.2, 405bs5-8. 
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those unnamed thinkers who based their theories of soul on etymological 
analyses. In this I follow Aristotle, who seems to think that the psy- 
chological views of these thinkers are either not definite enough, or not 
important enough, to be worth criticising. 

Despite these limitations, this work is the first of its kind in English 
to investigate the role that Aristotle’s criticism of earlier Greek theories of 
soul plays in the development and justification of his own hylomorphic 
psychology. 


0.7 Outline of the Study 


The work is organised into four parts. Part I treats of methodological issues 
related to Aristotle’s inquiry into the soul’s scientific definition (Chapters 1 
and 2). In Chapter 1, I propose a solution to Aristotle’s puzzle about what 
method we should follow in order to discover the essential definition of 
soul. I call this the method of scientific inquiry. | argue that Aristotle casts 
earlier Greek psychologists as engaged in trying to explain the soul’s basic 
per se attributes, and that for this reason, he views their theories as pos- 
sible subjects of scientific criticism. To carry out this criticism, I argue, 
Aristotle advocates using a simple test by which to judge definitions of an 
entity under investigation, which I call the demonstrative heuristic. This 
heuristic consists in using the tools of dialectic and deduction, as well as a 
critical form of imagination, to test the consequences of adopting compet- 
ing definitions of an item whose nature is under investigation. 

In Chapter 2, I argue that, in DA 1.3, Aristotle puts forward a further 
definitional requirement, that a scientific definition of the soul should 
include a description that explains the soul—body relation. I argue that 
Aristotle bases this idea on a general principle of his natural science, estab- 
lished in On Generation and Corruption, which I call the Axiom of Causal 
Association. Aristotle’s extension of this principle to the case of the soul— 
body relation commits him to a view I call associative substance dualism, 
and puts pressure on definitions of the soul that cannot provide such a 
principle. 

Part II treats of Aristotle’s criticisms of earlier psychologies that 
attempt to explain the soul’s ability to produce motion (Chapters 3-6). 


8 Cf. DA 1.2, 405b26-9. 
9 Cf. Danieli (1984), whose important work (in German) anticipates some of the theses advanced 
here. 
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In Chapter 3, I show how Aristotle appeals to the demonstrative heuristic 
to show that the Platonic definition of soul as a self-mover entails either 
that the soul will be one of the four material elements — which it cannot 
be — or that it will destroy itself during its motion. What Aristotle gains 
from this criticism of Plato is the idea that one cannot explain the soul’s 
ability to be an efficient cause of the body’s motion by treating it as a 
separate physical object with its own motion. Instead, Aristotle suggests 
that soul will need to be identified as itself an inner principle of the body, 
if it is to be a natural efficient cause of the body’s local motion. This lays 
the groundwork for the soul’s being a principle of efficient causality, in 
accordance with the Efficient-Final Causal Thesis. 

In Chapter 4, I show how Aristotle appeals to his demonstrative heuris- 
tic to show that Democritus is able to provide a formal, but not adequate, 
explanation of both the soul’s ability to cause the body to move and its 
ability to think. This is because he thinks Democritus lacks an explanation 
of our ability to have a stable form of cognition from which deliberated 
actions proceed. What Aristotle gains from this criticism is the idea that 
the soul’s production of local motion, even if it involves mechanistic causes 
within the body, must also involve (at least in the case of humans) a free 
decision to move or to not move. The result of this criticism implies that 
the explanation of animal behaviour cannot be reduced, at least in humans, 
to a deterministic series of causal interactions, and hence, that Democritus’ 
definition of the soul, which implies such a determinist account, is not 
scientific. The criticism of Democritus helps to show, indirectly, that the 
soul operates in an intentional way as both a final and efficient cause in 
the origination of the motion of animals, and thus negatively constrains 
Aristotle to adopt the Efficient-Final Causal Thesis. 

In Chapter 5, I show how Aristotle appeals to his demonstrative heuris- 
tic in criticising the second head of the Platonic Academy, Xenocrates, for 
his inability to give a plausible theory of how the soul, defined as a self- 
moving number, can be instantiated in the body so as to move it. What 
Aristotle gains from this obscure set of criticisms is the idea that some 
kinds of formal entities, namely, mathematical forms, such as points and 
numbers, are not explanatory of the soul’s motive powers or affections. 
This places a negative constraint on his theory of soul that leads him to 
affirm the Hylomorphic Thesis. 

In Chapter 6, I argue that Aristotle suggests that the definition of soul 
as a harmony of bodily opposites nominally passes the requirement of 
providing a principle that explains the soul—body relation. However, by 
appealing to his demonstrative heuristic, he is able to show that no bodily, 
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arithmetical, or geometrical harmonic properties are explanatory of any of 
the soul’s per se attributes. The results of this criticism, I argue, show that 
the soul’s power to act as an efficient and formal cause of the body, like 
in the case of Xenocrates, cannot be explained by identifying soul with 
mathematical form or geometrical organisation, nor with an emergent 
entity whose existence is derived from the mixed elemental powers. What 
Aristotle takes over from the harmony theory, however, is the idea that 
soul is plausibly a kind of non-mathematical form or determiner (Adyos), 
and the idea that (some kinds of) soul and living body are likely to be 
existentially interdependent. By this criticism, Aristotle is negatively con- 
strained to affirm the Hylomorphic Thesis. 

Part III treats of Aristotle’s criticisms of earlier psychologies that attempt 
to explain the soul’s ability to produce cognition (Chapters 7 and 8). In 
Chapter 7, I show how Aristotle appeals to the demonstrative heuristic in 
scrutinising Empedoclean and other elemental theories of soul that try 
to explain the soul’s ability to cognise. He does so in order to show that 
the law-like principle that ‘like cognises like’ is too limited to explain the 
extent of the soul’s knowledge, and that it is inconsistent with the Axiom 
of Causal Association. What he gains from this criticism is the idea that 
the domain of what we can cognise extends beyond the domain of what 
the material or immaterial elements, operating by the cognitive likeness 
principle, could know. From this Aristotle infers that the soul cannot be 
reduced to the elements. However, by adding two important modifica- 
tions to the principle that like cognises like, I show that Aristotle imports 
a version of Empedocles’ likeness principle into his own hylomorphic psy- 
chology, which I call the Refined Cognitive Likeness Axiom. 

In Chapter 8, I analyse Aristotle’s account of Anaxagoras’ doctrine 
of mind. I claim that while Anaxagoras is criticised for not explaining 
how mind is able to think its objects, his lack of explanation serves as 
the starting point for the development of Aristotle’s own view that mind 
is a psychological power that possesses no actual properties in common 
with any material object. Aristotle’s attempt in DA 3.4 to solve the 
problems that Anaxagoras’ view poses proves crucial to the defence of 
the Separability Thesis. 

Part IV discusses how Aristotle uses the problems that beset earlier 
attempts to explain the soul’s ability to produce motion, cognition, and 
other psychological events, to solve two puzzles related to the nature of 
soul (Chapters 9 and 10). In Chapter 9, I argue that, in DA 15, Aristotle 
sums up the basic shortcomings of early Greek psychology by arguing that 
these theories are at best able to provide an explanation of either the soul’s 
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power of perception, or its power to initiate the body’s local motion, but 
not both. This criticism lays out the empirical groundwork for Aristotle’s 
claim in DA 23 that there is no uniform entity called ‘soul’ in nature, but 
various kinds of soul associated with broad divisions in the animal king- 
dom. I argue that this discussion places a negative constraint on him to 
adopt the Non-Uniformity Thesis. 

In Chapter 10, I show how Aristotle attempts to make an empirical 
advance over the Platonic theory that the soul has determinate spatial— 
parts in the body. What Aristotle takes over from this theory, I argue, is 
that the soul has parts, which exercise powers within the body, but these 
parts cannot be understood as spatial—parts. Aristotle’s investigation of 
this puzzle results in the discovery that, while the soul does not have a 
determinate spatial structure, it does have a metaphysical structure. These 
discussions, I claim, place a positive constraint on him to adopt the Part- 
Hood Thesis. 

In the conclusion, I assess the contribution that Aristotle’s criticisms of 
earlier Greek psychology make towards establishing a science of soul, in the 
sense of justifying, and helping us to understand better, the Hylomorphic 
Thesis, the Efficient-Final Causal Thesis, the Non-Uniformity Thesis, the 
Part-Hood Thesis, and the Separability Thesis. These results, I argue, show 
that Aristotle’s hylomorphic psychology is best understood as a dualistic 
one, which affirms that plants and non-human animals are constituted 
by interdependent substances, and that human beings are constitituted 
by one dependent substance, the body, and one independent one, the 
rational soul. 


CHAPTER I 


Definition, Explanation and Psychological Inquiry 


We must notice, however, the difference between arguments 
from principles and arguments towards principles. For indeed 
Plato was right to be puzzled about this, when he used to ask if 
the argument set out from the principles or led towards them — 
just as on a race course the path may go from the starting line to 
the far end, or back again. 


Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1095a30—b1 (Trans. Irwin) 


1.1 Introduction 


Aristotle formulates the project of De Anima as an inquiry (iotopia)' that 
seeks to establish a science (ci&nots) of soul.* The beginning of that science, 
he claims, will be the discovery of the soul’s essential definition. But how 
can we discover the soul’s essence, or its essential definition, if we do not 
even know what sort of thing it is? This is the methodological problem 
that Aristotle faces at the opening of DA 1: 


But even to lay hold of a trustworthy belief (tiva triotiv) about it [sc. the 
soul’s essence] is in every possible way one of the most difficult things to 
do. For, it being common to this investigation (¢ntfyatos) and to many 
others — I mean, the investigation into the essence (ovciav) of something 


"This term is closely associated with Aristotle’s preliminary researches in the natural sciences, 


which furnish material to be used in scientific explanations. See HA 1.6, 491a11-13; PA 2.1, 646a9; 
GA 1.11, 719a9-11. 

> DA 1.1, 402a1—4. I take this term, which Aristotle coins here for the first time, to be a form of 
knowledge that is equivalent to an émiothun. Although understanding is also a good translation, 
in order to emphasise that the kind of knowledge that Aristotle had in mind is the scientific kind 
set out in the Posterior Analytics, in what follows, I translate both terms as ‘science’. Cf. Burnyeat 
(1981); Bronstein (2016, 20). 

3 In what follows, I take the terms ‘essence’, ‘essential definition’, and ‘scientific definition’ to be 
synonymous with one another. 
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and the what-it-is (16 ti 071) — in this case there might appear to be some 
single method (ué@080s) applicable to everything about which we wish to 
know (yvésven) the essence, just as [for knowing] the per se attributes (téa&v 
KaTa oULBEBnKds iSicv)+ there exists demonstration (éd5e1&1s), which 
implies that we ought to seek this same method. But if there is not a single 
common method for finding the what-it-is, our handling of the matter 
becomes even more difficult. For it will be necessary to ascertain for each 
individual thing in what manner (tpérros) it should be investigated. But 
even if it were apparent whether we ought to proceed by a kind of demon- 
stration (é7rdSe1€is Tis)’ or division (Si1aipeois), or even some other method, 
still, there will be many puzzles and perplexities about from what premises 
( tivev) we ought to begin our search.° For there are different starting 
points (épyat) for different subjects,” such as for numbers and for geo- 
metrical surfaces. (DA 1.1, 402a10—22) 


Aristotle’s remarks reflect a serious methodological difficulty. In fact, the 
difficulty is so serious that it challenges the very possibility of discovering 
what the soul is. Call it Aristotle’s methodological challenge. The challenge 
asserts that we cannot begin an investigation into the essence of the soul 
until we know the answer to two questions: (A) what is the proper method 
for discovering the essence of soul, and (B) what are the starting points or 
premises from which that method begins? 

I begin by arguing that it is unlikely that Aristotle advocates either 
induction, dialectic, or division as complete solutions to this problem 
(Section 1.2). I then claim that we can reconstruct a better solution from 
Aristotle’s general account in the Prior Analytics of how we come to grasp 
the preliminary starting points of a science, and from his account of 
the structure of scientific inquiry put forward in the Posterior Analytics 
(Section 1.3). I then show how Aristotle explicitly appeals to these scientific 
accounts as his own preferred solution to the problem of inquiry within 
DA 1.1 and suggests that there is a demonstrative heuristic by which the 
inquiry can proceed (Sections 1.4-1.6). I then discuss the problem of 
incorporeality as it relates to this heuristic (Section 1.7). I go on to discuss 


4 Here, Aristotle means the per se demonstrable attributes (t& ka?’ abT& cULBEBNKSTA) of APo 1.7, 
75b1 and APo 1.22, 83b19—20, which are necessary attributes that (eventually) will not feature in 
the definition of a subject, but can be demonstrated (via further known premises) from terms 
within the definition of that subject. See Hicks (1907, 177); Bronstein (2016, 48-50). 

5 Tread tis with MS Sy. See Torstrik (1863, 113); Metaph. B.2, 997a30-2. 

In Phys. 1.1, 184a19—25, Aristotle identifies those things from which (éx tivev) we gain knowledge 

of the elements and first principles of things as the items/premises which are more intelligible to 

us (8 Td&v yvepipootépoov fpiv) at the outset of an inquiry. 

7 See Metaph. A.1, 1013a14—-16. 
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the relationship between the demonstrative heuristic and other methods 
of inquiry available to Aristotle and conclude with a general discussion of 
what this method tells us about the nature of Aristotle’s treatment of early 
Greek psychologies (Sections 1.8 and 1.9). 


1.2 Potential Solutions to the Methodological Challenge 


At first sight, it seems that Aristotle has blocked all possible ways of 
answering his methodological challenge. With respect to question (A), 
outside of the De Anima, Aristotle is clear that neither the philosophical 
method of demonstration (é168s1£1s),8 nor the Platonic method of divi- 
sion (S1aipeois)? — a method that features prominently in Plato’s Sophist 
and Politicus — are sufficient, without some prior knowledge of a thing’s 
per se attributes, for establishing an essential definition. 

His remark about numbers and geometrical surfaces having different 
starting points reflects his worry about question (B). According to APo 17, 
because many of the starting points or principles of the individual sciences 
are peculiar to the genus the science concerns, one cannot use principles 
peculiar to one science to demonstrate the truths of another,’° unless one 
of these sciences is subordinate to the other." Although Aristotle is delib- 
erately vague as to what sort of &pxat he has in mind here — namely, 
ultimate first principles, or preliminary starting points — his point is that, 
without a proper answer to (B), his psychological inquiry is in danger of 
making use of principles that belong to the wrong science, which would 
hinder the investigation. Since neither (A) nor (B) has an obvious answer, 
how then does Aristotle meet the challenge?” 

Broadly speaking, scholars who think that Aristotle is able to meet 
the challenge split into three camps. The first camp holds that his start- 
ing point for discovering the soul’s essential definition is éutreipia, or 


At APo 2.4, 91a12—bu, Aristotle rules out ém7d8e1€is as a method for proving a definition that 
figures as the conclusion of a demonstrative syllogism; he shows that all such attempts involve a 
petitio principii. At APo 2.6, 92a6—33, he also argues against the method of arriving at a definition 
through hypothesis. However, see Top. 7.3, 153a23—6. 

9 APo 2.5, 91b12—92a5. See also Ward (2008). 

% APo1.7, 75a38—b20. 

See APo 1.9, 75637-76a2. However, Aristotle sometimes relaxes this condition for some sciences. 
See APo 1.13, 79a13—-16. I thank Lindsay Judson for this point. For a more detailed discussion 
of Aristotle’s theory of the subordinate sciences, see Peramatzis (2011, 64—70) and Distelzweig 
(2013). 

Ross (1961, 14) notes the problem, but offers no solution. 
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‘experience’, and that his method is €taywy (commonly, though some- 
times misleadingly, translated as ‘induction’).3 The second camp holds 
that his starting points are év60§a, or ‘reputable opinions’, and that his 
method is S1aAeKt1K1), or “dialectic’.'4 A third camp holds that Aristotle’s 
starting point is Aristotelian Si:aipeors, or ‘division’. 

The problem is that none of these camps provides adequate hous- 
ing for a scientific inquiry into essential definitions. On the one hand, 
Aristotle explicitly rules out induction as sufficient for establishing 
essential definitions in APo 2.7. He claims in this chapter that induction 
can at most show that a certain property belongs or not (611 7 ~otw 7 
ouxK éotiv), but not what something is (ti 071), which is the content of 
an essential definition.’ That induction cannot be Aristotle’s sole method 
for discovering the soul’s essence is even more apparent if, on another of 
Aristotle’s construals,’” it is understood as syllogising through an extreme 
term (operating as a middle), rather than a correct explanatory middle 
term. Only the latter type of syllogising, he thinks, can be used in the 
construction of demonstrations and definitions." 

If we leave the inductionist camp in order to pay a visit to the dialec- 
tical camp, we find that the procedures for dialectical debate codified 
by the Zopics and the Sophistical Refutations provide an even worse place 
for Aristotle’s inquiry into the soul to flourish. The first reason is that, 
when Aristotle criticises earlier beliefs about the soul, he often appeals to 


5 E.g. Hamlyn (2002, 77), who seems to think of the first principles gathered by induction to be the 
primary definitions used in scientific demonstrations. Cf. Hicks (1907, 179-80); Tricot (2010, 21). 

™4 So Rodier (1900, 43). This view is ultimately based upon an interpretation of VE 7.1, 1145b2-7, 
popularised by Owen (1961) and Mansion (1961b), and developed in various ways by Evans (1977); 
Barnes (1980); Nussbaum (1982); Irwin (1987, 1988); Pritzl (1994); Witt (1992), Baltussen (2000); 
Wlodarczyk (2000); and Polansky (2007), among others. More recently, the interpretation of 
NE 7.1 as providing evidence of a universal method of dialectical investigation has been criticised 
by Frede (2012) and Shields (2013). Although 7op. 1.2, 101a34—b4 might seem to suggest that dialectic 
must be the route to ‘the first’ (t& 1péta) among the principles of the individual sciences, properly 
read, Aristotle just means that dialectic especially uses the principles which are common to all science, 
e.g. the principle of non-contradiction, as Smith (1993) persuasively argues. 

* See Bronstein (2016). This method, however, assumes that the genus ‘soul’ must already have 

been proved to exist through dialectical argumentation before the division begins. 

APo 2.7, 92a37—bt. This applies also to the form of éraywy that Hamlyn (1976) takes as pri- 

mary, which involves using examples of the sort: since X of kind K has a property P, and Y of 

kind Khas a property P, then Z of kind Kalso has a property P (e.g. at Top. 1.12, 105a13-16). This 

form of étraywyt also only deduces a fact, not an essential definition. 

7 APr 2.23, 68b15—37. It is controversial whether Aristotle had a unified view of raywyr. See Ross 
(1949, 481-5); Hamlyn (1976); Engberg—Peterson (1979); McKirahan (1983). 

Cf. Kosman (1973, 389). 
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principles or theorems established in his works on nature, or empirical 
discoveries from his own researches, in order to construct challenges to 
their views."° However, the dialectical method described in these works is 
restricted to using premises which are reputable to ‘everyone, the many, or 
the wise’.*° Hence, unless one counts principles established in Aristotle's 
own natural philosophy, such as, ‘not everything that causes motion need 
be in motion’ as endoxic,*! in virtue of Aristotle recognising himself as 
wise, then he cannot be following this method when he appeals to such 
principles to argue against earlier Greek definitions of soul. 

Second, if one affirms dialectic as Aristotle’s only method for criticis- 
ing the wise, and assumes that philosophers automatically count as wise, 
the absurd consequence follows that whenever Aristotle syllogises on the 
basis of any other philosophical view, his argument will always be a spe- 
cies of dialectic (e.g. eristic, gymnastic, peirastic, didactic), and never a 
species of philosophical or scientific inquiry. However, it seems bizarre to 
say that Aristotle’s criticism of Democritus’ account of breathing in the 
Parva Naturalia,® or his criticism of Empedocles’ account of why plants 
grow,*+ must be dialectical, simply because their views might be classified 
as amongst the endoxa.® 

Given the unlikelihood that Aristotle would have acceded to the claim 
that every time he discusses and criticises a reputable opinion he is thereby 
engaged in ‘dialectic’*6 instead of a philosophical or scientific inquiry, he 
probably thought that there was a better criterion for an inquiry to be 
dialectical.*” Fortunately, he offers us just such a criterion in the Topics: 
when someone deals with propositions and problems — whether endoxic 
or not — vot with regard to truth, but with regard to opinion, then their 
way of proceeding can be considered dialectical; but if the converse, then 


philosophical.” 


» For example: DA 1.3, 406a12—13; DA 1.3, 407b17-19; DA 1.4, 409a9—10. 

20 Top. 1.1, 100b21-23. 

1 DA 1.3, 406a3—4. 

» Pace Polansky (2007, 83). However, see Bolton (1994, 106). 

3 Resp. 4, 471b30—472a18. 

4 DA 2.4, 415b28—416a9. 

* See Freeland (1990, 76). Indeed, some of the opinions reviewed could hardly be reputable. The 

Orphic theory of the soul, for instance, was presumably believed by neither the many nor the wise. 

In NE 8.1, 1155b1—9, for instance, Aristotle refers to the statements about friendship given by 

Euripides, Heraclitus, and Empedocles, as &topnpdta belonging to physics. 

7 Pace Baltussen (2000, 39, n. 35), this criterion cannot be simply that Aristotle uses a form of 
Soxéo. The term is used dozens of times by Aristotle in contexts that could not be dialectical, 
e.g. Cat. 4, 2a7; HA 1.1, 487b9. 

8 Top. 1.14, 105b30-1. 
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This criterion, moreover, Aristotle explicitly reaffirms as distinguishing 
philosophical argumentation from dialectical argumentation in the Prior 
Analytics,» and the Posterior Analytics: 


If you are making deductions with regard to opinion and only dialecti- 
cally (katé& pév otv Sd€av cUAAOyiZopEvois Kal Udvov SioAEKTIKas), then 
plainly you need only inquire whether the deduction proceeds from the 
most reputable propositions (@v80§0tTé&Twv) possible; so that even if there 
is not in truth any middle term for AB but there seems (Soxet) to be one, 
anyone who makes a deduction through it [sc. the false middle term] has 
deduced something dialectically. But towards truth you must investigate 
from the things which actually belong (é& té&v bTapydvtev). (APo 1.19, 
81b18—23) [Trans. Barnes with modifications] 


The criterion offered here for distinguishing between dialectical argumen- 
tation and philosophical argumentation is in part teleological. If we can 
judge Aristotle’s arguments against earlier views of soul as being aimed at 
truth, and as starting with features of the soul which actually belong to it, 
then we have reason to believe that — whether endoxa are discussed or not — 
his method is philosophical; if, however, we find that his arguments only 
appeal to reputable opinions, and start from features of the soul that seem 
to belong to it, then we have reason to believe his method to be dialectical. 

However, Aristotle tells us at the outset of De Anima that his inquiry 
into the nature of the soul is aimed at truth3° Thus, dialectic is not his 
sole solution to the methodological challenge. This result should not be 
surprising. As Jaap Mansfeld’s extensive work on the doxographical tradi- 
tion has shown, although certainly Aristotle and Theophrastus collected 
earlier 86§cu for the purposes of dialectical debate, more importantly, they 
also did so for the purposes of advancing inquiry into the correct solu- 
tion of philosophical problems (teoBAnyata). Minimally, this means that 
one cannot infer from the mere fact that Aristotle discusses earlier 561 
(which he almost never calls v50€a) that such discussions are dialectical. 
There is no good reason then to deny that his review and criticism of ear- 
lier 86§c1 about the soul has a scientific purpose.}* 


»2 APr 1.30, 46a3—I0. 

30 DA 1.1, 402a4-5. 

3" See Mansfeld (1990, 3199); Mansfeld (2010, 37-8); Warren (2007, 4-5). This claim raises the 
question of the status of Aristotle’s review and criticisms of earlier Greek thinkers in other works 
of his corpus. Some of these introductory books, e.g. Metaphysics A and Phys. 1, are structurally 
similar to DA 1 insofar as they present reviews and criticisms of earlier philosophical views. 
However, they also present marked differences in their treatment of earlier philosophical views. 
Metaph. A, for instance, uses the theories of earlier thinkers to present a philosophy of history 
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A final reason to leave the dialectical camp is that, in Aristotle’s review 
of earlier beliefs about the soul, he neither describes them as amongst 
the évSo€a, nor as beliefs which need to be saved or reconciled in the 
manner suggested in VE 7.1. The terms év80§ov and éSo0§a, in fact, are 
conspicuously absent from the whole of De Anima, just as they are from 
all of Aristotle’s works on nature, with the single exception of De Caelo.* 
We also have evidence that Aristole drops this term for a reason; in his 
works on nature, he also stops using the verb, ‘to argue dialectically’ 
(S1aAgyeo@an).3 

It is telling that, of the ancient commentators, Philoponus uses the 
term év80§ds only once in his commentary on De Anima (at In de anima, 
182.1114), to agree with Alexander of Aphrodisias’ classification of but one 
of dozens of arguments in DA 1.3~5.34 In his commentary, Simplicius refers 
to what is €v50§ov only twice. Both occur in the space of a few lines (at 
In de Anima, 15.17—-22) as a description of the building blocks of dialecti- 
cal, as opposed to real, definitions. The term is completely absent from 
Themistius’ Paraphrasis in de Anima. Sophonias (at Jn Aristotelis De Anima, 
121.27) uses it only once, in the plural, to refer to the ‘endoxic premises’ of 
syllogisms that do not reach their conclusion through a middle term. 

The misimpression that Aristotle refers to v80§a across his philosophi- 
cal works on nature is the fault of G.E.L. Owen, who, in his groundbreak- 
ing, but in many ways misleading, 1961 article, wrongly implies — at least 
four times — that Aristotle uses this term in places where it is absent.35 


that justifies Aristotle’s specific views on the four causes as its highest development. See Barney 
(2012). Phys. 1, in contrast, uses the theories of earlier thinkers to discover the first principles of a 
science of nature by discovering what is common to all of them (e.g. that the contraries are prin- 
ciples of nature). See Quarantotto (2018b). In contrast to both of these uses of doxographic mate- 
rial, in DA1, Aristotle uses earlier theories as a means of discovering the definition of a particular 
entity, the soul, in a way that explicitly appeals to the Posterior Analytics’ technical accounts of 
knowledge, demonstration, and definition. Aristotle’s procedure in DA 1 finds its best analogues 
in other attempts to define specific unknown items (e.g. time, in Phys. 4.10-14). See Coope 
(2005), whose analysis of Aristotle’s attempt to work out the definition of time presupposes that 
he uses earlier beliefs about it for scientific rather than for dialectical purposes. 

% DC 3.4, 303a22. This is noted by Frede (2012, 196-7). 

3 And when he does use it, e.g. in referring to the way he will criticise the Eleatics in Phys. 1.1, 
185a19—20, it is to draw attention to the fact that his arguments will be semantic, and not scien- 
tific in nature. 

44 See Chapter 7, Section 7.3. 

35 Owen incorrectly implies its appearance in Phys. 4.4, 210b32—4; Phys. 4.4, 211a4—6, and Div. 
462b14-18. However, none of these instances are as misleading as the dual quotation he assigns to 
NE 7.1, 1145b6—7 and Phys. 4.4, 2117-11. He states (1961, 88): ‘ “For if the difficulties are resolved 
and the év$o0€a are left standing”, as Aristotle says in both the Physics and the Ethics, “this in itself 
is a sufficient proof”, 
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Fortunately, we can readily accept Owen's basic claim — that some (but not 
all) endoxa count as phenomena which stand in need of explanation, and 
vice versa — whilst rejecting the idea that, for an inquiry to be dialectical, it 
is sufficient that beliefs that might be characterised as endoxic are reviewed 
and/or criticised. 

Finally, Aristotle’s discussion in APo 2.13 about the usefulness of division 
in helping one discover items predicated in the what-it-is of a definiendum 
gives us a reason to leave the division camp. This method can be used only 
when one has already collected, through experience and induction, (a) the 
genus of the definiendum (e.g. number), (b) whether or not the definien- 
dum is an infima species (e.g. pair and triplet), and (c) the per se attributes 
(or differentiae) of the infima species which together do not belong to any 
item other than the definiendum. Thus, the method of division is useless 
to Aristotle as a starting point of psychological inquiry until he identifies 
at least some per se attributes of soul, and a genus from which a division 
could begin. As we shall see, Aristotle will use his prior knowledge of the 
soul’s per se attributes as a means of coming to know the soul’s genus. 


1.3. Aristotle’s Solution to the Methodological Challenge 


Since induction, dialectic, and division are neither singly or jointly suf- 
ficient for solving the methodological challenge, we need to establish a 
new camp that has the resources to answer to both (A) and (B). Our first 
help in forming this camp comes from the Prior Analytics. There Aristotle 
writes: 


But most of the principles are peculiar (i101) to each science. For this 
reason, it is from experience (2utreipias) that the principles (apx&s) for each 
science are provided; I mean, astronomical experience provides the 
principles of astronomical science (moths); for when the phenomena 
(paivouéveov) have been sufficiently grasped (AnpSévtov), then the astro- 
nomical demonstrations (&troSeife1s) were discovered. This holds similarly 
of any art or science in general. So that, if the attributes (t& Uté&pyovtTa) 
belonging to each subject are grasped, we will already be prepared to 
exhibit the demonstrations. For if none of the attributes which truly belong 
(GAn9s5 UTrapydvtoov) to the things are left out by the inquiry (iotopiav), 
we will be in a state (€0uev) to discover the demonstrations of whatever 
can be demonstrated, and to make apparent (troieiv gavepdv) the things of 
which there is by nature no demonstration. (APr 1.30, 46a17—27) 


© T thank Daniel Graham for pressing me on this point. 
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From this passage, we can see that the inductionist camp has the right 
answer to (B)37 Since Aristotle holds that perceptual processes produce 
forms of experience that serve as the foundation for the starting points of 
different sciences, it must be the case that, if there is to be a science of soul, 
its starting points must come from these same processes.** 

However, we can also see that this camp does not furnish the right 
answer to (A). Although one might think that this passage suggests that 
the method for discovering essential definitions (if we view these as ulti- 
mate first principles) is none other than simply forming experiences, in 
fact, the principles that Aristotle is discussing here are not the ultimate 
definitions of a finished science (for example, the essential definition of 
‘star’, or ‘soul’). 

Instead, the principles that Aristotle thinks are provided by éutreipia 
are preliminary accounts or identifying descriptions that we collect about a 
subject or attribute we are investigating. These are propositions about t& 
Umdépxovta or ‘inhering attributes’ belonging to a particular explanan- 
dum. Expressed as propositions, where P is an attribute, and S is a subject, 
they take the form: ‘P belongs,,., ,. to all S’ 

These principles are not essential definitions. Instead, these principles 
provide the starting point on the way to finding an essential definition, by 
helping to establish ‘the fact that’ (1d 611) certain features hold of an item 
always or for the most part, but not why those features hold.4° To obtain sci- 
entific knowledge of a subject, in contrast, is to grasp an explanatory account 
of why such preliminary accounts hold always or for the most part. 

This implies that the solution to (A) will be found in Aristotle’s work 
on scientific knowledge and explanation — the Posterior Analytics.” In 
it, Aristotle describes the process by which we can arrive at an essential 
definition of something. In general, Aristotle argues that, once we know 
the meaning of some natural kind term S via a preliminary or nominal 
account of what it is, and we confirm that the referent of S exists,#? and 


37 Pace Irwin (1987, 132, n. 15), who interprets this passage as applying only to empirical inquiry, and 
denies that the reference in DA 1.1, 402a4 to a historia of the soul implies that the DA is a work 
of historia. 

38 APo 2.19, 100a3—9. See also Metaph. A.1, 980b25—982a3. 

399 APr 1.30, 46a5. See Bronstein (2016, 88). 

4 See APr 1.30, 46a17—27; APo 2.8, 9321-9; NE 1.4, 1095b7. 

* Such facts fall under what Ferejohn (1991, 60) labels the ‘pre-syllogistic framing stage’ of a science. 
See McKirahan (1992, 212-13). 

# See Bolton (1991). 

*® See Charles (2005, 34-40). 
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have collected — through observation, experience, and induction — certain 
attributes that belong to that thing of necessity, for example, that (6t1) 
an attribute P belongs (always or for the most part) to S, we can go on to 
inquire into the reason why (16 81671) P belongs to S. Aristotle thinks that, 
once we are in a position to know the cause or explanation (aitia/aitiov) 
of why P belongs to S, we are then in a position to provide an explanation 
of the fact that P belongs to S, expressed in the form: P belongs to all S 
because of cause M. 

Once we know whether S exists as a natural kind, and that P belongs 
to all S, we can go on to learn why P belongs to all S. Once we do so, we 
learn either: 


(1) What P is, i.e. the definition of P (if P turns out to belong,.., ,. but 
not belong,.; to S), 


OR 


(2) What S is (in part or in whole) (if P turns out to belong,,.,,. to S 
because P belongs). to S).44 


Aristotle’s example of how one arrives at an essential definition of thunder 
gives an example of learning what P is.45 He begins by giving an example 
of a thing whose existence can be confirmed by experience: “Thunder 
is a noise in the clouds’. This, Aristotle thinks, is a kind of definition, 
insofar as it grasps something of the what-it-is of thunder (namely, that it 
is a species of sound, and that it exists, when it takes place, in the clouds). 
However, this is not its full essential or scientific definition.° In order to 
find out the scientific definition of thunder, he argues, we must discover 
a middle term that gives the reason why (81& ti) P (noise) belongs to all S 
(clouds of a certain sort). 

To do this, he says, we should look amongst the known facts we have 
collected from experience and find preliminary accounts that can help to 
explain the phenomenon of ‘noise in the clouds’. If one finds such accounts 
(e.g. that ‘quenching of fire belongs to clouds’, and that ‘noise belongs to 


44 T thus accept, in basic form, what David Bronstein calls the ‘explanationist’ picture of acquir- 
ing essential definitions, in contrast to the ‘intuitionist’ picture, and Bronstein’s own ‘Socratic 
picture’. See Bronstein (2016, 108-20). My reason for rejecting the last option is that both Plato 
and Aristotle, it seems to me, reject the Socratic picture in favour of something like the method 
of hypothesis. 

* Cf. Ackrill (1981); Landor (1981); Bolton (1987); Ferejohn (1991); McKirahan (1992); Goldin (1996, 
especially 101-36); Charles (2005); Deslauriers (2007); Chiba (2012). 

46 APo 2.8, 93a21-4. See APo 2.10, 94a11-14, and Bolton (1987, 143-6). 
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quenching of fire’) one can then begin to construct a demonstrative expla- 
nation of why it thunders. Aristotle argues: 


What is (ti €ot1) thunder? A quenching of fire in the clouds. Why (81& TI) 
does it thunder? On account of (81¢) fire being quenched in the clouds. Let 
‘cloud’ = C, ‘thunder’ = A, and ‘quenching of fire’ = B. B exists in C, cloud 
(because the quenching of fire is iz cloud). A, noise exists in B. And B is 
the account of the first extreme, A. (APo 2.8, 93b7—12) 


The most important aspect of this passage is that it shows that the 
phenomenon that we start with in order to investigate what something 
is, namely, that thunder/noise belongs to the clouds, eventually figures as 
the conclusion of a demonstrative syllogism once we find an explanatory 
middle term. Scientific inquiry thus works by looking for M principles in 
the upward direction. We can see this more readily once the argument is 
laid out in syllogistic form: 


1. [A] Noise belongs,,..... 
2. [B] Quenching of fire belongs 
3. [A] Thunder/Noise belongs 


to [B] quenching of fire. 
per se to [C] cloud. 
to [C] cloud.47 


per se 


Aristotle claims that if this sort of demonstration contains the correct 
middle or [B] term (here, ‘quenching of fire’), then this syllogism is a 
sort of demonstration of the what-it-is (here, of the major or [A] term, 
‘thunder’). Such a definition of the what-it-is differs from a demonstration 
only in the position of its terms.4* The different position of the terms of 
is simply: “Thunder =,,¢ [A] the noise caused by [B] the quenching of fire 
which belongs to [C] clouds’. 

Aristotle’s discussion of how we might arrive at a definition of soul is 
an example of learning what S is. In APo 2.8, he claims that as soon as we 
know an attribute of soul, such as ‘it moves itself’, we will know at the 
same time that soul exists, and be in possession of a preliminary account 
that, just like ‘a certain noise in the cloud’, can figure in the conclusion 
of a demonstrative syllogism.‘? In this case, we would search for prelim- 
inary accounts containing a middle term that, in virtue of identifying 


#7” Aristotle conflates the terms ‘noise’ and ‘thunder’ here, I take it, because the phenomenon 
referred to as ‘thunder’ belongs (according to the explanation given) to a subset of the kinds 
of noises that can be made by the quenching of fire, namely, the kind that belongs to clouds. 
Cf. Bronstein (2016, 152). 

4 APo 2.10, 93b38—94a5. 

4 See APo 2.8, 93a21-9. 
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the nature of soul, would help to explain why being in selfmotion would 
belong to it. In inquiring, we would seek to find a middle term M that fit 
the following syllogism: 


1. [A] Being a self-mover belongs,,.,,. to [B] M. 
2. [B] M belongs,.¢ to [C] soul. 


3. [A] Being a self-mover belongs 


per se 


0 [C] soul. 


per se t 


If, however, it turned out that, amongst our collection of accounts about 
things in motion, there was zo M to which self-motion belonged other 
than soul, and there was no soul without self-motion, we would be justi- 
fied in inferring that being a self-mover belongs), to soul. 

In constructing all such explanatory accounts, however, Aristotle 
believes that philosophical or empirical testing is needed to verify that 
our M premises are (a) true, (b) primary, (c) immediate, (d) better known 
than, (e) prior to, and (f) explanatory of, our demonstrative conclusions.°° 
It is also the case that the preliminary accounts that figure in our conclu- 
sions must themselves be true, and have explanations which are prior to 
and better known than they are. 

Understanding how Aristotle thought of the verification of M prem- 
ises is crucially important for understanding his explanationist picture 
of demonstration. For him, we can verify an M premise by testing out 
whether it coheres with the rest of our scientific knowledge about the 
world. His putative demonstration that thunder belongs to the clouds in 
virtue of the middle term ‘quenching of fire’, in fact, provides an example 
of how to find out if an M premise meets all of the above requirements. 
The claim that thunder is a quenching of fire that belongs to the clouds 
derives, as Aristotle tells us in the Meteorology, from Anaxagoras." There, 
after being subjected to more rigorous questioning, Aristotle rejects the 
middle term hypothesised in the Posterior Analytics — ‘quenching of fire’ — 
on the grounds that we lack a good preliminary account of why fire would 
be in the clouds in the first place. However, according to Aristotle’s natu- 
ral science, dry exhalation, unlike fire, 7s naturally able to be in clouds.* 


© APo 1.2, 71b17—25. Aristotle’s theory of science does not follow a deductive-nomological model. 
See Brody (1972). Thus, although ‘being near’ to earth and ‘not-twinkling’ are co—extensive 
properties of planets that are nomologically deducible from one another, ‘being near’ is the 
property explanatory of ‘not—twinkling’, and not vice versa. See APo 1.13, 78a30-8. 

| Meteor. 2.9, 369b14—19 = DKs59 A84 = TEGP 50. 

% See Meteor. 2.9, 369b11-370433. 
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Thus, he implies that a more plausible definition of thunder would be: 
‘thunder=,., the [A] noise caused by [B] the ejection of dry exhalation 
(ava6upiaois) in [C] condensed clouds’. 

Aristotle’s revised account of his earlier definition of thunder shows 
that we can challenge purported explanations of why P belongs to S both 
in the upward direction (in terms of other accounts that their M premises/ 
explanations presuppose), and in the downward direction (in terms of the 
consequences that follow from these M premises/explanations). 

This strongly suggests that the status of the second M premise in 
Aristotle’s original explanation — quenching of fire belongs to cloud — 
must be hypothetical. If so, then Aristotle is also comfortable with the 
idea that, in searching for a definition, not every preliminary account 
need be an established fact that is either prior or posterior to another fact: 
some preliminary accounts, Aristotle allows, are hypothetical, i.e. believed 
(but not known) to be facts, and as such, need to be verified. 

Aristotle claims that this method of inquiring into essential defini- 
tions, namely, the method of seeking middle terms that explain our 
preliminary or identifying accounts (gathered via induction) of a given 
attribute P or subject S, is universal. In summarising the four ways he 
thinks we inquire, namely, by asking (1): whether some S exists; (2) what 
S is, (3) whether an attribute P belongs to S; and (4) why P belongs to S54 
Aristotle concludes: 


It happens, therefore, that in a// our inquiries we inquire either if there is a 
middle term or what the middle term is. For the middle term is the cause 
(aitiov), and this is what is sought in all cases. (APo 2.1, 90a5-7) 


If this is right, then Aristotle’s method in seeking to define the soul in 
De Anima will identical to, or a version of, this method of inquiry. If 
so, he should begin by accepting a certain preliminary account of soul, 
that P (Q, Y, etc.) belongs,,., .. to soul (e.g. “being self-moving’) which has 
been ascertained by induction or taken from hypotheses about inductively 


83 See APr 1.30, 46a3—-10. 

54 APo 2.1, 89b24-35. 

8 T take this to be very close to the view that Chiba (2012) calls ‘heuristic demonstrative inquiry’. 
The latter method may also be seen as equivalent to what Freeland (1990, 90) calls Aristotle’s 
‘abductive’ method, which ‘involves arguing from explanatory success to the truth of a scien- 
tific theory’. A closely related view is the logical-physical method of inquiry that Cleary (1994) 
proposes. Cf. Reeve (2017, xxxiv—xliv) who proposes a similar view about arriving at ‘starting- 
points’, which, I think, fails to account for the importance of middle-terms in Aristotle’s theory 
of scientific knowledge. 
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gathered material. Then, he should collect other accounts, or ‘principles’ 
concerning the soul that purport to provide explanatory middle terms 
for those accounts.° If these explanatory accounts, after being put to a 
philosophical test, do turn out to provide explanantia of why P (Q, Y, etc.) 
belongs to soul, it will be so either because: 


(1) P belongs,,¢ to all soul because there is no M for P, 
OR 
(2) P belongs... to soul because of M. 


per se 


In the former case, the definition of soul will become clearer as inquiry 
progresses because it will turn out that P (Q, Y, etc.) are themselves M 
terms for other per se attributes of the soul, but cannot be demonstrated 
from any higher M account. In other words, P will turn out to be an 
immediate and indemonstrable first principle belonging to the essence of 
the soul. 

In the latter case, the definition of soul will become clearer as inquiry 
progresses because the accounts which demonstrate why P (Q, Y, etc.) 
belongs to soul will themselves need to contain M terms which are part 
of the soul’s essence. As we shall see, this in fact is Aristotle’s procedure in 
De Anima. Hence, he lives in a third, scientific camp whilst investigating 
earlier Greek psychology. Scholars who still wish to defend the view that 
Aristotle’s method of obtaining scientific knowledge of a definition in 
his works on natural philosophy is ‘dialectical’, I think, owe us a clearer 
account of the relationship between the theory of definition Aristotle holds 
in the Topics, and the theory of definition he has in the Posterior Analytics. 


1.4 The Method of Scientific Inquiry in De Anima1 


Why then does Aristotle not just come out and say that this scientific 
method of inquiry is his solution to the methodological challenge? In fact, 
he does say so. The difficulty in seeing his solution is a result of the fact that, 
before he answers the challenge, he overwhelms his readers with a series of 
puzzles that psychology should aim at answering,” two of which receive an 
answer in DA 1,* and the rest of which receive answers in DA 2-3. 


86 See McKirahan (1992, 212-13). 

37 DA 1.1, 402a23—b16. 

8 See Chapters 9 and Io. 

9 Whilst the first of these puzzles does seem to be a methodological suggestion about how one 
might proceed, it is rejected at DA 1.1, 402b16-17. 
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However, as the ancient commentators recognised,®° a close analysis 


of DA 1.1 shows that, after presenting these intervening puzzles, Aristotle 
once again picks up the thread of the methodological challenge at DA 1.1, 
402b16, and gives his solution to it." He argues: 


But it seems that not only is it useful to know (yvésvan) the what-it-is in 
order to gain theoretical insight into the causes (16 Secpfiooi Tas aitias) in the 
substances (otoiaus) of the per se attributes (suuBeBnKdtoov) — just as in the 
mathematical sciences, what straightness and what curvature is, or what 
a line or what a geometrical surface is, is useful for discerning [the per se 
attribute of] how many right angles the angles of the triangle are equal to, 
but also conversely, [to know] the per se attributes contributes in great part 
to the scientific knowledge (16 ¢iSéva1) of the what-it-is; for whenever we 
are in a state such as to give an explanation (@yapev &1ro818dve01)% concern- 
ing the per se attributes, either all of them or most of them, in accordance 
with imagination (koté& tiv pavtaciav),+ then we shall be able to speak 
most correctly (kéAAIoTa) about the essence (ovcias); for the first prin- 
ciple of demonstration is the what-it-is; so with respect to those definitions 
(pica) which neither result in our coming to know (yvoopiZeiv) the per se 
attributes, nor easily produce a likely guess (gikéoo1) about them, it is clear 
that they have been spoken dialectically (S1aAekt1Kéds) and all of them are 
empty (xevés). (DA 1.1, 402b16—403a2) 


The difficulty in solving the methodological challenge, Aristotle now 
reveals, is the mistaken assumption that one must have in hand specific 
knowledge of what the soul is (e.g. its categorial genus), before one can 
know any of its properties — an assumption that raises a version of Meno’s 
paradox.®s 
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See Philop. (Jn de anima, 40.7—41.10). Although he does not give Aristotle’s method a label, 
he gives as examples of its use Aristotle’s procedure in the Physics for defining place, the 
infinite, the void, and time, and in the Meteorology, a hailstorm. Themist. (Paraphrasis in 
de Anima, 2.20), strikes a more intuitionist note, and labels Aristotle’s method otv@eo1s, 
by which he means an act of the intellect which is able to judge that properties necessarily 
belong to a subject (td Urépxov TS TedyyaTi ws UTépXov), e.g. ‘Snow is white’ (Paraphrasis 
in de Anima, 109.26-110.4). 

This line is logically connected back to DA 1.1, 402422. Aristotle’s claim here is not connected to 
the question posed at DA 1.1 402b14—16, whether we ought first to investigate the objects which 
the powers of soul are correlated with, or the powers themselves. 

See McKirahan (1992, 72). Here, as in APo 2.2, 90a9-13, Aristotle treats mathematical objects 
such as triangles as (secondary) substances. 

For this epistemic use of xe see APo 2.8, 9328-9, and APr 1.30, 46a17-27. See Bolton (1987, 
132, n. 26). 

On this function of imagination, see D. Frede (1992, 286). Cf. Insomn. 2, 460b18; DA 3.3, 428b3. 
See Ferejohn (1988) and Burnyeat (1981). 
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In the Meno, Socrates claims that he cannot know what sort of thing 
virtue is (in the first case, whether it teachable or not), because he does not 
know at all what virtue is (611 tot’ éoti TO Tapdétrav).® Progress occurs 
when Socrates allows Meno to begin to investigate what sort of thing vir- 
tue is by means of the method of hypothesis before he knows what virtue is.°” 
For instance, he allows that virtue is the sort of thing that is necessarily 
good, in order to test whether this is consistent with it being the sort of 
thing that is teachable, and he allows Meno to test whether the hypothesis 
that virtue is teachable is consistent with there being no teachers of it. By 
offering the method of hypothesis as the way forward, Plato implicitly 
rejects the priority of the what-is-it question in favour of the priority of the 
what-sort-of-thing-is-it (hypothetically) question.” 

Aristotle inherits Plato’s suggested solution to the paradox. For this rea- 
son, his initial remark at DA 1.1, 402a23—4, that we should perhaps (iows) 
first locate what the genus of soul is in the sense of its what-it-is, turns out 
to be a provocation which he does not pursue until DA 2. Instead, in the 
above passage, he solves the methodological challenge by claiming that 
we are able to make progress into what soul is, or its proper genus and 
differentia, by seeing how well proposed definitions of its genus and dif- 
ferentia facilitate scientific knowledge of, or guesses at, its apparent per se 
attributes.° 

In what follows, I shall call this Aristotle’s demonstrative heuristic. This 
heuristic, which tests whether a definition facilitates knowledge of the 
per se attributes of an entity, is absent from the Topics and the Sophistical 
Refutations’7° This is because it is a procedure that tests out whether a 
definition is scientific, or empty and dialectical. Aristotle’s affirmation 
that we should use the demonstrative heuristic in order to make progress 
towards a science of soul confirms that his chosen method of inquiry is 
either identical to or closely related to the scientific method of inquiry he 
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Men. 71a6-7. 

67 Men. 86d3ff. Cf. Wilkes (1979); Benson (2003); Wolfsdorf (2008). 

68 We see this method at work in Plato’s later dialogues, such as in the Republic, where the attributes 
of justice are established long before the definition of justice is revealed. 

Pace Polansky (2007, 49), who thinks that this passage does not represent a shift in proce- 
dure whereby we first investigate per se attributes. Beginning from the per se attributes (t& 
oupBeBnkota) of a kind before having a definition of the specific kind itself is also recom- 
mended in the Parts of Animals. See PA 1.1, 640a13—-15. PA 1.5, 645236—b3: Avaykaiov 8 TpaTov 
T& oupPeRnKdTa SieAciv epi Exaotov yévos, 60a kal abTa T&OIW UTdpxEI ToIs Caors, pETE BE 
Tatta Tas aitias avTayv Treip&oGor SieAeiv. 

7° See Bolton (1987, 147-8). 
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puts forward in the Posterior Analytics. If so, taken as whole, Aristotle’s 
inquiry into the nature of soul should: 


(x) Establish (through perception, experience, and induction) that 
soul, S, exists as a natural kind. 

(2) Collect preliminary accounts, A,, A,...A,, of S’s per se attributes, P, 
Q) Y, etc. (e.g. [A] = P belongs... .. to S). 

(3) Select preliminary accounts and hypothetical definitions, D,, 
D,...D,, that are prior to, and purportedly explanatory of, other 
preliminary accounts, A,,...A,. (e.g. [D,] = Y belongs,., to S). 

(4) Test whether D,, D,...D,, in conjunction with one’s background 
scientific knowledge, facilitate demonstrations, or likely inferences 
that accord with imagination, of why P, Q, Y, etc. belong... ,. to S.” 


Appropriately, Aristotle structures his inquiry in DA 1.2-5 in accordance 
with each of these four steps. Steps (1) and (2) are carried out at the begin- 
ning of DA 1.2 when he writes: 


In investigating the soul, whilst going through the puzzles (S1aTropotvtas) 
which are to be solved (ettropeiv) as we proceed,” it is necessary at the 
same time to take into account the earlier opinions (84§as) of as many of 
those who have stated something about soul, so that we may adopt what 
has been said correctly (kaAés), and avoid what has not been said correctly. 
But the starting point (apy) of the investigation (CntioEws) is to lay out 
the attributes which appear to belong most of all to the soul by nature (t& 
udMota SoKotve’ Urdpyeiv avtf KaT& pot). Animate things appear to 
differ most of all from inanimate things in two ways, both by motion 
(kivqjoe1) and in perceiving (aic8dvec8a1). We have taken over from our 
predecessors roughly (cxe86v) these same two attributes concerning the 
soul. (DA 1.2, 403b20-8) 


In fulfilment of step (1), Aristotle accepts that we already know that there 
is a subject kind called ‘soul’ that accounts for why some objects in the 
world are alive, and other objects are not. In fulfilment of step (2), he 
claims that the starting points of the investigation are that the production 
of motion and the production of perception are attributes that belong to 
the soul by nature, since these attributes mark out the distinction between 
living and non-living things upon which the existence of soul is based. 


7 See Kosman (1973, 387). 

7 Tt should be emphasised here that Aristotle distinguishes between: (i) going through the puzzles, 
and (ii) reviewing the predecessors’ opinions. This distinction is not only evident in the seem- 
ingly a priori list of puzzles provided in DA 1.1, but it is also borne out in DA 1.3-5, where it is 
clear that not all predecessor opinions generate puzzles. 
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Thus, the preliminary first principles that Aristotle accepts are that 
(i) the production of motion in animate things belongs to soul,?3 and that 
(ii) the activity of perception in animate things belongs to soul. These pre- 
liminary accounts of soul, in fact, serve as the ‘starting points’ asked for 
by question (B) of the methodological challenge. These are premises from 
which an inquiry into the essential definition of soul can begin its upward 
explanatory ascent. The inquiry into the soul’s definition will now take 
the form of asking why these attributes belong to the soul, i.e. what is the 
middle term contained in the definition of the soul’s essence from which 
(via other premises), these attributes can be shown to belong to the soul 
per se, or, with which (under another description) they are identical to. 

There is also a reference here to steps (3) and (4). Aristotle claims that 
we should both gather statements about the soul from earlier thinkers, and 
take into account the extent to which they spoke correctly and incorrectly 
about it. Yet, how could this correctness be tested without Aristotle (and his 
readers) already knowing the soul’s essential definition? Aristotle’s demon- 
strative heuristic provides an answer: insofar as an earlier psychological 
account is able to explain the soul’s production of motion and perception, 
affirmed by the preliminary accounts of the soul’s attributes collected at 
step (2), it can be judged as revealing the soul’s essence correctly. Insofar 
as it is not able to do so, it can be judged as dialectical and scientifically 
empty.4 Below, I shall argue that Aristotle’s discussion of earlier theories 
of soul casts them as explanatory in nature and represents a fulfilment of 
step (3). I shall then argue that his criticisms of those theories, some which 
involve a discussion of puzzles (étropic) about their views, overtly appeal 
to the demonstrative heuristic, and represent a fulfilment of step (4). 


73 The soul’s ability to move and direct the body locally from one place to another is never in doubt 
in DA; it is only the way in which soul asserts its control over the body that is ever in question. 
Cf. DA 1.4, 407b34—408a1; DA 1.4, 408a32-33; DA 1.4, 409a16-17; DA 15, 411429. 

74 Someone might wonder, however, what Aristotle takes to be the relationship between defini- 
tions which turn out to be said ‘dialectically’ and are ‘empty’, and definitions offered by the 
‘dialectician’ (6 S10AeKT1Kds), who defines psychological affections such as ‘anger’, by mentioning 
the form of anger — ‘desire for revenge’ but not the material changes associated with this form 
(DA 1.1, 403a29-31). I take it that Aristotle’s puzzle about who the natural scientist (6 puoikéds) 
is has as its conclusion the idea that both the (Platonic) dialectician, and the Presocratic ‘natural 
scientists’, offer definitions of psychological affections which end up being ‘dialectical and 
empty to some degree, insofar as the former cannot derive the material consequences of psy- 
chological affections in the body, and the latter cannot derive the formal ones. Both sorts of 
definitions then, for different reasons, can be considered as partially ‘dialectical and empty’, in 
the sense that neither can derive, in an explanatory way, the relevant psychological phenomena. 
See DA 1.1, 403a19-24. 
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1.5 The Purpose of Doxography in De Anima 1.2 


A first reason for thinking that Aristotle’s treatment of earlier Greek 
thinkers will represent the fulfilment of step (3) of his scientific method 
of inquiry is that, when he comes to give an overview of their theories of 
soul in the “doxographical’ section of DA 1.2,”> he does not merely report 
what these theories said it to be. Instead, he claims that earlier thinkers 
attempted to define (6piZovtam) the soul, and that they had reasons for 
thinking it to be one thing rather than another. In particular, he claims 
that they attempted to explanatorily ‘reduce’ (evéyeta) each of the attri- 
butes by which they defined soul — motion, perception, or incorporeality — 
‘to properties belonging to the first principles’ (rpds Tas &pyXds) of their 
metaphysical theories.7* Although these theories are said to differ with 
respect to the number of principles they affirmed,’”” and with respect to 
whether these principles were corporeal, incorporeal, or a combination of 
both,’# Aristotle portrays earlier Greek psychologies as having the goal of 
explaining the essential cause of the soul’s per se attributes by means of a 
definitional investigation into its principles.” 

For instance, Aristotle claims that Democritus defined the soul as a 
type of fire because (81) fire atoms, qua spherical and highly mobile, are 
most of all able to slip into the bodies of animals and cause the atoms 
that comprise those bodies to move.*° Similarly, in his discussion of the 
theories of those who held the soul to be responsible for perception and 
knowledge, he ascribes to Plato the deduction that, because ‘like cognises 
like’, and because the things we in fact know are composed of the first 
principles, the soul must also be composed of the first principles.*" 

Further, when he brings his review of his predecessors’ psychologies 
to an end, he claims, in fulfilment of step (3), to have reported both what 
they handed down about the soul with respect to its motive and cognitive 
powers, and the causes in their definitions which purport to explain these 
per se attributes (kai 81 &s aitias Aéyouoww ottw).” Aristotle’s reason for 
presenting the opinions of earlier thinkers in this fashion is that he thinks 


7 Cf. Mansfeld (1990, 3208-11). 
76 DA 1.2, 405br1—-13. 

77 DA1.2, 405a2. 

78 DA 1.2, 404b30—405a2. 

79 See Hankinson (1998, 50). 
DA 1.2, 404a5-9. 

8 DA 1.2, 404b16-18. 

& DA 1.2, 405b30. 
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of their first principles as middle-term causes that can function in putative 
demonstrations of the soul’s per se attributes. 


1.6 The Use of the Demonstrative Heuristic in De Anima 


It is apparent then that Aristotle represents earlier Greek psychologists as 
having provided definitions of soul meant to be explanatory of its attri- 
butes. It is also apparent that he explicitly tests these definitions with a 
view to the demonstrative heuristic he establishes in DA 1.1 in fulfilment 
of step (4) of his method of scientific inquiry. 

A paradigm case of Aristotle’s appeal to the demonstrative heuristic is 
found in his criticism of the harmony theory of soul.** In this context, he 
gives the argument: 


[That the soul cannot be a harmony] would be patently obvious if someone 
attempted to explain (4mo08i8d6vo1) the passive attributes and the active 
works (t& 1d ON Kai T& ~pya) of the soul in virtue of a particular har- 
mony; for it is difficult to harmonise them together (2papydZerv). (DA 1.4, 


4083-5) 


Aristotle is not simply making puns. His use of épapudZew carries the 
technical sense of having a theory ‘fit with’ the particular facts, as he 
explains in the Posterior Analytics: 


Of those things whose genus is different, such as the things falling under 
arithmetic and the things falling under geometry, an arithmetical demon- 
stration will not fit with (pappdcar) the per se attributes (ouuBeBnKdta) of 
magnitudes, unless magnitudes are numbers. (APo 1.7, 75b3-6) 


To say in this technical sense that things do not épapydZeiv is to say that 
one cannot explain the per se attributes of an item falling under a genus 
K by using principles from a genus L, unless K is subordinate to L.* This 
was Aristotle’s original worry expressed in part (B) of the methodological 
challenge. 

It is with this sense in mind that Aristotle claims that the principle of 
‘harmony’ does not appear to explain — through a relevant middle term — 
any of the soul’s per se attributes or capacities.’° The reason why is that, 


8 Cf. Charles (2005, 167-70). 

84 See Gottschalk (1971); Charlton (1985); Caston (1997). 
85 See Peramatzis (2011, 69, n. 18). 

86 See also Metaph. A.5, 986a1—-6. 
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using the demonstrative heuristic, if one posits that the essence of soul is 
a type of harmony, the most one can cull from this definition is a demon- 
strative syllogism of the following sort: 


1. [A] P belongs,,.,.. to [B] harmony of bodily opposites. 
2. [B] Harmony of bodily opposites belongs,., to [C] soul. 
3. [A] P belongs,,.,,. to [C] soul. 


The explanatory problem with this syllogism is that there are no known 
attributes of the middle-term, ‘harmony of bodily opposites’, which pro- 
vide an explanatory link to any demonstrable attribute, P, that belongs to 
the soul, such as ‘able to cause perception’ and ‘able to cause cognition’. 
For Aristotle, the bodily state of harmony is only explanatory of, for 
example, various musical qualities (e.g. the Lydian mode), or the state of 
various material combinations or mixtures (e.g. the state of houses, chairs, 
cakes, etc.). It does not, however, possess an explanatory connection to 
any particular psychological attribute. This implies that a harmony, under 
any determinate description, belongs to a genus different from soul, and 
that the science of soul is not subordinate to harmonic science.*” I shall 
discuss many other examples and ways Aristotle appeals to the demonstra- 
tive heuristic in criticising his predecessors in the chapters that follow. 


1.7 A Question about the Property of Incorporeality 


Having established that Aristotle does make use of the demonstrative heu- 
ristic in criticising earlier definitions of soul, there remain two questions 
about its use: first, whether soul’s per se attributes collected in step (2), 
namely, its power to produce motion and perception, is complete; and 
second, whether Aristotle’s scientific method of inquiry is compatible with 
his so-called aporetic method. 

The first question arises because, in DA 1.2, Aristotle seems to make 
a third addition to the list of attributes known to belong to the soul. He 
writes: 


Nearly all the predecessors attempted to define (6piZovta) the soul 
by these three things: motion, perception, incorporeality (Gopdrtoo). 
(DA 1.2, 405b11-12) 


However, a close analysis of the role that this concept plays in DA 1 shows 
that incorporeality is not treated by Aristotle as a basic per se attribute 


87 See Chapter 6. 
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of soul.** Instead, it is cast as a feature that helps to explain the soul’s ability 
to be productive of motion.*? The explanatory connection of incorporeal- 
ity to motivity receives official confirmation at the beginning of DA 1.4, 
where Aristotle writes: 


Of the three ways handed down to us with respect to which they define 
soul, (A) some defined (écregfvavto) it as that which is most productive 
of motion in virtue of moving itself; (B) others as the most fine-grained or 
most incorporeal (16 AetwTopepgotatov 7 T6 AowmpaTatatov) body among 
the other bodies. These views seem to contain certain puzzles (étropias) 
and inconsistencies (Gtrevavtiaceis) — we have roughly discussed them. 
But it remains to investigate (C) what is meant by the claim that the soul 
is from the elements. (DA 15, 409b19—24) 


Here, Aristotle refers to three groups of earlier Greek thinkers who defined 
the soul, marked out as (A), (B), and (C). It is true that Aristotle thinks 
there is a difference between groups (A) and (B). Those in (A) we might 
call strict incorporealists about the soul, while those in (B) we might call 
relaxed incorporealists. However, it is clear that Aristotle links (A) and (B) 
together insofar as both contain thinkers who defined the soul in virtue 
of its known per se attribute of producing motion. Plato and Xenocrates are 
included in (A), because they define the soul as a non-corporeal self-mover. 
Democritus, Diogenes of Apollonia, and Heraclitus, among others, are 
included in (B), because their theories identify soul as a corporeal mover 
that is /ess perceptible, or /ess stable, than typical corporeal things. In no 
case is incorporeality seen as a per se attribute of soul that has explanatory 
importance apart from motivity.°° 


In most contexts, Aristotle uses a comparative or superlative form of &o@patos, such as, ‘most 

of all incorporeal’ (u&Atota &oapatov), which he makes logically equivalent to, ‘finest in grain’ 

(Aettouepéotatév). Cf. Renehan (1980, 135, n. 68), who points out that Aristotle’s superlatives 

can be taken as evidence against Gomperz’s (1932) view that &oaparos in its earliest (and unat- 

tested) use has the sense of ‘fineness in grain’. Cf. Barto$ (2006). 

89 The explanation of its appearance in this list by Simplic. (Zn de Anima, 32.29—-33.4), that incor- 
poreality can be inferred from what was said about the soul beforehand, is vacuous, as is that 
of Themist. (Paraphrasis in de Anima, 14.4—23), the latter of whom claims that earlier thinkers 
seem to have been led unintentionally to ‘dream up’ this feature of the soul. Philop. (7 de anima, 
90.20-—4) rightly sees incorporeality as a feature from which causing motion and being in motion 
follow. 

9° We find further assurance of the connection of incorporeality (and fineness in grain) to motivity 

in Aristotle’s characterisation of Diogenes of Apollonia. Aristotle writes that he reasoned that 

soul is air because, ‘insofar as air is finest in grain, it is productive of motion’ (7) 8 AetTéTaTOV, 
kwntikov). DA 1.2, 405a21-5. Aristotle also connects motivity to incorporeality in his discussion 
of Heraclitus. See DA 1.2, 405a25—8. See also DA 1.2, 404b30—405a7. 
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1.8 The Demonstrative Heuristic and Aporetic Tests 


The second question about the demonstrative heuristic, whether it is 
compatible with Aristotle’s aporetic method, requires a similarly nuanced 
answer. In claiming that he advocates using the demonstrative heuristic to 
test the explanatory adequacy of earlier definitions of soul, I do not mean 
to suggest that he does not also use other methodological tools alongside, 
or as part of, this heuristic, such as aporetic reasoning or dialectical topoi. 

It is well established that one of Aristotle’s most important means for 
testing out philosophical views involves working through puzzles or con- 
ceptual impasses (étropio). These impasses result when a given philo- 
sophical claim and its denial can be taken to provide an explanation that 
is prima facie consistent with some explananda, whilst at the same time, 
prima facie inconsistent with other phenomena or established truths.” 
Aristotle often casts earlier views as occupying, respectively, each side 
of a puzzle, in order to show that both sides rests upon a common false 
assumption. 

It is clear that working through such puzzles is compatible with the use 
of the demonstrative heuristic, and in fact, can be seen as falling under its 
imaginative component. Thus, Aristotle finds étropica for elemental soul 
theories,” for the harmony theory of soul,?} and for a panpsychist theory 
of soul.°* However, solving conceptual puzzles that result from investigat- 
ing the consequences of a particular thesis and its denial do not constitute 
Aristotle’s preferred philosophical method for inquiring into the explana- 
tory adequacy of earlier definitions of soul. Instead, raising puzzles for 
their theories is a part of Aristotle’s method of scientific inquiry, whose 
essential part is the demonstrative heuristic. 

In the following chapters, I shall attempt to show that Aristotle’s 
treatment of earlier Greek psychologies is in general fair, philosophi- 
cally rigorous, and oriented towards testing out their explanatory power. 
However, this thesis comes with three caveats. 

First, it does not mean that, in a scientific inquiry, Aristotle cannot 
make use of the tools of dialectic.% In fact, just as his inquiry makes use of 


®* For instance, one can have a definition of F that seems to explain its per se attributes, B, C, and 
D, but which entails the denial of Q, which is a fact of some science, S. 

9» DA 15, 410427. 

3 DA 1.4, 408424. 

94 DAt5, 41149. 

9 Pace Witt (1992, 171). 

96 See Kakkuri-Knuuttila (2005). 
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aporetic tests, in some cases, he also uses dialectical topoi. In some cases, 
the use of such topoi is necessary.9” For instance, one cannot formulate 
a scientific definition that uses homonymous terms,** or that confuses 
effects with causes,®? or that contains metaphorical classifications rather 
than literal ones.'°° 

However, as I argued above, the use of a dialectical tool or argument 
during the course of an inquiry is not sufficient for an inquiry to be ‘dialec- 
tical’. Affirming the latter idea has tended to promote unnecessary confu- 
sion in the literature, as it implies that we should expect to find Aristotle 
always attempting to follow the rules codified in the Topics for criticising 
earlier thinkers, or using philosophically substandard arguments that are 
semantic in nature. What we actually find is that, in nearly all of Aristotle's 
criticisms, he gives rigorous philosophical arguments and ignores these 
rules.!" However, since this is a hotly debated topic, in what follows, I 
take pains to point out when and how I think that Aristotle makes use of 
dialectical tools in his criticisms. 

Second, to say that Aristotle follows a scientific method of inquiry in 
DA 1 is not to say that every criticism he makes is one which attempts to 
syllogise, in an explanatory way, from a predecessor definition of soul, 
through one of its terms, to one of the soul’s per se attributes. Although 
finding such explanatory connections is Aristotle’s over-arching goal 
in reviewing earlier Greek psychologies, it is not a requirement of the 
method of scientific inquiry in general that one can only use syllogistic 
arguments in order to test the adequacy of particular definitions, as we 
saw already in the case of Aristotle’s revised definition of thunder in the 
Meteorology. 

As will be obvious in what follows, Aristotle thinks that there are a 
number of problematic consequences that follow from earlier definitions 
of soul which can be discovered simply by imagining what would follow 
if they were true. Some of these results of imagination show that some 
definitions of soul imply things that conflict with empirical phenomena; 
others show that they are in conflict with the principles of Aristotle’s natu- 
ral philosophy. For Aristotle, either of these kinds of conflict are enough 


97 Cf. Upton (1985). 

% See Top. 1.15. 

9 See Top. 6.6, 145bioff. 

100 See Top. 6.2, 139b32ff. 

rot Cf. Owen (1961); Smith (1993); Kakkuri—Knuuttila (2005). 
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to show that a particular thesis or definition cannot provide an adequate 
explanation of the soul’s per se attributes. In what follows, I shall describe 
these sorts of arguments as ones that appeal to the imaginative component 
of the demonstrative heuristic. 

Finally, while the claims that take up the majority of Aristotle’s time 
are those elements of his predecessors’ system of nature that figure in their 
definitions of soul (e.g. atoms, harmony, self-moving motion, and self 
moving number), he is also interested in the daw-like principles they relied 
upon in order to justify their definitions. One of these is Empedocles’ 
principle that, ‘like cognises like’; another is the atomist and Platonic 
principle that, ‘nothing moves anything else without being in motion’. In 
following a scientific method of inquiry, Aristotle will be concerned with 
testing out both sorts of principles. 


1.9 The Necessity of the Demonstrative Heuristic 


A final reason that Aristotle’s inquiry into earlier theories of soul is nec- 
essary is this: in the Posterior Analytics, he makes it clear that to obtain 
scientific knowledge of the principles of some object of inquiry, one 
needs to show that possible alternative explanatory principles are not 
convincing: 


If we are to obtain scientific knowledge through demonstration 
(81 &troSei€ews), not only must we know the principles (&pya&s) better and 
be better persuaded of them than of what is being proved, but we must 
also not find any other claim more convincing or better known amongst 
claims opposed to our principles, from which a mistaken conclusion of 
some proposition contrary to our principles may be deduced, since some- 
one who has unconditional scientific knowledge must necessarily be inca- 
pable of being persuaded of what is contrary to that knowledge. (APo 1.2, 
72a37—b4) 


If so, then Aristotle thinks that his Hylomorphic Thesis reached by the 
method of division in DA 2.1, as well as the further refinements of the 
definition of soul it offers, are plausible only because, after his inquiry into 
earlier definitions of soul, the Hylomorphic Thesis looks like it could pro- 
vide a more plausible framework for explaining the soul’s per se attributes 
than any Presocratic or Academic theory could. 

We have then good textual evidence that Aristotle both wants to, and 
does, apply the demonstrative heuristic to earlier psychological accounts. 
If so, his treatment of early Greek psychological theories cannot simply 
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be identified as an exercise in historical doxography or dialectic or eristic 
(even if it contains elements of these activities), as many commentators 
still assume. Rather, Aristotle’s criticisms of earlier Greek psychology form 
a crucial part of his, and his school’s, considered attempt to see how the 
principles of material, formal, final, and efficient cause, identified as first 
principles in his works on natural philosophy, apply to the case of soul 


and body. 


CHAPTER 2 


Definition, Explanation and the Soul—Body Relation 


There are two further questions which they add at the end: how 
can the soul move the body if it is in no way material, and how 
can it receive the forms of corporeal objects... These questions 
presuppose amongst other things an explanation of the union 
between soul and body, which I have not yet deal with at all. But 
I will say, for your benefit at least, that the whole problem con- 
tained in such questions arises simply from a supposition that is 
false, and cannot in any way be proved, namely, that, if the soul 
and the body are two substances whose nature is different, this 
prevents them from being able to act on each other. 


Descartes, Appendix to the Fifth Set of Objections and Replies 


2.1 Introduction 


In DA 13, Aristotle adds a further condition for an adequate scientific 
definition of soul: along with explaining the soul’s per se attributes, it must 
also explain the nature of the soul—body relation. This condition is in a 
way already implied by the demonstrative heuristic, since it presupposes 
that the per se attributes that belong to the soul are those that it manifests 
in a living body. 

Just as importantly, Aristotle presupposes that to meet this condition, 
an explanation of the soul—body relation should be consistent with the 
best laws of (Aristotelian) physics. In particular, Aristotle will argue that 
it must conform to a general principle, which I call the Axiom of Causal 
Association, which explains why natural things are able to interact with 
one another. He writes: 


But this is the absurdity involved in this [sc. Timaean account] as well as 
most (Agiotots) other accounts concerning soul: they attach (suvétr Tou01) 
the soul to, and place it (t1@éa01v) within, body, having not added to their 
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definition (tpoobfiopicovtes)! [of soul] the cause by which (81& tiv’ aitiay) 
this occurs, nor in what state the body is in. And yet some such explana- 
tion would seem to be necessary; for it is on account of an association 
(koiveoviav) that one thing acts (troii), and another thing suffers (Técye1), 
that one thing is moved (kiveitan), and another thing causes motion (kivet); 
and of these relations, none belong (G7r4pxe1) to things related by chance. 
(DA 1.3, 407b13-19) 


Here Aristotle proposes that, apart from the ability to provide motion and 
perception to living things — a good definition of soul must also be able 
to account for: (1) the presence of soul in bodies, (2) the kinds of bodies it 
can be present in, and (3) the natural principle (s) in virtue of which souls 
are able to affect (or be affected by) such bodies. This new definitional 
requirement leaves no room for doubt that Aristotle’s concern with earlier 
Greek psychology is scientific in nature. 

I first explore Aristotle’s claim that earlier thinkers did not provide 
descriptions within their definitions of soul that facilitate a principled 
explanation of how soul and body are causally related to one another 
(Section 2.2). I then discuss his suggestion that the soul—body relation 
can be explained in virtue of a principle that I call the Axiom of Causal 
Association (Section 2.3). I go on to illustrate the categorial nature of this 
principle, and its philosophical importance in constructing a theory of the 
soul’s causal relationship to the body. I argue that a proper understanding 
of Aristotle’s reason for insisting on this principle in psychology allows 
us to see why the problem of soul—body interaction arises for Cartesian 
dualism, but not for hylomorphism (Section 2.4). I then discuss Aristotle’s 
famous criticism of transmigration theories via his craft-soul analogy, and 
whether or not Plato really falls prey to such a criticism (Sections 2.5-2.7). 


2.2 Causal Community in the Definitions of Related Entities 


Aristotle alleges that most earlier definitions of soul did not include — in 
the definiens — a property from which they could demonstrate why soul 
is in, or why it can move, the body. In order to avoid this problem, and 
turn a dialectical or empty definition of soul into a scientific one, he says, 
one needs to build into the definition of soul an ability for it to be in and 


' The term tpoodiopiZeiv one that Aristotle uses to refer to the process of adding in terms or 
phrases to a definition or account in order to make it complete. Cf. Metaph. (3, to0sb21, Metaph. 
13, 1005b27; Metaph. ©.5, 104817; NE 6.3, 1139b32; DA 2.2, 414423; DI 5, 17a36; DI 9, 20b29. 
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cause motion to a specific sort of natural body. Similarly, he suggests, one 
needs to ‘build into’ the definition of a natural body an ability to possess 
soul and undergo the motions it produces. Aristotle is thus asking for a 
principle that would underwrite a syllogism of the following sort: 


1. [A] Soul belongs,.; to [B] a kind K causally related to bodies in a 
certain state. 

2. [B] Kind K belongs, ,. to [C] bodies in a certain state. 

3. [A] Soul belongs,,., .. to [C] bodies in a certain state. 


Aristotle argues that this further requirement for a good definition of soul 
follows from a basic principle established in his natural philosophy: in 
order for any x and y to associate causally with one another by nature, 
there must exist an associative relationship between x and y, namely: x has 
a capacity to affect y iff y has a capacity to be affected by x.” 

Aristotle advocates this principle in a number of places, but its clearest 
explication is found in GC’ 1.7. In this chapter, he gives a brief history of 
the general principles earlier thinkers proposed for explaining the pos- 
sibility of natural objects affecting or moving one another. The candidate 
principles of interaction he reduces to two: (I) the principle that an object 
can only be changed by an object walike it, and (II) the principle that an 
object can only be changed by an object /ike it. 

Aristotle claims that most earlier Greek thinkers held the former prin- 
ciple, and that Democritus was the sole defender of the latter} Call the 
first the Causal Difference Principle, and the second the Causal Likeness 
Principle. Since these principles are contrary to one another, Aristotle sets 
himself the task of figuring out which one makes more sense to affirm as 
a principle of natural interaction. 

In favour of the Causal Difference Principle, Aristotle argues that if any 
two things were absolutely like one another, there would not be a sufficient 
reason that would explain why one would act on the other rather than 
vice versa, or indeed why one would act upon the other at all. However, 


> Cf. Phys. 3.1, 200b28-32; Metaph. ©.1, 1046a19—26; Hicks (1907, 262). 

3 Heidel (1906, 357-8) claims this to be ‘demonstrably’ false, citing Democritus (Aristotle's own 
example) and Diogenes of Apollonia (DK64 Bz = TEGP 4[F2]) as counter-examples. However, 
the Diogenes fragment is mot ‘an emphatic enunciation of the principle that like is changed by 
like’. It is rather a proto-Aristotelian claim that materials like, ‘earth, water, air, and fire’, which 
obviously are different from one another at the level of perception, must nevertheless not be 
different ‘in their own nature’ (tfj 18i01 gUoe) if they are to interact, which Aristotle accepts. 


Cf. GC 1.7, 322br1—-19. 
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in favour of the Causal Likeness Principle, he argues that if two things are 
completely unrelated, such as a line and whiteness, then there seems to 
be no way one could change the other. The point here is a categorial one. 
Just as one cannot think of colour qua colour causing a particular smell, 
Aristotle claims that we cannot conceive of whiteness, with respect to its 
being white, ‘acting upon’ a line, with respect to its being a line (e.g. bend- 
ing it), or vice versa. 


2.3 The Axiom of Causal Association in Psychology 


Instead of choosing between one or the other of these causal principles, 
Aristotle proposes a new principle that is an elegant synthesis of both. 
He argues that, for any two thing to interact by nature, they must both 
be opposite to one another (and hence ‘unlike’) in one respect,’ and not be 
Opposite to one another (and hence, ‘like’) in another respect. When two 
things meet both these conditions, Aristotle calls them natural agents and 
patients. He defends this claim as follows: 


But since it is not by chance that any two things are by nature such as 
to act and be acted upon by one another (1d Tuxdv TépuKe Teo YE Kal 
troieiv) — but only those that are opposites or are in a state of contrariety — 
necessarily agent and patient must be alike in genus and the same, and 
yet unlike and opposite in species. For by nature body is acted upon by 
body, flavour by flavour, colour by colour, and so generally that which is 
homogenous is acted upon by that which is homogenous (16 dpoyevés UTS 
tot éuoyevous). The cause of this is that opposites are in every case within 
a single genus, and opposites are what reciprocally act and are acted upon). 
Hence, agent and patient must be in one sense the same [as one another], 
but in another sense different and unlike. (GC 1.7, 323b29—32.4 a5) 


This passage provides a summary of Aristotle’s rationalist attempt to 
explain why objects in nature interact with one another in a law-like and 
intelligible way and not by chance.° This abstract principle, he thinks, not 
only explains lower-level phenomena, such as why water can quench fire 
and fire can evaporate water, but also, higher-level phenomena, such as 


4 Aristotle would not, presumably, count ‘making the line white’ as whiteness changing the line. 
Instead, he would say that “Whiteness making the line white’ should be analysed as “Whiteness 
making the blackness in the line white’. 

5 GC17, 323b27-8. 

Burnyeat (2002, 39) calls this ‘a fundamental explanatory principle of Aristotelian physics’. Even so, 

the principle quickly runs into difficulties with respect to explaining particular chemical changes. 

See Mourelatos (1984). 
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why males of one animal genus cannot impregnate females of a different 
one. I shall call this Aristotle’s Axiom of Causal Association. 


Axiom of Causal Association =4.¢ For all x and y, x can be affected by y by 
nature iff (1) x and y fall under a common genus, U, which contains oppo- 
site species F and G, and (2) x has Fand y has G. 


By this principle, black and white can be opposite to one another since 
they exist in the genus of colour, but black and white cannot be oppo- 
site to two and three, since these numbers exist in the genus of discrete 
quantity. 

What is remarkable is that, in our De Anima passage, Aristotle suggests 
that the Axiom of Causal Association also applies to the domain of psychol- 
ogy. Indeed, he claims that it is a requirement of psychology to show how 
soul and body fit under it, given that the principle is put forward as hold- 
ing for a// naturally interacting entities. Aristotle’s criticism is not simply 
that earlier psychologists failed to observe how close the relationship is 
between the soul and the body it inhabits. Rather, it is that they did not 
specify the soul—body relation in the way the Axiom of Causal Association 
requires. 

Even so, it is not by any means easy to see how this principle could 
apply to psychology. For one thing, Aristotle’s standard application of this 
principle usually involves two independent bodies, each of which is able to 
mutually change the other by destroying the other body’s opposite quality 
such that a new basic element comes to be, or by both bodies equalising, 
or forming a synthesis of their qualities, such that a chemical mixture 
is formed Even so, Aristotle assumes that this principle does and must 
apply, if it is right to think that one of the soul’s per se attributes is to be 
able to cause the body to move. 


2.4 Associative Entity Dualism and Cartesian Dualism 


Aristotle’s concern with explaining the soul—body relationship is con- 
nected in a striking way to the Cartesian mind-body problem, which 
is how can a non-extended substantial mind interact with an extended 
substantial body.’ Aristotle’s Axiom of Causal Association suggests why 
this picture is intractable. It asserts that, regardless of what sort of thing 


7 See Chapter 6, Section 6.4. 
§ The modern presupposition being, of course, that in order to affect one another any two things 
must (a) be in spatial contact with one another, and (b) possess some sort of solidity. 
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(Toidv) a given x is, if it interacts with some y by nature, there will be a 
causal association principle, connected to the essences that figure in the 
definitions of both x and y, that helps to explain why this is so. Call this 
position associative entity dualism. 

Prima facie, Cartesian dualism might seem to meet requirement (2) of 
Aristotle's Axiom of Causal Association, as soul and body bear the opposite 
predicates, ‘non-extended’ and ‘extended’. However, it clearly does not 
meet requirement (1), since soul and body in Cartesianism do not fall 
under a common genus. In fact, Cartesian dualism posits that soul and 
body fall under contradictory genera, because it is committed to the view 
that reality can be divided into two ‘genera’ of substances, immaterial and 
material substance, such that what it means to be such a substance is to be 
extended or non-extended. 

Aristotle would diagnose the problem of substantial interaction in 
Cartesian dualism as amounting to the problem that there is no higher- 
level natural genus above extended and non-extended things that can 
explain their causal relation to one another. To avoid this problem, 
Aristotle would have urged Descartes to specify a common genus for 
extended body and non-extended soul, and the F and G properties or 
relations in virtue of which their interaction is intelligible. However, to do 
this, Descartes would have had to adopt a different categorial theory of 
being, in which extended things and non-extended things did not figure 
as ultimate disparate genera. 


2.5 The Craft—Soul Criticism 


Aristotle also offers an analogy to show why a science of soul needs such a 
principle. Although he might have given a concrete example from nature 
to show that not any two chance things can interact, such as the fact that a 
magnet can move some types of body (e.g. iron filings), but not others (e.g. 
milk),° instead, he gives a positive example that appeals to artifice to show 
the way soul should be understood to interact with the body. He writes: 


These accounts merely attempt to say what sort of thing (troiév T1) the 
soul is, but they add nothing at all to their definition (tpocSi0piZouaw) 
concerning the body that is to receive (Se€oyévou) it: just as if it were 
possible, as the Pythagorean stories claim, for any soul to be clothed in 


9 Cf. DA1.2, 405a19-21. 
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(év8Ueo8o1) any chance body. For it appears that each body possesses a 
particular (i810v) form and shape (ciSo¢ Kai pop@ny), but what they claim 
is like someone saying that the craft of carpentry (textovixiy) could be 
clothed in (@¢v8Ueo8) flutes: for it is necessary that an craft (téxvnv) must 
use (xpfjo@a1) [the right] tools (6pydvois), and that the soul [must use the 
right] body. (DA 1.3, 407b20-6) 


Aristotle’s own preliminary elucidation of what he is after appeals to the 
analogy of a craft that cannot be exercised without the appropriate tools. 
His argument makes the best sense in cases in which a craft is ‘in action’, 
so to speak, i.e. when carpentry is occuring, or music is being played. When 
a craft is active in this way, it necessarily requires certain kinds of instru- 
ments. Aristotle’s emphasis here is decidedly not on the idea that the activ- 
ity ‘supervenes’ upon the tool, or that the tool ‘gives rise’ to the activity; it 
is rather the reverse: a tool is used by an intellectual activity to achieve the 
ends defined by the craft. 

One way to read this analogy is to see Aristotle as saying that, if a body 
is not by nature suited to being used by the soul, then the soul will always 
have difficulties in trying to accomplish its peculiar goals, just as a builder 
would run into trouble using a flute as a hammer. This, Aristotle suggests, 
would seem likely to happen to a reincarnating soul which had a well- 
defined essence for accomplishing species-specific goals, such as a dog’s 
soul having the goal of moving the dog’s body to chase live prey on four 
legs, or a fly’s soul having the goal of navigating the fly’s body through the 
air in search of decayed food.° 

Along with certain unnamed Pythagoreans, Aristotle almost cer- 
tainly has Plato and other Academics in his sights here. Not only does 
Plato hold a version of the transmigration theory that is here used as 
a paradigm case of an account that does not properly explain why the 
soul exists in the body and can affect it, but the language Aristotle uses 
to describe the soul’s ‘entering in’ or ‘being clothed in’ (¢v8Ueo@m) any 
chance body evokes both the Republic’s and in the Phaedo’s reincarna- 
tion myths." 


In line with this interpretation, Themist. (Paraphrasis in de Anima, 23.37-24.2) gives the amus- 
ing picture of the soul of a gnat coming to inhabit the body of an elephant, and suggests that 
it would be difficult for the soul of a gnat to control the life-activities of an elephant body (e.g. 
because it might try to make it fly). Cf. Tertul. De Anima 32.6. 

Rep. 10, 6203; Phaed. 81e2—82a1. Cf. the mention of Pythagorean transmigration in Xenophanes 
DKa1 B7 = TEGP 18[F9], and Empedocles DK31 B17 = TEGP 178[F124]. Neither of these frag- 
ments, however, contains the term évveo8a. 
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2.6 Plato on the State of the Body 


In the next chapter, we will see what Aristotle’s specific criticisms of Plato’s 
definition of the soul are, and the extent to which the latter’s definition 
conforms to the demonstrative heuristic. However, it is worth pausing to 
ask whether Aristotle is justified in taking Plato to have failed to meet the 
requirements of the Axiom of Causal Association. This is because, in all 
of Plato’s dialogues in which he discusses the relation of soul and body, 
including the Phaedo, he does give some account of the body that is to 
receive soul, and he does so in terms of that body’s form and shape. 

In the Phaedo, for instance, Plato claims that one’s predominant desires 
during a given incarnation will cause one to transmigrate into an ani- 
mal that naturally feels and behaves in accordance with them. Those who 
have valued injustice and plunder, for instance, will enter into wolves and 
hawks, because they are governed by such desires.” 

Moreover, in the Timaeus, Plato expands upon this story by positing 
appropriate geometrical shapes for these different predominant desires, 
which shapes determine the kinds of body the soul can be reincarnated 
in. For instance, by being rational, a soul will retain its circular shape, and 
thus reincarnate in a human body with a circular head. If a soul does not 
use its rational capacities well, its circular shape will become elliptic and 
flattened out, such that in its next reincarnation it will only fit into the 
elongated head of a bird or a reptile. 

Even if such stories strike us as fanciful, they do provide an account of 
the condition of the body that is to receive the soul. If so, then Plato’s the- 
ory of soul seems immune to Aristotle’s criticism."4 Further, since Aristotle 
has the Timaeusas one of his targets, and probably the Phaedo and Republic 
as well, we must conclude one of two things: either Aristotle has failed to 
recognise that Plato’s account of soul does specify why the soul exists in 
the body, or there is some deeper feature about Plato’s account of the soul- 
body relation that Aristotle still finds problematic. 

There is a feature, in fact, that remains problematic about Plato’s 
account of the soul—body relation. It is that, like most earlier Greek 
psychologies, it does not contain a description in the definiens of soul 
that facilitates an explanation of why it can act upon and use the body." 


2 Phaed. 8223-6. 

3 Tim. 42c1-4; Tim. 91d6—92¢3. 

“4 As Philop. (/n de anima, 140.25-141.20) forcefully argues. 
% Cf. DA 1.3, 406b22-3. 
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As we shall see in Chapter 3, this is because Plato’s definition of the soul 
as a ‘self-mover’ does not contain or imply any descriptions which refer 
to the body. 


2.7. The Results of the Causal Association Problem 


Aristotle thinks that most earlier Greek accounts of soul fall prey to the 
causal association problem because their definitions of soul and body do 
not contain descriptions that explain their natural relation to one another. 
For him, if a definiens of soul only mentions what sort of thing it is, but 
does not specify the kinds of body it naturally interacts with, nor the 
nature of those kinds that makes them subject to the soul’s powers, it can- 
not be an adequate scientific explanation of the soul—body relation. The 
advantage of Aristotle’s formulation of the Axiom of Causal Association is 
that it leaves open the nature of the higher-level genus and the opposite 
properties that explain this relation. It only claims that, whatever soul 
turns out to be, it will only be in the body, and only act upon the body, if 
soul and body both do fall under such a genus and differ somehow in form 
or species. Aristotle adds that this difference should be on display within 
the definitions of (living) body and soul. 

As we shall see in the following chapters, Aristotle will attempt both to 
demonstrate the soul’s per se attributes from earlier definitions of soul, and 
to test whether these earlier definitions explain the soul—body relation in 
accordance with the Axiom of Causal Association. In the conclusion of this 
work, we shall see how Aristotle’s Hylomorphic Thesis attempts to conform 
to the positive stricture of associative entity dualism. 


CHAPTER 3 


Plato’s Psychology 


Nature is a certain principle and cause of being-moved and being- 
at-rest in that to which it belongs primarily, in virtue of itself and 
not accidentally. 


Aristotle, Physics 2.1, 192b20—23 


3.1 Introduction 


The formation of Aristotle’s hylomorphic conception of the soul undoubt- 
edly begins with Plato (ca. 424-347 BCE), his philosophical teacher at the 
Academy in Athens from the age of 18-37. Plato’s method of conceptual 
analysis, his pursuit of real definitions, and his claims that the nature 
of soul cannot be explained by the properties of material elements,’ fur- 
nished Aristotle with many of the conceptual tools and arguments that 
helped him to develop his own view of the nature of soul and its relation- 
ship to the body. 

Even so, Plato expresses a variety of claims about the soul throughout 
his dialogues without ever asserting any one view as dogma.” Amongst 
these claims are that soul has an antenatal and post-mortem existence} 
that it is unable to be corrupted by the body,‘ and that it can be divided 
into rational, appetitive, and spirited parts. 

However, in the De Anima, Aristotle is concerned with Plato’s defini- 
tions of soul advanced in the Phaedrus and Laws. In Phaedr. 245c7, Plato 
argues for the claim that soul ‘what moves itself’ (td att Kivotv), as well 


Cf. Leg. 10, 891c. 

Cf. Shorey (1960, 40-9). 

Cf. Meno 81c; Phaed. 114d. 

Rep. 10, 608cff. 

Rep. 4, 435cff. See Chapter 10, Section 10.2. 
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as the thesis that, as the only thing that can move itself, it is the source 
and principle of motion for all moving things.° If the soul can move itself, 
Plato argues, it can also serve as its own source of life and activity, and 
hence, can continue to exist after the dissolution of the body it happens 
to inhabit. 

Plato reaffirms his commitment to this theory in Leg. 10 by explicitly 
defining the soul as a self-mover. In this work, in the voice of the Athenian 
Stranger, he argues that, since what is moved must be moved by some- 
thing else in motion, in any series of motions, it is necessary to trace the 
series back to a ‘self:moved motion’ (1d éauTo kiveiv). This selfmoved 
motion, he argues, ‘has the same definition and substance’ (Adyov éye1v 
Thy avttp otoiay) as the soul 

In this chapter, I show how Aristotle reviews, and then tests, the explana- 
tory adequacy of these claims about the soul’s essence, which he subsumes 
under the definitional formula: soul =,., that which moves itself (tO kivotv 
éautd).* I first explain Aristotle's criticisms of this definition, and show how 
these criticisms relate to his demonstrative heuristic (Sections 3.2-3.7). 
I then argue that the results of Aristotle's criticisms place a negative con- 
straint on him to deny that soul is a physical being — in the sense of a natural 
kind of object that possesses a pos or an ‘internal principle of motion 
and rest’. However, they also suggest a positive way forward: soul might be 
understood as itselfa pvors im certain physical beings (Sections 3.8 and 3.9).° 


3.2 Aristotle’s Account of Plato’s Psychology 


Aristotle introduces Plato’s definition of the soul from the Laws, and his 
reasons for holding it, in DA 1.2: 


Those who claim that the soul is that which moves itself (td att Kivotv) 
also come to the same basic view [as the Pythaoreans]. For these seem to 
have supposed (GtretAngévan) that motion (kivnois) is what is nearest in 
nature to the soul (oikeidtatov eivon Th wuxf}), and that all (révta) other 
things are moved (kiveio@on) because of (81) the soul, but that the soul is 
moved by itself (u@’ Eautiis), because (81%) they never observed anything 
causing motion (kivotv) that was not also itself in motion (kivetta). 
(DA 1.2, 404a20-—5) 


Phaedr. 245¢9. 

Leg. 10, 896a3—4. 
DA 1.3, 406al. 

See Johansen (2008). 
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Aristotle’s report here offers a summary of the argument from Leg. 10; 
however, it is more than doxographical.'° Alongside reporting what the 
Platonists believed about the soul, he a/so includes an implicit reference 
to the causal principle that justified their definition of soul — namely, 
nothing causes motion that is not in motion — and he suggests that this 
principle is inductively inadequate. As we shall see, the reason why he 
includes this information is so that he can show where Plato’s definition 
of soul fails the test of the demonstrative heuristic. 


3.3. The Soul’s Motion: Unnecessary or Impossible? 


When Aristotle turns to criticise Plato’s definition of soul, he does not 
reject it outright. Instead, he offers an elaborate and careful series of ques- 
tions aimed at establishing in what sense, precisely, the principle of self 
motion helps to explain how the soul moves the body. He writes: 


Let us investigate first the topic of motion. For perhaps (icws) it is not 
only false that the essence (otciav) of the soul is such as they claim that 
it is, namely, ‘a thing moving itself? (td Kivotv éouTd), or ‘a thing with 
the potential to move itself? (Suvéuevov xiveiv)," but also impossible that 
motion (xivnoiv) belongs to it. On the one hand, that it is not neces- 
sary (ovK &vayxoiov) for what causes motion (16 kivoty) to also be moved 
(kiveto8o1) we affirmed earlier3 But, there are two senses in which any- 
thing is in motion (kivoupévou): either it is moved with respect to some- 
thing different (ka®’ Etepov), or it is moved with respect to itself (kaé’ 
ast 6); we say that something is moved with respect to something different 
insofar as it is moved by being in something moving (év xivoupéve), such 
as sailors are moved [by being in a ship]; for the sailors are not moved in 
the same way as the ship; for the ship is moved with respect to itself (kaé’ 
aut xivettau), but the sailors with respect to being in the moving ship (év 
Kivoupéved eivan). This is clear in the case of the parts of the body. For the 
proper (oikeia) motion of feet is walking (B&Si01s), and walking belongs to 


© Cf. Viano (1996b, 58). 

This qualification provides further evidence that Aristotle has in mind the Laws, since it is the 

only dialogue that contains a definition of soul that references a capacity for selfmotion (thy 

Suvapévny adthy auTiy Kiveiv Kivnot) (Leg. 10, 896a3). See Cherniss (1944, 391, n. 311). 

» Strictly speaking, Aristotle should have added ‘per se’ here, because it is clear from DA 1.4, 
407b30-1, that Aristotle does not think it impossible for motion to belong to the soul per accidens. 

5 Ross (1961, 186) supposes tpdtepov efpntai to be a reference to DA 1.2, 403b29, but Themist. 
(Paraphrasis in de Anima, 15.14-17) and Simplic. (In de Anima, 34.21-3) think that Aristotle is 
referring to Phys. 8.5. Hicks (1907, 240) remains agnostic. I take it that the commentators are 
correct. 
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humans, but walking does not belong to sailors at the time (tét¢) they are 
sailing. But since being moved is said in two ways, we must now investigate 
(émoxotrotuev) whether soul is moved (kiveiton) with respect to itself (kad 
atti) and shares (uetéxe) in motion. (DA 1.3, 405b31-406a12) 


That Aristotle is conducting a scientific inquiry into the adequacy of the 
Platonic definition of soul on offer, rather than trying to give a dialectical 
refutation of it, can first be seen by noting there are a number of seman- 
tic attacking points (tétro1) available from the Topics that Aristotle might 
have used if his criticisms here were merely dialectical. As one example, he 
could have used the attacking point of whether a definition fails to give a 
proper genus, discussed at Zop. 6.5. This error occurs, says Aristotle, when 
one gives a participial phrase as a definition (e.g. ‘the thing g-ing’), rather 
than a descriptive genus plus a defining attribute (e.g. “The F that 9s/is 9’). 
As examples of the former and flawed sort of definition, Aristotle gives: 
‘body’=ger ‘that which has three dimensions’ (16 éyov Tp¢is SiaoTdoeIs), and 
‘man’ =4.¢ that which knows how to count’ (16 étrioté&pevov &pi6yeiv).» 

Here, similarly, Plato is said to have defined soul as either ‘something 
moving itself? (16 kivotv éauTd), or, ‘something capable of moving 
itself’ ([td] Suvduevov kiveitv [EauTd]) — definitions which both lack 
a proper genus." From here, Plato might have answered this hypo- 
thetical criticism by stating his view in the Laws that ‘motion’ is the 
proper genus of soul, and Aristotle in turn might have then denied that 
motion is a proper genus.'7 However, nothing like this sort of exchange 
happens here. Instead, Aristotle approaches Plato’s definition in a more 
considerate manner, as if recognising that the territory is difficult to 
navigate. 

To justify his opening doubts about motion belonging to the essence 
of soul, Aristotle begins by making two claims that appear scientific. The 
first is: (1) it is perhaps not necessary that motion belong to the essence of 
soul. The second is: (2) it is perhaps impossible for the soul to be in motion 
at all." 

We can understand Aristotle’s claim in (1) better once we remember 
that the type of definition of soul that he is after is one that exhibits its 


4 As Ross (1961, 17) alleges. 
5 Top. 6.5, 142b25-6. 

© DA 1.3, 406aI-2. 

7 CE. Phys. 3.2, 201b26-7. 
8 See Menn (2002, 96-7). 
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essence or essential properties. Since essential properties are by definition 
necessary properties — properties that an F must have if it is to be an F 
rather than a G — if there are reasons for thinking that self-motion might 
turn out to be a non-necessary property of soul, then this property cannot 
belong to its essential definition. Claim (2) is stronger; it suggests that soul 
might belong to a category of objects of which it is not even intelligible to 
predicate motion (e.g. abstract numbers). 

In the passage above, Aristotle only means to show the plausibility of 
thesis (1). To this end, he begins by assuming the truth of a causal prin- 
ciple put forward in Physics 8.5, that it is not necessary for everything that 
moves something else to itself be in motion, because there is such a thing 
as an unmoved mover. If so, Aristotle suggests, then if unmoved movers 
form a natural kind, it is possible that souls also belong to this kind. To jus- 
tify (2), he proceeds to investigate the different ways in which the Platonic 
definition of soul can be understood. 

This he accomplishes through an analysis of the different ways in which 
‘being moved’ (kivouyévov) might be meant.” He argues that the claim 
that the soul is ‘moved’ is ambiguous,”° since being in motion (kivoupévov) 
can bear the meaning either of being moved per se (ka? attd), or of 
being moved per aliud (ka®’ Etepov). In the former case, the idea is that 
some spatial object x can be in motion independently of another spatial 
object y.* In the latter case, the opposite holds; x’s being in motion neces- 
sarily derives from some spatial object y being in motion, of which x is an 
intrinsic spatial part or attribute.” 

Importantly, neither the soul’s being in motion per se, nor its being in 
motion per aliud, rules out its ability to cause motion in other objects 
per se. Rather, Aristotle’s distinction between how sailors in a ship are 
moved and how the ship is moved only shows two different ways in which 


This exploration of the ‘many ways x is meant/said’ (ToAAayXéds AéyeTan) is a fundamental insight 
of Aristotle’s logical theory, and is used in his logical, ethical, physical, and metaphysical works. 
Cf. Shields (2002); Ward (2008). 

Cf. Phys. 8.5, 257b18—-19. In GC 1.7, 324a26-9, Aristotle argues that T6 xivotv is also said S1yas. 
Despite some grammatical differences, this distinction seems likely to have been uncontroversial 
to Platonists, given that some form of the per se/per accidens distinction was in active use in the 
Academy, e.g. Soph. 255c14—15. See Annas (1974). 

Cf. Phys. 2.1, 192b23-7; Phys. 4.4, 211a17-22; Phys. 5.1, 224a21-30; Phys. 8.4 254b7-12. I take 
it that this implies that, if one is riding a bike, one is moved locally per aliud (or per accidens), 
in virtue of the bike’s local motion, despite the fact that one is causing the motion of the bike 
(through pedaling) per se. See Carter (2018). 

As I shall argue below, Aristotle accepts the latter claim. 
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the soul might be conceived of as being in motion.”4 Call the first of these 
ways Contained Accidental Motion: 


Contained Accidental Motion = .¢ Some x is in contained accidental motion 
iff x (i) is not an intrinsic spatial part of y, and (ii) exists in a _y which is 
undergoing a motion J per se. 


This principle is instantiated in Aristotle’s sailor/ship argument. He 
claims that whilst ships have a natural motion that they undergo per se, the 
motion that belongs to sailors whilst on a floating ship is merely contained 
accidental motion, not a form of motion that could be properly explana- 
tory of the motion that belongs to them qua sailors. 

That Aristotle does not mean to rule out the idea that soul could have 
a different per se motion from the body in which it resides is suggested 
by the argument that immediately follows. It assumes that a subject of 
motion might be said to be moved accidentally if it is contained in some- 
thing else and moved in a way different from its natural per se motion. 
Call this Restrained Accidental Motion: 


Restrained Accidental Motion =4.. Some x is in restrained accidental motion 
iff x (i) is not an intrinsic spatial part of y, (ii) exists in y which is undergo- 
ing a motion M per se, and (iii) has its own proper per se motion P.* 


Restrained accidental motion, as is apparent, is just a more specific form 
of contained accidental motion. However, the difference between these 
two forms of accidental motion is important. The latter, but not the for- 
mer, provides justification for the idea that, even if the soul undergoes 
some motions per aliud by being in a moving object (e.g. the soul of a 
dog running towards a bone), it need not undergo all of its motions by 
being so contained: restrained accidental motion leaves open the pos- 
sibility that a soul might both initiate and suffer its own proper motion. 
This latter point becomes clear in the argument about the motion that 
sailors can partake of gua human beings. In it, Aristotle gives a dif- 
ferent reason for rejecting the idea that sailors are moved per se whilst 
in a sailing ship, namely, that the kind of motion that belongs to sailors 
per se is the sort of motion that belongs to them not gua sailors, but qua 
human — walking. 


4 See Phys. 4.4, 211a17—22. 

* T take it that it does not matter whether P is exercised or not. A plant, for example, to which 
belongs a per se motion of growing, will still suffer restrained accidental motion whilst on a mov- 
ing ship whilst growing and whilst not growing. I thank Thomas Johansen for this clarification. 
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Plato's own complex thoughts on the ways in which the soul can move 
and be moved suggests that he would be amenable to the idea that the soul 
is subject to restrained accidental motion. For instance, he depicts the power 
of reasoning as a natural motion that the soul engages in ‘itself through itself? 
(aut 87 Gutfis),”° and claims that there are some motions (e.g. perception) 
that the soul suffers only because of its enclosure within a body.”” 

Regardless, Aristotle does not take himself to have proven anything 
about what kind of motion — if any — the soul can partake of. Instead, he 
takes it to be the task of his present investigation to determine the basic 
senses in which a Platonic soul might be in motion. These ways come to 
three: (i) per se, (ii) per accidens/per aliud (contained motion), or (iii) per se 
and per accidens (restrained motion). 


3.4 Is Soul Moved Per Se? 


Aristotle begins by investigating in which way the soul might be moved 
per se. He writes: 


There are four ways of being in motion — spatial motion (pop&s), quali- 
tative alteration (&AAoiwcews), diminution (picews), and growth 
(avét\oes) — and so soul will be moved with either one, many, or all of 
these kinds of motion. But if the soul is not moved per accidens (uh kate 
oupBeBnKds), then motion would belong to it by nature; but if this is the 
case, so also would location (tétros). For all of the aforementioned types 
of motion occur in a location (év té1re@). But if the essence (otcia) of the 
soul is to move itself, then the property of ‘being moved’ (16 xivetoGan) will 
not belong to the soul per accidens, just as in the case of white, or three- 
cubits; for these are moved, but moved per accidens, for it is that to which 
white and three-cubits belong, namely, the body, which is the thing really 
moved. For this reason, location does not belong to them [per se]. But loca- 
tion will belong to soul if it shares (uetéxe1) in motion by nature (pUce1). 
(DA 1.3, 406a12—22) 


The first thing to note is that Aristotle is not giving a criticism of Plato’s 
definition of soul, but rather going through a series of deductions about 
what its nature must be like if it is essentially a selfmoving motion. He 
needs this richer conception of Plato’s definition of soul in hand in order 
to see if it passes the test of the demonstrative heuristic. 

Aristotle’s claim that a naturally moving soul must engage in a par- 
ticular form of motion has a dialectical precedent in Top. 2.4, 111b4-8. 


26 Cf. Theaet. 185e1; Phaed. 79¢2—-79d7. 
7 Cf. Tim. 44a7—-bt. 
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There, Aristotle gives advice on how to challenge a generic predication, 
and gives as an example the claim that ‘being moved’ (a generic term) 
belongs to the soul. He claims that a generic term cannot truly be predi- 
cated of something unless one of the species falling under this generic 
term is truly predicated of it. As an example, he says that if one predicates 
‘being moved’ of the soul, if no species of motion can be found for the soul 
to partake of, the soul cannot be moved. 

Although this attacking point sheds some logical light on the above 
passage, we can see that Aristotle’s deductions here are both more com- 
plicated and have a different intent. He does not just list a few species of 
motion, and then deny that the soul partakes of those species. Instead, he 
argues that if the soul is not moved per accidens, then it moves by nature, 
and if by nature, by one of the four forms of natural motion, and if by 
natural motion, then soul is located in a place. These are all claims about 
natural motion that Aristotle explains and defends in his Physics.*® 

Even so, one might suspect that Aristotle is being unfair here, because 
in the Laws, Plato does specify the kinds of motions the soul engages in. 
He identifies them with ‘wishing’ (BoWAeo@a1), ‘investigating’ (oxotreio Gan), 
‘being diligent’ (étripeAcioGan), ‘deliberating’ (BouAeveo Oar), ‘opining truly 
and falsely’ (So&&Ceiv dpOdds EyeuoyEvers), ‘rejoicing’ (xaipoucav), ‘grieving’ 
(Autroupevny), ‘getting riled’ (Sappotcay), ‘fearing’ (poBoupévny), ‘hating’ 
(uicotoav) and ‘loving’ (otépyoucav).”? Moreover, it is not difficult to 
classify these motions under one of Aristotle's four types.3° 

However, Plato’s list of psychological motions does not give a satisfac- 
tory answer to Aristotle’s question. Aristotle is asking after the one essential 
motion that the soul must be in to remain a soul. In contrast, since the 
soul undergoes the above motions only occasionally, they belong to the 
soul only per accidens. In contrast, Aristotle wants to know which form of 
motion the soul possesses per se, and essentially, in order to be a soul. 

However, Aristotle is also keen to make a different point, which is that 
a soul that is in motion naturally will have a determinate spatial location. 
This charge is odd, however, because in the Laws Plato seems to admit as 
much. Indeed, in Leg. 10, Plato splits the classes of beings that inhabit the 
cosmos into two: (1) the ones that are at rest, and (2) the ones that move." 


28 


Phys. 2.1, 192b8—9; Phys. 2.1, 192b14-15; Phys. 2.1, 192b33-4; Cf. DC 3.2, 301b17—19. Cf. Phys. 2.3, 
194b26-28. 

»9 Leg. 10, 897a1-3. 

3° Cf. DA 1.1, 403a25-7; DA 1.4, 408b5—11. 

Leg. 10, 893b. 
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Within class (2), Plato lists ten types of motion, the tenth of which is a 
self-moving motion — which, as we saw above, he identifies as the definition 
and substance of the soul.3* Now, despite the fact that Plato argues that 
the soul’s named self-motions are prior to any bodily motion, he does 
not argue that these motions are prior to the existence of space (yapa). 
Instead, Plato seems to accept that space is a necessary condition for every 
being, whether at rest or in motion. Soul, in other words, according to 
the Laws, exists somewhere before it inhabits bodies. 


3.5 Is Soul Spatially Located? 


To explain why the spatial location of the soul (which Plato seems to 
admit) is a problem, Aristotle makes explicit reference to the imaginative 
component of the demonstrative heuristic. He writes: 


Still, if it moves by nature (pUo«1), it can be moved by force (Bia), and 
if by force, by nature. The same reasoning holds for the forms of rest- 
ing (jpeuias). For that state towards which (eis 6) something is moved by 
nature, is that state in which (év toUto) it rests by nature. Similarly, that 
state towards which something is moved by force, is that state in which 
(év toWTe) it rests by force.’ Even if we wanted to, it is not easy to form 
an image (1AdtTe1v) of what sorts (troica) of forced rests and motions will 
belong to soul. Still, if the soul is moved upwards, it will be fire, but if 
downward, earth; for these are the very motions of these bodies. The same 
account will apply to the intermediate bodies [sc. water and air]. (DA 1.3, 
406a22-30) 


Aristotle's complaint that we cannot ‘fashion an image’ (tAdTTE1v) of the 
motions and rests of the soul refers us back to his demonstrative heuristic.2° 


» Leg. 10, 894c. 

% For the list of these motions, cf. Leg. 10, 896e8—897bs. 

4 Leg. 10, 893c1-2. Cf. Leg. 10, 896cg—d1. Cherniss (1944, 402) fails to recognise this point when 
defending Plato against Aristotle’s charges. Themist. (Paraphrasis in de Anima, 16.19-35) dis- 
cusses the criticism of one ancient critic who provided an extended argument against Aristotle 
that Plato did not identify the soul’s motion as being ‘with respect to location’ (kat& téTrov). 
However, even if this were true, Leg. 10 shows that the soul’s motion would still have to be ‘in a 
location’ (év téT10). Cf. Solmsen (1960, 175). 

3% Hett (1986) and Smith (1931), and the ROT misleadingly translate toUte as ‘the place’, thus 

blurring the logical distinction between Aristotle’s first and second argument. It is clear from 

the Physics that the phrase eis 6, as well as the phrase év toUto, refer indifferently to the result of 
any kind of motion, whether qualitative, quantitative, or local. 

Aristotle’s use of tA&tte1v, as Hicks (1907, 245) notes, also evokes Plato’s method of giving a fic- 

tional account of possible objects and their properties through imagistic representation (which is 

opposed to sensory and intellectual representation). Cf. Phaedr. 246c6—d2; Rep. 9, 588b10—-11. 
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As we saw earlier, it claims that an adequate definition of soul is one that 
is ‘in accordance with imagination’ (kat& thv gavtaciav), and that, if a 
purported definition of soul does not lead to scientific knowledge of its 
per se attributes, or does not help us to plausibly guess (gix&oo1) what those 
attributes are,>” we can infer that it was spoken ‘dialectically’ and is ‘empty’ 
of explanatory value. In the above passage, Aristotle actively applies the 
imaginative component of the demonstrative heuristic and claims that 
Plato’s definition of soul does not meet it. 

However, it is important to note that there are conditions on the 
imaginative test that Aristotle envisions: first, he assumes that the subject 
performing the test has accepted the truth of certain theses from Phys. 5.6 
and DC'1.8. Both of these works argue that a natural state may be viewed 
either as a state, R, towards which an object moves by nature, or alter- 
natively, as the state in which an object rests by nature.** For Aristotle, 
this teleological claim applies to all forms of motion or change, not just 
locomotive changes.» For instance, humans grow by nature towards a 
quantitative state of being a certain size, just as a sick animal alters by 
nature towards a qualitative state of health. 

Thus, what Aristotle is asking us to do is imagine what such an end- 
state R would look like in the case of the soul moving itself to R, and, 
what the opposite of that state, Q, would look like. For example, if the 
soul were by nature a subject of qualitative change, then we might picture 
it moving towards a state of being healthy. If so, he argues, we should 
also be able to picture the external condition that would hinder the soul’s 
health or make it sick. Similarly, if the soul were by nature the subject of 
quantitative change, we should be able to imagine it growing to a certain 
length, as well as the conditions that would forcefully hinder its growth. 
Aristotle’s claim is that we are unable to imaginatively conceive, for sci- 
entific purposes, what any of these situations would look like. For this 
reason, Plato’s definition of soul does not seem to pass the test of the 
demonstrative heuristic. 

Aristotle also assumes as background scientific knowledge his theory 
that the elemental bodies are defined with respect to the places they tend 
to move and to rest in by nature:4° ‘down’ is defined in reference to the 
‘place’ at the centre of the world, whilst ‘up’ is defined in reference to the 


7 DA 1.1, 402b25—-403a2. 

Phys. 5.6, 229b23-230a7; DC 1.8, 276a22-6. 

This is the conclusion of Phys. 5.6, 230b10-11. Cf. Ross (1936, 636). Cf. Phys. 4.8, 215a1-6. 
° Cf. DC 3.2, 300a20-b8. 
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‘place’ at the circumference of the universe. On Aristotle’s model, earthy 
matter, which we would today say is pulled towards the centre of the earth 
by gravity, moves ‘down’ towards its natural place of rest at the centre of 
the world. Similarly, firery and smokey matter moves upward towards 
its natural place in the heavens at the circumference of the world." The 
intermediate elemental bodies, watery matter and airy matter, respec- 
tively, move towards a place above and a place below the extreme places of 
earthy and fiery matter.# 

If you try to imagine that your soul moves locally by nature, Aristotle 
says, then necessarily you imagine it moving towards a determinate place 
in the universe. However, since anything that tends by nature to move 
towards the place of an elemental body essentially is that elemental body,# 
then if you imagine your soul to move in this manner, you will implicitly 
be imagining it as that element but under another name. To imagine soul 
naturally going upward, for example, is just to imagine something that is 
essentially fire under another name.*4 

What are we to make of this charge against Plato’s soul? Plato, it seems, 
might reasonably respond that the natural motion of the soul is to move 
locally towards whatever place it wishes. However, if the soul were to 
move by nature towards whatever random place it wished, then its natural 
motion would be indistinguishable from its accidental motion. Hence, to 
make this revised Platonic conception of the soul’s movement work, Plato 
would need to furnish a further reason why soul moves towards place A 
rather than place B. However, to do this is already to come within the 
vicinity of Aristotle’s own view, which is that the soul moves by nature 
towards what appears to it to be good.* 


* Cf. Phys. 4.5, 212b33-213a1. 

” DC 4.4, 312a22-br9. 

® DC1.8, 276b7-11. 

44 Cherniss (1944, 405-6, n. 332) is rightly puzzled about why Aristotle neglects to mention here the 
Platonic idea that the soul’s natural motion might be axial rotation, the doctrine of the Timaeus 
which comes up for criticism at DA 1.3. He hypothesises that, because Aristotle himself argues 
in DC 1.2, 269a30-b17 that there is a fifth element (the so-called ‘aether’) whose natural motion 
is axial rotation, to raise the possibility that the soul might be moved in a circle here would, in 
effect, be to allege that there is a way we can conceive of the soul moving by nature, namely, if 
it were aether. However, if the natural place of aether is in the heavens above the other four ele- 
ments, and if the soul were aether, it would exist by force in living bodies in the sublunary realm, 
and an account of its existence here would be called for. I thank Lindsay Judson for this point. 

#® See DA 3.10, 433b13-19. 
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3.6 Can Soul Resurrect the Dead? 


Aristotle also offers another criticism of the idea that the soul could be 
self-moved per se. He argues: 


Still, since it is apparent (paivetou) that soul moves (kivotca) the body, it 
is reasonable (eVAoyov) to infer that it moves the body by passing along 
to it the same motions which it itself is undergoing. But if this is so, 
then by converting (évtiotpéyaowy) the terms, it will also be true that 
the motion that the body undergoes is the same motion as that the soul 
undergoes. But the body is moved with local motion (pop&); the result is 
that the soul could change (uetaB&AAo1) over and against the body (xat& 
TO oda) — either as a whole, or with respect to its parts (udpia) mov- 
ing their place (uefiotayévn). But if this is possible, it could also, having 
departed (2€A@otcav) from the body, be capable of entering (giotévan) it 
again; but in this case it would follow that dead animals could be resur- 
rected (4viotac6a1). (DA 1.3, 406a30—bs) 


Aristotle’s argument begins from a principle that both he and the Platonists 
agree upon: one of the soul’s per se attributes is causing the body to move. 
However, given that the Platonists tried to justify their definition of soul 
by appeal to the idea that nothing can cause motion without being in 
motion, Aristotle now says that a reasonable option for explaining how 
the soul moves the body is to claim that the motions involved are homo- 
geneous. Since living bodies are moved /ocally by the soul, a reasonable 
explanation of how a self-moving soul moves them is that it passes along 
its own local motion to them. 

Aristotle labels this a ‘reasonable’ explanation of how a Platonic soul 
moves the body, not one that Plato actually affirms or denies. Even so, 
in Leg. to, there is a tantalising suggestion that the cosmic soul’s ‘primary 
motions (tpwtoupyoi kivijeis) (e.g. wishing, fearing) take over ‘the 
secondary motions’ (tds SeuTEepoupyoUs Kivfoeis) of bodies in order to 
direct their physical processes (e.g. growth, diminishment, and separa- 
tion and combination).*° However, in the same discussion, Plato also 
concedes that it is possible that the cosmic soul drives the sun’s orbits 
by being an internal mover, ‘just as our soul carries us around in every 
direction (kaOc&trep Ads A Tap’ Ayiv wuxt TavtTn Trepigégpe).47 This 
suggests that the reasonable explanation is one that Plato also thinks is 
reasonable. 


46 Leg. 10, 897a3—b1. 
47 Leg. 10, 898e9—-10. 
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Aristotle’s worry with identifying the soul’s essential selfmotion with 
local motion is that it depicts the soul’s local motion as prior to, and not 
dependent upon, any motion that the body undergoes. This suggests that 
a locally selfmoving soul should be able to move inzo locations — in whole 
or in part — which are outside of the body, and indeed, after having wholly 
vacated a previous bodily locale, return and resurrect bodies from the 
dead. 

For both us and for the ancient Greeks, the idea that bodies can res- 
urrect from the dead is a fantastic claim. Indeed, when ancient Greek 
literature countenances the possibility of resurrection, it always does so 
within a supernatural context.* Aristotle’s allegation is that interpreting 
Plato’s doctrine of the soul’s selfmotion in terms of local motion implies 
that resurrection would not only be a natural possibility, but also, one that 
we should observe fairly often.4? The assumption behind this criticism is 
that, without a causal account of the soul—body relation which conforms 
in some manner to the Axiom of Causal Association, nothing prevents a 
Platonic soul as defined from being able to enter any body and make it 
move around (even a deceased one). 


3-7. The Self-Destructing Soul 


Aristotle also argues that, if the substance or essential activity of the 
soul consists in nothing more than the process of its moving itself; 
then based on his analysis of motion in the Physics, soul will exist if 


Cf. Hom. Il. 24.755. Among the most powerful statements of the impossibility of bodily resur- 
rection is Aesch. Eum. 647—651, where Apollo declares that, once the dust has soaked up a man’s 
blood and he is completely dead, there is no resurrection (oUtis ot’ évéoTaois), because Zeus 
has made no spells (étrapSas ox éroinoev) for reversing death, despite the fact that he is able to 
reverse all other things (t& 8’ GAAa TévT’ &veo Te Kal KTH OTPEQwV TIONoIV). The absurdity 
of natural resurrection is also assumed in Herod. Hist. 3.62.2-3, the latter of whom is quoted 
by Hicks (1907, 249). However, the idea that resurrection is supernaturally possible is widely 
affirmed. Euripides’ Alcestis provides the best-known example. In this story, Heracles fights 
Death at Alcestis’ tomb in order to bring her spirit back into her body, proving wrong the earlier 
claim by Admetus that, o0x éot1 Tous Gavdvtas és pdos poAeiv (Eurip. Al, 1. 1076). The moral 
of Alcestis is, according to the Chorus, that the gods can find a way for unseen and unexpected 
things (i.e. supernatural things) to happen (cf. Il. 1160-63), even though men cannot. Plato’s 
myth of Er (Rep. 10, 614b2—21d3) also assumes the ability of the soul to return to the body, but 
Plato is at pains to point out that Er did not know /ow and in what way he was able to return to 
his decaying body (6trp pévto1 Kal Straws Eis TO CHa A@ikorto) (Rep. 10, 621bs). The impossibility 
of natural resurrection is also of course the background of the claims of early Christianity. 
Cf. Acts 17:32. 

#9 This would seem to follow even if there were other constraints on resurrection, such as the body 
not disintegrating in the meantime. 
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and only if it negates its own existence. He argues for this unusual 
consequence as follows: 


But indeed, if it [sc. soul] moves itself (att abtHy), it will be moved 
(att) Kivoit’ &v), with the result that, if every motion is a displacement 
of the thing moved in the respect in which it is moved (@kotaois éoT1 
to Kivoupévou 7 Kiveitan), then soul will be displaced from its essence 
(&iotoat’ &v é Ts ovotas), if it does not move itself per accidens, but the 
motion belongs to its very essence per se (f Kivnots Tis otcias adTFs KOO’ 
auth). (DA 1.3, 406br1-15) 


The difficulty of this argument can be somewhat alleviated by seeing its 
formal structure. Aristotle claims that accepting the Platonic definition 
of soul results in having to accept the paradox that soul, when it exists as 
self-moving, cannot exist as self-moving. It can be formulated as follows: 


1. If soul moves itself, then soul is moved. 

2. Ifany x is moved, then x changes from being some F to not 
being Fs° 

3. But soul is moved with respect to its own essence (otoia).* 

4. The essence of the soul =,,; ‘being moved from itself’. 

5. Thus, when soul is, it necessarily changes from ‘being moved 
from itself’ to not ‘being moved from itself’. 

6. Hence, when soul is, it will not be soul. 


Whilst commentators have recognised® that this argument appears to be 
a refutation of the claim of the Phaedrus that what is self-moving never 
abandons (aroA¢itreiv) itself? they have not generally noticed that Plato 
himself, in places outside of the Phaedrus, seems to suggest something 
very like what Aristotle asserts here. 

One place he does so in is Rep. 2, where he has Socrates argue that 
anything that ‘departs from its own form’ (é€iotaito tijs avtot iS¢as) 
is necessarily either (i) changed by its own agency (att Ug’ Eautot 
yeSiotao#a1), or (ii) changed by the agency of something else (U1r’ &AAou).+ 
Socrates goes on to argue that, in general, things in the best state, such 
as the bravest and most intelligent souls, are least able to be changed by 


© Cf Phys. 4.12, 221b3; Phys. 4.13, 222b16; Phys. 6.5, 235b8—13. However, at Phys. 8.7, 261a20-1, 
Aristotle claims that locomotion dislodges a thing from its otcia the least. 

Cf. Shields (2007, 153); Menn (2002, 97, n. 20). 

® For example, Philop. (/ de anima, 113.19), Hicks (1907) and Menn (2002, 97). 

3 Phaedr. 245¢7-8. Cf. Phys. 6.5, 235b8—13, where Aristotle uses éiotato1 as synonymous with 
ccroAeitret. 


4 Rep. 2, 380d8-e1. 
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something else.’ However, he infers that, since there is no better form for 
the best things (e.g. the best souls, and the gods) to change themselves into, 
there is no reason why the best things would ever change themselves, for 
they would have to change into worse forms.*° 

Crucially, Socrates argues that such a self-change cannot be understood 
simply as a change in external appearance, like putting on a mask. Instead, 
he argues that, if a thing alters its form, then it changes into something 
that is worse than itse/f37 This implies that, for Plato, a thing’s identity 
depends on its not altering in form. If so, then a thing which reflexively 
moves itse/f will also alter its own form (or, alternatively, move itself out of 
its own form), and thus change into something else. 

Whilst someone might object that Plato’s argument in the Republic is for- 
mulated in terms of something altering itself (and so, may not apply to other 
forms of self-motion), in the C7atylus, he gives a stronger version of this argu- 
ment that ranges over motion in general. In this dialogue, Socrates claims: 


So how could that which is never in the same state be anything? For if there 
is ever a time it holds in the same state, it is clear that at that time nothing 
will be changing; but if it always holds in such a state and is always the 
same, how could this be changed or moved (uetaB&AAo1 7H Kivoito), unless 
it departs from its own form (é€1otdyevov TFs alto iSas)? (Crat. 439eI1-5) 


The important ideas in this passage are that: (1) a thing cannot always 
be changing out of its form and still be a determinate object, and (2) 
a thing cannot be changed at all unless it is dislodged from its form5* 
This suggests that, for Plato, being dislodged from a form is a basic way 
of understanding what motion is. If so, then Plato is committed to two 
propositions that are in tension with one another: (Pz) the soul is always 
moving itself, and (P2) whatever is always in motion, or moved by itself, or 
moved by something else, is displaced from the form that fixes its identity. 
Aristotle could hardly have been unaware of these arguments. Seen in this 
light, his criticism may be read as the claim that, according to both his and 
Plato’ analysis of motion, if the soul moves itself — and soul is identical to its 
essence — then it can only move itself by changing into something different 
from, or worse than, its own essence. If so, then soul has been defined by 
Plato by a property that essentially entails the impossibility of its existence. 


Rep. 2, 381a3—4. 

56 Rep. 2, 381ct. 

57 Rep. 2, 381b10—11. 

Cf. Tim. 50b7—9, where the receptacle is said never to depart (2€totato) from its own power of 
being receptive, despite always receiving various forms. 
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Did Plato have a solution to this problem? The answer is ‘yes’, and it 
is put forward in the Timaeus. This dialogue interprets the idea of self- 
motion in terms of the geometrical structure of circular rotation. As a reso- 
lution to the above puzzle, it plausibly captures both the idea that every 
part of soul is always displaced (out of a specific place during a rotation), 
whilst at the same time, remains the same (insofar as every displaced part 
of soul is immediately occupied by another part of soul). To challenge this 
depiction of the soul as being in essence a perpetually revolving circu- 
lar motion, Aristotle gives a complex analysis of theoretical and practical 
thinking as being disanalogous to motion in general, and circular motion 
in particular, which I haved discuss elsewhere. 


3.8 Is Soul Moved Per Accidens? 


Having run through various problems connected with the assumption 
that the soul is moved per se, Aristotle also explores whether the Platonists 
could defend their definition of soul by claiming that it is in motion per 
accidens. He writes: 


But with respect to motion per accidens (xat& oupPeBnKds), soul can cer- 
tainly be moved by something different (Up’ étépou); for a living being 
might be pushed by force. But what has ‘being moved from itself? in its 
essence (16 Ug’ £axutot Kiveioban év TH OUcia) cannot (ov Set) be moved by 
another agent (Um’ &AAou), except per accidens (Ay ei wt KaTa CULBEBNKSs), 
just as what is good per se (10 Kad’ abTO é&yaGdv) cannot be for the sake of 
something different (tépou évexev), and what is good on account of itself 
(81 abt) cannot be a means to something else (81’ GAAo eivon). But some- 
one might more reasonably say it could be moved (kiveio®an) by perceptible 
objects (W116 Té&v oicbntdv), if it is moved (kiveitan). (DA 1.3, 406b5—11) 


Aristotle admits here that the soul can be moved per accidens. However, he 
argues that this offers no evidence in favour of Plato's definition of soul.°° 
His point is simple: one cannot defend the possibility of the soul’s essential 


99 See DA 1.3, 406b26—407b26, and Carter (2017). 

6° This criticism has a dialectical precedent in 7op. 4, where Aristotle refers to someone who defines 
the soul as ‘something moved by itself” (16 kivoUpevov Ug’ abtot) (Top. 4.1, 120b22-3). He argues 
that the medio-passive participle ‘thing moved’ does not fall under the substantial category of 
ti to71 because ‘thing moved’ signifies something that falls under the accidental category of 
doing or suffering (o1otv 4 TéoXov), just as ‘white’ does not signify what ‘snow’ is, but rather 
how it is qualified (Top. 4.1, 120b27). Cf. Waterlow (1998, 162-3), who discusses the grammatical 
implications of these participles of motion sans their connection with accusative and genitive 
personal pronouns. 
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self-motion by appealing to the natural and forced motions of the thing 
the soul is in (i.e. the living body). This is because the body’s motions, 
forced or natural, are not included within the scope of the soul’s definition 
as a self-mover. The motions that the body suffers, as Aristotle argued ear- 
lier, will at best be contained or restrained motions of the soul. 

Aristotle elucidates this claim further by appealing to a standard distinc- 
tion between things that are good per se, and things that are instrumentally 
good. The idea is a definitional one: any x laid down as being good per se 
is, by definition, something that is not, as such, instrumental for produc- 
ing another good, y. In the same way, any x laid down as desirable per se is 
by definition something that, as such, is not desirable instrumentally for 
another desirable thing, y. 

What Aristotle means by this is not that it is impossible for someone 
to desire a per se good, x, for the sake of some other good, y; indeed, he 
explicitly allows that some goods are both desirable for themselves and for 
the sake of other things.“ His point is only that, 7/someone desires some 
per se good x for the sake of some other good y, then one is not desiring 
x for what x is per se. Similarly, one cannot justify the claim that motion 
belongs to the soul per se by grounding this property in an item — namely, 
the body — that causes the soul to be in contained or restrained motion 
per accidens. 

However, Aristotle also offers us what seems to be a hylomorphic sug- 
gestion. He claims that, if the soul is moved, it is moved by perceptible 
objects.” The suggestion is that, i/we define the soul in terms of its being 
moved, given the problems specified above, we might have more luck 
defining it not in terms of its being moved ‘from itself’, but in terms 
of its being moved ‘by perceptible objects’. However, Aristotle holds off 
from discussing this possibility until he reviews definitions of soul aimed 
at explaining the soul’s per se attribute of causing (perceptual and intel- 
lectual) cognition. 


3.9 The Results of Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato 


The results of testing out Plato’s definition of soul as a selfmoving thing 
(or selfmoving motion) have shown that, since this kind of soul cannot be 
imagined in accordance with the demonstrative heuristic to be something 
which essentially and per se undergoes a known form of motion, it must 
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NE 1.7, 1097a34—-1097bs. 
& Cf. Phys. 7.2, 244b10-245a2. 
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therefore be a ‘dialectical’ or ‘empty’ definition. Even so, the results of 
Aristotle’s criticism allow him to make progress by placing both positive 
and negative constraints on his inquiry. Negatively, these results act to 
constrain Aristotle from affirming that self-motion belongs to the essen- 
tial definition of soul. Positively, they offer a hint as to the kind of being 
the soul might be. 

Many commentators agree that Aristotle’s criticisms express, in one way 
or another, the idea the soul is not the sort of thing that can be moved 
per se. However, there are plenty of beings in Aristotle’s ontology that 
are not the sorts of things that can be moved per se. As Aristotle’s own 
examples show — quantities, qualities, relations, places, and states also 
cannot be moved per se. In general, objects in any category of being other 
than natural composite substances possessing magnitude are incapable of 
undergoing motion per se. 

If so, we need a way to understand how using the demonstrative heu- 
ristic to test Plato’s definition of soul provides Aristotle with a positive 
constraint on what sort of thing it is, which would help to lead him toward 
one or more of his five hylomorphic theses about soul. Given the number 
of times Aristotle has tested the explanatory power of the Plato’s definition 
of the soul based on premises drawn from his works on natural philoso- 
phy, the answer is to be found, I suggest, in Aristotle’s concept of nature 
(pvo1s). 

Aristotle defines things that exist by nature as things that possess an 
inner principle of motion and rest (év Eaut& a&pyxty éxel Kivioews Kal 
ot&oews),°* and nature as a principle and cause of being-moved and rest- 
ing to those things in which it belongs primarily (&pyf\s Tivds Kai aitias 
Tou KiveioBan Kai HpEpEiv év oo UTr&PYXEI TIP~Tws).% Given this understand- 
ing of nature, and the arguments Aristotle gives against the soul’s ability 
to be moved per se, one might think that he has argued himself into a 
corner: either soul is to be classed as a natural object, or it is to be classed 
as an unnatural object. But soul cannot be a natural object, because natural 
objects are per se subject to motion and rest, but soul is not. Therefore, soul 
must be an unnatural object. But soul cannot be an unnatural object, for 
then zo part of soul can be studied by the natural scientist, contrary to the 
expressed conclusions of DA 1.1. 


% E.g. Shields (1988a, 2007); Witt (1992). 
64 Phys. 2.1, 192b13-14. 

6 Phys. 2.1, 192b21-22. 

66 Cf. DA 1.1, 403b9-19. 
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However, there is a third possibility. Although it is never made explicit 
in De Anima, it seems to capture accurately what Aristotle may be sug- 
gesting here. This is the idea that soul is the pUors or internal principle of 
motion and rest of living beings.‘7 In fact, Aristotle has already hinted at 
this view at the outset of DA 1.1, where he claims that soul is a ‘kind of 
principle of animals. 

Whilst it is true that, in Phys. 8.4, Aristotle claims that the pots of 
animals differs from the nature of the material elements in that the for- 
mer are self-movers,® this account still leaves open the possibility that 
the mixture of certain elemental composites will account for the nature 
of self-motion in animals. The position that soul is itse/f identical to 
the pvors of a living being is a more radical view: it would mean that 
soul, and not the nature of the elements, is that which initiates the self- 
movement and resting of animals without itself being moved per se, just 
as the unmoved movers inhabiting the heavenly bodies initiate motion 
without being moved per se.7° 

Aristotle’s arguments have shown that, according to the demonstra- 
tive heuristic, Plato’s definition of soul neither functions as a good defini- 
tion of soul, nor provides an adequate explanation of how it moves the 
body. The route towards hylomorphism begins with the idea that soul is 
not a natural moving odject filling up space, such as a material element. 
However, this leaves open the idea, as the Hylomorphic Thesis states, that 
it is the inner (formal) nature of such an object, since it is able to cause 
certain forms of motion and rest in it, just as a puois does. 

We now have our first solid story about why Aristotle takes the time 
in DA 1.2 to present (in condensed form) the reasoning that led Plato to 
define the soul as a ‘selfmover’, and why he carefully criticises this view 
in DA 1.3 in accordance with his demonstrative heuristic. He does the 
former because he thinks this definition of soul is meant to be explanatory 
of one of the soul’s two per se attributes. He engages in the latter because, 
by testing the adequacy of this definition, he is able to show that Plato’s 
selfmoving soul, whether considered to be in motion per se, or in motion 


7 Cf. DA1.1, 402a7-8. Of the eighteen times wux7 is referred to explicitly in the Physics, it is never 
identified as the gUois of an animal. In fact, Phys. 7.3, 247b17—18 suggests that the soul is subject 
to natural motions of its own — which would entail that it has its own inner principle of motion. 
It is not until PA 1.1, 641b4—9 that Aristotle is confident enough to claim that soul, or some part 
of it, is a principle of motion and a gvUo1s. 

DA 1.1, 40246: 071 yap oiov &pxt TOV CHov. 

6 Phys. 8.4, 255a5—10. Furley (1994) is a locus classicus on this subject. 

7° See Kelsey (2003). 
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per accidens, seem to lead to a number of false consequences that are in 
conflict both with the principles of his natural science and with known 
empirical phenomena.” For this reason, it is justifiable for him to think 
that Plato’s definition of soul neither produces scientific knowledge of, nor 
facilitates an easy guess about, the soul’s per se attributes. 

Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s theory leaves him with very few options 
for determining its identity within the confines of his Physics. If he is right 
that soul is neither a supernatural being, nor a natural hylomorphic com- 
posite, and yet, is still a subject investigated by the natural philosopher, he 
is under a constraint to identify soul as the principle ofan animate being. 
Only in this way can he preserve the ideas that soul (i) can produce motion 
in a body, (ii) cannot be moved per se, and (ii) can be moved per accidens. 
Idea (i) naturally leads towards the Efficient-Final Causal Thesis, since it 
affirms the soul’s status as an efficient cause of an animal’s local motion. 
However, ideas (ii) and (iii) naturally lead to the Hylomorphic Thesis, since 
they say that the way in which the soul is 7ot subject to motion is like the 
way in which qualitative forms (e.g. being white) and numerical forms 
(e.g. being three-cubits) are not subject to motion. 


7 Cf. Cherniss (1944, 412). 


CHAPTER 4 


Democritus’ Psychology 


So even Democritus himself, they say, said he wished rather to 
find a single causal explanation than to acquire the kingdom of 
the Persians. 


Eusebius, Preparation for the Gospel 14.7.4 


4.1 Introduction 


Although Aristotle often speaks of the atomist philosophies of Democritus 
of Abdera (ca. 460-370 BCE) and Leucippus of Elea (or Miletus) (ca. fifth 
century) together, for the purposes of his scientific inquiry into the soul, 
it is the former philosopher who is of the most interest to him. It is not 
hard to see why. If we trust the ancient testimonia concerning the vol- 
ume of published works attributed to Democritus, he was marvellously 
prolific. In contrast to Leucippus, who probably wrote only one work, 
the Great Cosmology (Méyas 81éKoop0s),' Diogenes Laertius records that 
Democritus’ works were arranged by Thrasyllus into an astounding thir- 
teen tetralogies, whose contents ranged from philosophical topics such as 
ethics, cosmology, and geometry, to cultural and practical issues, such as 
a dictionary of Homeric words and a textbook on farming.” The fourth of 
these tetralogies, four books on nature, refer to topics highly relevant to 
Aristotle’s project in De Anima. Book two was said to be titled, On Human 
Nature (ep &v8pwtrou guotos) or On Flesh (Mepi capxKds), book three, 
On Mind (Mepi vot), and book four, On Perceptions (epi aic8noiwv). We 
also know that Aristotle was clearly impressed with the quality of some of 
the theories given in these works.3 


' DK67 B(ia) = TEGP 8. 
> DK68 A33 = TEGP 7. 
3 Cf. GC 1.2, 315a3—br. 
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I first argue that, more than any other earlier theory of soul, Aristotle 
thinks that Democritus’ theory rivals his own insofar as it has the vir- 
tue of formally satisfying the demands of the demonstrative heuristic. 
Aristotle thinks that Democritus’ definition of the soul provides a plau- 
sible explanation of life, and both of the soul’s per se attributes — the abil- 
ity to cognise and to move the body (Sections 4.2—4.5). However, I then 
argue that Aristotle also thinks that Democritus’ psychology has one of 
the worst vices of any predecessor theory of soul. This vice is not being 
too mechanistic, as many commentators have held.‘ Instead, it is that his 
theory of soul entails an implausible epistemology and theory of action 
(Section 4.6). These theories, I argue, are in conflict with Aristotle’s belief 
that the soul’s grasp of true propositions is of a different order than its 
grasp of perceptible objects, and his belief that the soul has a cognitive 
power whose intentionality is fundamental to the explanation of animal 
motion. Finally, I claim that his comparison of Democritus’ soul-atoms to 
quicksilver poured into a statue of Aphrodite is a muddled, but intelligible 
attempt to ascribe a form of free will to the soul (Section 4.7). 


4.2 Aristotle’s Account of Democritus’ Psychology 


Aristotle first discusses Democritus’ theory of soul in DA 1.2 by linking 
him, like Plato, to the group of theorists who argued that the soul is some- 
thing in motion. He writes: 


Democritus claims that the soul is a certain kind of fire and heat; for on 
the assumption that the atoms and their shapes are infinitely many, he 
claims that the spheres are fire and soul (these are like those dust particles 
in the air which are called motes, which appear in sunbeams coming in 
through windows) — and of those atoms, he claims that the mixture of all 
the seeds are the elements constituting the whole of nature (as Leucippus 
also claims), and that amongst these atoms the spherical ones are soul, 
because they are most of all able to slip (SiaSuveiv) through all things, 
in virtue of being this sort of shape; and being in motion themselves, he 
claims they are able to move the other atoms, on the assumption that the 
soul is that which provides movement to animals. (DA 1.2, 403b31—404a9) 


As with Aristotle’s account of Plato’s psychology, it is apparent that 
Aristotle is concerned here with more than just an overview of atom- 
ist beliefs about the soul. What stands out is that he also takes pains 


4 E.g. Cherniss (1935, 303). 
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to show the explanatory reasons that led Democritus to identify it 
with spherical atoms and fire. 

Aristotle begins by reviewing the atomist doctrine that every object 
in the cosmos consists of physically indivisible and imperceptibly small 
atoms (&toua) or shapes (oyxtyata) moving through the infinite void. 
From other sources, we also know that along with the properties of intrin- 
sic indestructibility and indivisibility, Democritus assigned to the atoms 
the basic properties of shape (6ucpds), rotational orientation (tpoT), 
and arrangement (Sia61y7) within an atomic complex.® He claimed 
that, as atoms travel through the void, they either move one another by 
impact (trAny7) into new directions of travel or orientation, or, they stick 
together in virtue of their interlocking surface shapes (4vT1Anweis), such as 
angles and hooks.’ The implication is that, when enough atoms interlock, 
they form the macro-level composite objects we find at the level of sensory 
perception. 

According to our passage, Democritus believed that the nature of soul, 
if located anywhere, would be amongst the infinite variety of atomic 
shapes that he judged to be the most fundamental parts of reality. 
Aristotle claims that Democritus made progress on the nature of soul 
by speculating on the geometrical properties that would help to explain 
why it was most of all able to penetrate a perceptible body in order to 
animate it, and most of all able to serve as that body’s primary mover. 
The atom fitting these geometrical constraints, Democritus concluded, 
is the sphere. 

If we take into account Democritus’ undoubtable achievements in 
mathematics and his attempts to explain perceptible phenomena by 
means of atomist principles,? there is no good reason to doubt that the 
reasons Aristotle supplies here for thinking that the soul is composed 
of round atoms are the very ones Democritus gave in one of his lost 
works. 


DK68 A14 = TEGP 23. 

DK68 A6 = TEGP 10[F4]; DK68 A38 = TEGP 24. 

TEGP 34. Cf. TEGP 33 = Cic. De Fato 20.46. 

DK68 A37 = TEGP 12[Fs]. However, the exact nature of atomic contact is disputed, with 
one ancient author asserting that atoms do not really touch. Cf. Philop. (Jn de gen. et 
corrupt. 158.27—-159.3) = DK68 Az = TEGP 4o. On whether or not this is an interpretation of 
Philoponus, or something that Democritus may have actually held, cf. Taylor (1999, 186-8) 
and Mansfeld (2007). 

9 See Warren (2007, 165-6). 
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Aristotle represents Democritus as having reasoned out the identity of 
soul and spherical atoms by an argument of the following sort: 


1. [A] Soul belongs... . to [B] the kind of atom most of all able to 
penetrate into animal bodies and provide motion to them. 

2. [B] The kind of atom most of all able to penetrate into animal 
bodies and provide motion to them belongs,,., . to [C] spherical 
atom. 


3. [A] Soul belongs,.¢ to [C] spherical atom.'° 


Although Aristotle does not tell us why Democritus thought that spheri- 
cal shape made soul atoms most of all ‘able to slip through everything’ 
(81& travtds SUvacbai SiaSUvev), or why this shape would help it to move 
other atoms, we can reconstruct how he might have reasoned. 

Since a sphere, unlike other atomic shapes, has no hooks or angles 
that can catch on other atomic bodies, if sufficiently small, it would— more 
than any other atomic shape — be able to slip through the pores run- 
ning through atomic aggregates without becoming snagged. Moreover, 
because every atom possesses the ability to impact and rebound off 
other atoms, it is plausible to think that the uninterrupted motions of 
spherical atoms would cause a higher number of impacts than other 
atomic shapes. This power helps to explain why, when spherical atoms 
remain inside an animal body, they can also serve as that body’s pri- 
mary mover. 

The drawback to this account, which Aristotle neglects to mention, 
is that it raises questions about the soul’s ability to serve as a unified 
cause of the body’s motion. Precisely because spheres cannot interlock 
so as to form macro-level objects in the way that hooked atoms can, if 
Democritus thought that our soul atoms were more than a mere heap 
of particles accidentally flowing together in our bodies, he must have 
allowed that atoms can form unities in other ways. For instance, he may 
have thought that they can be pressurised and channelled through nar- 
row bodily passages;" or, that they have basic dispositional properties, 
such as attraction (to like atoms) and repulsion (from unlike atoms). 
If so, he may have imagined spherical atoms, being alike in nature, to 


© Although Aristotle represents this argument in the ‘order of discovery’, Vlastos (1945, 579, n. 9) 
points out that taking the argument in the reverse (as he reads it) provides an ‘elegant deduction’ 
of the soul’s ability to move the body. 

" Cf. DK68 Ag3a = TEGP 80; DK68 A2s = TEGP 81. 
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coalesce and move together like liquids.” Aristotle’s later comparison of 
Democritus’ aggregate of spherical atoms to flowing mercury poured 
into the statue of Aphrodite by Daedalus suggests that Democritus may 
have been attracted to both of these pictures. That Aristotle thought 
some such idea of dynamic unity is implied by Democritus’ picture of 
the soul may also be evidenced from the fact that when he comes to 
criticise the latter’s psychology, he does not criticise it, as he does other 
psychologies, on the grounds that an atomic soul lacks real unity. 

However, Aristotle did not think that Democritus’ explanation of the 
nature of soul ended here. Looking more closely at the passage, he also 
ascribes to him an argument identifying the soul with a kind of fire and 
heat. Syllogistically, it can be formulated: 


1. [A] Soul belongs,.; to [B] spherical atoms. 
2. [B] Spherical atoms belong,,; to [C] fire/heat. 
3. [A] Soul belongs,.¢ to [C] a certain fire/heat. 


Importantly, Aristotle reports that the conclusion to this deduction is not 
that soul is fire simpliciter, but a kind of fire (wtp t1) or heat." If this 
qualification is not a mere slip of the stylus, then Democritus did not 
believe that the soul was strictly and universally identical to every heap 
of spherical atoms. If he did, he would be committed to calling every 
macro-level collection of spherical atoms — forest fires, candle flames, the 
warmth rising from a stove, etc. — an instance of soul. Since Aristotle is 
highly critical of this sort of panpsychism, but does not mention it here, 
it is unlikely that he thought Democritus was committed to it. Aristotle 
thus seems to think that Democritus identified soul with some subset of 
the spherical atoms that compose fire, in virtue of which we can assign to 
him a definition of soul: 


Soul =4.¢ a certain collection of the spherical atoms that constitute fire/ 
heat. 


= Cf. KRS (1983, 427 f.1). Cf. DK68 A38 = TEGP 24, where Simplicius mentions the unusual 
doctrines that atoms of the same shape are carried towards one another by nature, and moved by 
one another by nature. If Democritus thought that atoms had weight, as Aristotle affirms (DK68 
A6o = TEGP 36), both features may be explained by appeal to the theory of vortices in which 
like atoms can be sifted out. Cf. Chalmers (1997). However, if Democritus denied that atoms 
had weight (DK68 A47 = TEGP 32), then these powers may have been posited by Democritus as 
dispositional powers of atoms. Cf. Mourelatos (2005). 

3 DA1.3, 406br5—22. 

“4 As Philop. (/n de anima, 105.19-20) rightly points out. 
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From this basic account, Aristotle thinks, Democritus attempted to 
explain all the basic phenomena associated with the soul, including life 
itself. 


4-3 Democritus’ Explanation of Life 


Alongside Democritus’ definition of soul, Aristotle also discusses its 
connection to the phenomena of breathing and animal life. As we saw 
above, one of the features that Democritus ascribes to soul is the ability to 
penetrate through bodies. On its own, ascribing this feature to soul does 
not make much sense, as it does not appear to be linked to either of the 
soul’s per se attributes. However, as Aristotle’s review continues, the reason 
for Democritus’ addition of penetrative power to the list of its attributes 
becomes clearer. 

Democritus used the property of being penetrative to explain the phe- 
nomenon of animal life. This he took to be identical to the maintenance 
of soul atoms in the body through respiration (avotrvon). His explanation 
of respiration crucially depends on there being a type of atom that can 
penetrate and pervade the environment of living beings (and especially 
air) to be available to breathing animals. Aristotle writes: 


For this reason, he [sc. Democritus] took the mark of life to be respira- 
tion (avatrvony); for when the bodies among the shapes are compressed 
together by what surrounds (trepi¢yovtos) and forced out — i.e. the shapes 
which provide movement to animals in virtue of never themselves resting 
at any time — a help comes from outside when other atoms of this sort come 
in after them in respiration. For these [atoms from outside] prevent the 
atoms residing inside the animals from being expelled, helping to restrain 
that which causes contraction and freezing; and they live as long as they 
are capable of doing this. (DA 1.2, 404a9—16) 


Democritus thus argues that there is a scientific explanation for why 
respiration is the mark of life. It can be formulated as follows: 


1. [A] Life belongs... . to [B] what prevents spherical/soul atoms in 
the body from being lost due to external contraction and freezing. 
2. [B] What prevents spherical/soul atoms inside the body from being lost 
due to contraction and freezing belongs,., . to [C] things that respire. 
3. [A] Life belongs... . to [C] things that respire. 


Democritus’ account of respiration provides a natural explanation for 
why, when animals stop breathing, they cease to live. It rests upon the 
empirical observation that there are always external forces from the 
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environment acting upon animal bodies (e.g. cold and air pressure), which 
forces, interpreted within atomist theory, can be understood to push out 
smaller life-constituting soul atoms within animal bodies. This pushing 
out, Democritus claims, is identical to the phenomenon of exhalation. 
Since to be alive, for Democritus, is nothing more than maintaining a 
sufficient quantity of warm soul atoms within the body, he saw inhalation 
as the mechanism that counteracted the forces that produce exhalation. 
Aristotle will offer a general criticism of respiratory theories of soul later 
(see Chapter 9, Section 9.6), but he saves his full refutation of Democritus’ 
theory of respiration for his tractate, On Respiration. 


4-4 Democritus’ Explanation of the Soul’s Cognition 


Aristotle also reports that Democritus wanted his theory of soul to be 
explanatory of the other per se attribute of soul, being cognitive. He writes: 


For he [sc. Democritus] claimed that the soul, without qualification, is 
identical to mind (votv); for he claimed that what is true (td &Anfés) is 
that which appears (16 paivdyevov) [in perception], on which basis he 
said Homer was right to say that, “Hector lay thinking altered thoughts’ 
(&AAogpovéov)."© Hence (81), he does not make use of mind as a certain 
power concerning truth, but says that soul and mind are the same thing. 
(DA 1.2, 404a27-31) 


We need to take Aristotle’s testimony about Democritus’ identification of 
mind and soul carefully.” We should first guard against the view that he 


5 In Resp. 4, Aristotle elaborates upon the atomist theory reported here by emphasising Democritus’ 
identification of spherical atoms with ‘the hot’ (ré 8epydv) (Resp. 4, 4724), rather than with fire, 
and his description (not identification) of the surrounding air that pushes out soul atoms as cold 
(wuxpov) (Resp. 4, 472433). However, Aristotle’s criticism of this explanation of breathing, unlike 
the criticisms that feature in DA 1.35, makes explicit use of his four-causal theory. 

In our received manuscripts of Homer, it is not Hector who lay thinking altered thoughts, but 

Euryalus, after being knocked in the head in boxing match. Cf. Hom. //. 23.698. Although it is 

common to ascribe this to a failure of Aristotle’s memory, he may quoting Democritus, who is 

claimed by Diogenes Laertius to have written a work entitled, On Homer, or on Correct Diction 
and Words, in which case the mistake might be Democritus’. There is also a distinct possibility, 
pointed out to me by Edward Hussey, that Aristotle is correctly quoting from the lost epic poem 

Aethiopis that was attributed by some to Homer. 

7 One reason for this is that Theophr. De Sensibus 58 = DK68 A135 = TEGP 113 provides a report 
about Democritus’ account of correct thinking (ppoveiv), according to which it occurs when the 
soul holds in proportion (ouppétpas 2xovons) — either (following Diels) ‘in accordance with its 
mixture’ (kat& thy Kpfjo1v), or, following the MSS, ‘after a motion’ (uet& thy Kivnow). I take it 
that, on either reading, the point is that when the soul is too hot (e.g. it has too many hot atoms) 
or too cold (too few hot atoms), the atomic films one thinks are distorted, making correct think- 
ing a power subject to the same bodily conditions as perception. 
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is claiming that Democritus held that there is no difference at all between 
intellectual and perceptual forms of cognition. Rather, he is claiming that 
Democritus, because of certain things he said, is committed to the view 
that mind is not a special power of the soul over and above its capacity for 
perceiving appearances. 

We should also guard against the temptation to assume that Aristotle 
is claiming that Democritus embraced Protagorean relativism, the 
doctrine that there is no objective truth about anything, but only subjec- 
tive truths experienced by individual perceivers.° This becomes clearer 
once we compare Aristotle’s report above to a similar account he gives in 
GC 1.2, 315b6—-10, wherein he claims that, since the truth (according to the 
atomists) is in what appears, but the appearances (T& goivdyeva) are oppo- 
site and infinite, the figures that cause the appearances must therefore be 
infinite (and opposite).?° 

For Aristotle’s two accounts to be consistent, he must have thought that 
Democritus held that all perceptual appearances are true relative to each 
individual, and at the same time, that no perceptual appearance captures 
the objective sub-perceptual realities proposed by atomic theory. In other 
words, the argument of GC 1.2 shows that the objective truth of an infinite 
number of atomic figures explains the ‘infinite’ and contradictory subjec- 
tive truths we experience in perception.”' 

Based on this account, we can square Aristotle’s claim that, for 
Democritus, what is true is identical to what appears, with some of the 
fragments of Democritus’ works that are often thought to tell against 
it. For instance, Democritus claims that all the secondary qualities that 
we experience in perception (such as colours, tastes, and sounds) only 
exist ‘by convention’ (véue) in comparison to the atoms and the void 
which exist ‘in reality’ (étef}) (DK68 Bg = TEGP 136[F33]).” If the above 


Although Philop. Jn de anima 71.19-34 = DK68 Aux3 claims that we lack textual evidence for 

Democritus’ verbal identification of mind and soul, Aristotle seems to presuppose some such 

evidence in Resp. 4, 471b30—472a18 = DK68 A1o6 = TEGP 114. Regardless, he is right that, in 

De Anima, Aristotle argues for the identity of the two faculties based on their common object. 

9 See Lee (2005). Plut. (Adv. Col. 4, 108f) = DK68 B56 = TEGP 13[F6], reports that Democritus 
harshly opposed the perceptual relativism of Protagoras. 

20 Barnes (1982, 364) notes that the argument so presented is a ‘thunderingly bad one’. He suggests 
that it was originally dependent upon the argument reported by Simplicius in DK68 A38 = TEGP 
24. This argument is that, given the existence of atomic figures, and given that there is no more 
reason for a figure to be of one kind (e.g. rectilinear) than another (e.g. circular) (616 T6 undév 
UaAAOV To1oUTov 7 To1oUToV Eivan), it follows that all figures are instantiated in nature. 

+ A similar argument, based upon the infinite (or indefinite) number of shapes of perceptible 
bodies, is reported at DC 3.4, 303a10—-12. 

2 See Lee (2005). 
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interpretation is right, this need not mean that judgements that rely 
upon such conventions are false, but only that they are not ontologically 
basic. So, on this reading, Democritus could be said to have believed 
that what is false is that conventional perceptual judgements are true as 
basic descriptions of objects. However, this is consistent with the idea that 
every perceptual judgment is true relative to the individual (e.g. it is true 
that what appears to me to be hot is hot, even if it is true that what is 
hot to me is cold to you, in virtue of a basic atomistic description of our 
respective mental states). 

Aristotle's report that Democritus once claimed, ‘either noth- 
ing is true, or it is unclear to us (Metaph. [.5, 1009b7-15 = DK68 
Au = TEGP 120) can be interpreted in the same way. If Democritus 
holds that no perceptual appearance is truer than its opposite, then 
either the law of non-contradiction is to be rejected, or we must believe 
in a different (and more unclear) kind of truth explaining the contradic- 
tory perceptual appearances. This seems to be the route that Democritus 
took, which is why he can say things like, ‘In reality we know noth- 
ing; for truth is in the depths’ (DK68 Bir7 = TEGP 141),** and, ‘to 
know what kind of thing each thing is in reality is impossible’ (DK68 
B8 = TEGP 136[F37]).** Admittedly, we cannot base too much on these 
claims, since we do not know the surrounding philosophical context 
in which Democritus asserted them. However, for my purposes, it is 
enough to show that Aristotle need not be making inconsistent claims 
about Democritus’ epistemology. Instead, we are justified in thinking 
that he is offering a charitable interpretation that tries to make sense of 
Democritus’ psychology as a whole. 

However, if Democritus believed that atomist theory captures the 
basic ontological truths about reality, in contrast to the various relative 
truths of perception, does this not imply that Aristotle must be wrong 
to claim that Democritus did not make use of mind as a separate power 
concerning truth? We find evidence weighted against Aristotle’s report 
in a crucial epistemological fragment provided by Sextus Empiricus. He 
records that Democritus claimed that there are two forms of knowledge 
(yvopns) that humans have, one of which seems to concern perceptual 


3 See Taylor (1999, 220). 
4 éTef] Se OUSEV 1SuEv" Ev BUBH yap f aAnsera. 
*% xaito1 SiAov gota 6T1 éTEf} Olov ExaoTov ylyvaoxelv év ctrdp@ éoTI. 
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truths, and the other of which seems to concern intellectual truths.*® 
The fragment reads: 


Of knowledge (yvapns) there are two forms, one genuine (yynoin) and 
one bastard (oxotin). Of the bastard form are all of these: sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, touch. But the genuine one, being distinct (&troxexpipévn) 
from this, exists when the bastard form can no longer see anything smaller, 
or hear or smell or taste or by touch perceive other things to a finer degree 
(éri Aetrté6TEpov). (DK68 Bir = TEGP 140[F39]) 


To determine if this fragment really contradicts Aristotle’s claim in De 
Anima, we first need to understand how Democritus explained perception. 

We know from multiple sources that Democritus held that all com- 
posite objects in the world are constantly emitting fine films of atoms 
from their surface. He, along with Epicurus after him, called these films 
‘images’ (e{wAa).?7 Democritus claimed that sense perception of objects 
occurs when the images streaming off macro-level objects collide with our 
ensouled sense organs.*® 

With this causal doctrine in mind, looking at the fragment above, we 
can see that the only difference that Democritus posits between sensory 
and intellectual perception is a difference in the size of the atomic shapes 
that affect the soul. There is no hint that the mechanism by which genuine 
knowledge occurs would be any different from that of sensory knowledge 
(ie. causal impact by atomic films), nor even that the objects of these 
forms of knowledge are fundamentally different.” Thus, the most natural 
interpretation DK68 Bur = TEGP 140[F59] is that Democritus means to 
distinguish the two forms of knowledge we can have by reference to the 
size of their respective atomic films.>° 


6 The evidence of Ps.-Plutarch (DK68 Atos) that Democritus believed in a separate intellectual 
faculty in the heart is not reliable. Lucretius’ testimony (DK68 A1o8 = TEGP 117) is to be pre- 
ferred. See Taylor (1999, 202). 

7 Cic. Ad Familiares 15.16.1 = DK68 Ar18. 

8 Aristotle is critical of this explanation of perception and argues that it wrongly reduces all forms 
of perception to the sense of touch. See Sens. 4, 442a29—-b4 = DK68 Aug. 

»2 The doxography also supports the idea that the same mechanisms that produce Democritean 
perception also produce Democritean intellection. Stobaeus reports that, “Leucippus and 
Democritus say that perceptions (aioyoe1s) and thoughts (vores) are alterations in the body 
(Etepoiaoeis ceiver ToU owpatos)’, and that, ‘perception and thought occur when atomic films 
(ciSaAcv) come from the outside; neither of these happens to anyone without the impact of an 
atomic film (ywpis Tod Tpootrittovtos ei8@Aou)’ (DK68 A30). 

3° This interpretation provides independent support for Frede’s (2008) argument, already put for- 
ward by Weiss (1938), that Aristotle’s allegation here amounts to the claim that Democritus 
did not have a theory of vont&, which in Aristotle’s ontology are ‘true beings’ ontologically 
distinct from the objects of perception. On the nature of the objects of thought for Aristotle, see 
Chapter 8, Sections 8.5—8.7. 
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If so, then Democritus’ account of genuine knowledge is the one given 
by Cicero: ‘genuine knowledge’ occurs when an atomic image (or series 
of images) is small enough and fast enough to bypass the sense organs 
and penetrate directly to our soul atoms (DK68 A118). This suggests that 
there is a kind of image which is too small to affect the sense organs, 
but large enough to affect soul atoms directly. This idea is also strongly 
suggested by a number of testimonies about Democritus’ affirmation of 
precognition,® his account of how dream images come about, and his 
account of our knowledge of the gods.5+ 

If such accounts are genuine, Aristotle's claim that Democritus does not 
make use of mind as a separate power concerning the truth makes sense. 
The reason is that the objects of bastard and genuine knowledge are in fact 
the same, namely, atomic images (of different sizes) acting upon the soul. 
Thus, Democritean thinking reduces to a passive alteration of the soul by 
atomic films that bypass the perceptual organs when they enter an animal 
body, and one that, moreover, can be altered depending upon the state of 
one’s body — e.g. how hot or cold it is — just as one’s sensory perceptions 
can be. 


4.5 Democritus’ Unified Explanation of Cognition and Motion 


Understanding Democritus’ account of sense perception and thinking as 
an alteration of the soul that occurs when it is impacted by atomic images 
also helps us to interpret another item of interest in Aristotle’s doxogra- 
phy about him. This is a remarkable passage in which Aristotle takes the 
time to compliment Democritus for having provided a unified explana- 
tion of the soul’s known per se attributes, cognition and motion. Having 
explained that earlier Greek psychologists defined the soul through either 
its cognitive capacity, its motive capacity, or both (DA 1.2, 404b27-30), 
and relaying that earlier thinkers tended to assign the power of causing 
motion to the ‘primary things’ (tp@ta) (DA 1.2, 405a4-8), he continues: 


But Democritus expressed his explanation (816 Ti) of each of these attri- 
butes (toUtov éxétepov) [namely, being cognitive, and being productive 
of motion] more subtly (yAapupwtépws) than the rest: For he says that 


# See Taylor (1999, 203). 

® Cic. De Divinatione 1.3.5 = DK68 A138 = TEGP 108; DK68 B166 = TEGP 5o0[Fr4]. 

3% Ps.-Plutarch, Epitome V.2.1 = DK68 A136; Cic. De Divinatione 2.67.137 = DK68 A137; Div. 
464a5-17. 

4 August. Letter CXVIII.27-28. 
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the soul is identical to mind (votv), that this belongs among the pri- 
mary (teatev) indivisible bodies, and that it is productive of motion 
(kivntiKkov) because of its small particles (81% Ae TOpéperav)35 and shape; 
and that among the shapes the one most easily moved (eUkivytétatov) 
is the sphere (16 opoipoeidés), of which sort are mind and fire. (DA 1.2, 
405a8—13) 


Although Aristotle runs Democritus’ explanations of why the soul is 
cognitive and why it is motive together, it is helpful to separate these 
explanations in order to see how they fare according to the demonstrative 
heuristic. We can see the explanation of the soul’s possession of these two 
per se attributes as presupposing three syllogisms. Democritus first, general 
explanation of the soul’s ability to produce motion is: 


1. [A] Being productive of motion belongs,,.,,. to [B] being amongst 
primary atoms. 

2. [B] Being amongst primary atoms belongs 

3. [A] Being productive of motion belongs 


per se tO [C] soul. 
to [C] soul. 


per se 


On its own, this might not seem impressive, but Aristotle points out that 
Democritus was also able to give a mathematical style explanation of the 
mobility and motivity of the soul atoms themselves, which we can represent 
in the following more specific syllogism: 


1. [A] Being productive of motion and most easily moved belongs 
to [B] being a collection of small spherical particles. 

2. [B] Being a collection of small spherical particles belongs,.¢ to 
[C] soul. 

3. [A] Being productive of motion and most easily moved belongs 


to [C] soul. 


per se 


per se 


We learn from DC 3.8 the reasons why earlier thinkers, including 
Democritus, believed that being spherical contributes to being easily 
moved and to the production of motion.” The property of being ‘most 
easily moved’ (eUkivjtdétata), Aristotle reports, was thought to belong to 
the sphere in virtue of being the least stable of shapes (fK1oTa BeRnKévan) 
and having the least number of points available for simultaneous contact 


3 T read AetTopéperav with C here instead of pixpopépetav with the other MSS. 
36 See DA 1.2, 405a4-5. 
37 DC3.8, 306b32—-307a6. 
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by other shapes on its surface.3* The former property describes the differ- 
ent ways a spherical object rolls around when placed on a flat surface, and 
the latter property is a mathematical explanation of why the sphere causes 
the least amount of friction. 

Importantly, however, whilst these syllogisms might provide a decent 
explanation of the soul’s ability to move the body and to be moved, the 
explanatory power of why the soul is able to cognise does not seem to be as 
strong. The second mote specific syllogism Aristotle suggests Democritus 
used is: 


1. [A] Being cognitive belongs,,., .. to [B] mind. 
2. [B] Mind belongs,.¢ to [C] soul. 


3. [A] Being cognitive belongs... ,. to [C] soul. 


per se 


This hardly counts as an explanation for why the soul possesses cogni- 
tion, since it merely stipulates the identity of soul and mind. However, 
we have seen already that Aristotle argues that, for Democritus, soul and 
mind are identical, because the former is the power of soul atoms to be 
moved by large atomic films that arrive from the world through the sense 
organs, whilst the latter is the power to be moved by extra-fine atomic 
films directly. Thus, Democritus has a good reason to think that the soul’s 
being most easily movable (eUkivjtétatov) provides not only the ground- 
work for why it can move the body around, but also, for why it is most able 
to undergo cognitive alteration.*° 

We saw already from DK68 Bur = TEGP 140[F59] that Democritus holds 
that we have a form of genuine knowledge that only occurs when the senses 
cannot perceive anything of finer grain (éi Ae T6Tepov). This affirmation 
would have allowed Democritus to put forward the claim that our soul 
undergoes cognitive motion in virtue of having soul atoms that are sensitive 
to being moved by the smallest of atomic images coming into the body.*" 


We find evidence of the systematic Peripatetic study of the motion of spherical objects in the ps.- 

Aristotelian Mechanica. In Mech. 8, 851b1s—852a13, Ps.-Aristotle treats the problem of why spheri- 

cal and circular things (t& otpoyyUAa kai Trepigep?}) are easily moved as a scientific problem in 

its own right. 

39 Aristotle also says in this context that Democritus treats the sphere as ‘as a kind of angle’ 
(a5 yoovia tis) which, as easily moved (a5 eUxivntov) cuts through other things (DC 3.8, 
307a16-17). 

4° Pace Morel (1996, 177). 

* The connection between being ‘fine-grained’ and being ‘subtle’ (Aew 6s) in thinking was also 

a common one in Attic speech during this time Cf. Aristoph. C/. 359. Aristotle also draws a 

connection between being fine in grain, being easily moved, and being cognitive in PA 2.4, 

65o0b18—24. I owe this point to Edward Hussey. 
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Taking these latter two atomist explanations together with Aristotle’s 
praise of Democritus’ subtlety, we can see that he affirms that the latter’s 
definition of soul seems to provide a unitary explanation of both of the 
soul’s per se attributes in virtue of a unified causal explanation — spherical 
atoms in motion — in accordance with the demonstrative heuristic. This 
is because his definition of soul coherently describes a unitary process in 
which external atomic images (i) enter into the body via the sense organs 
or non-sensory passages, and (ii) collide with the web of already-moving 
soul atoms in the body, and (iii) cause those atoms to move differently 
and to perceive. Then, in their new courses of motion, the soul atoms 
(iv) collide with the animal body, which then (v) causes the whole animal 
to move in a certain way. Thus, ‘a certain collection of the spherical atoms 
that compose fire or heat’ is able to serve as a candidate middle-term in an 
explanatory demonstration of both the soul’s production of motion, and 
its production of cognition. According to the demonstrative heuristic, this 
means that Democritus has provided a prima facie good definition of soul. 


4.6 Aristotle’s Criticism of Democritus’ Philosophy of Action 


In its original context, Aristotle’s criticism of Democritus’ psychology fol- 
lows upon his criticism of Plato’s selfmoving soul. As we saw earlier, in 
that series of criticisms, Aristotle argues that that ifone were to identify 
the kind of motion that Plato ascribes to his selfmoving soul with local 
motion (since Plato was unclear on the matter), a strange consequence fol- 
lows, namely, that a soul could (in theory) leave its bodily location at will, 
and even resurrect dead bodies.4 

In contrast, Aristotle introduces Democritus as someone who did 
affirm that the soul moves locally. Unusually, however, he neglects to 
press the resurrection problem against Democritus. There may be a good 
reason why. First, a Democritean soul, as a collection of spherical fire 
atoms, is not hypothesised to be a self-sufficient entity like Plato’s self- 
moving soul. Once a specific set of soul atoms leave a specific body and 
lose whatever coherence they once had, they do not have the power to go 
on to resurrect a dead body as that group of atoms (unless this happens 
by chance). As we have seen, there are certain bodily processes, such as 
respiration, that must be in place in order for soul to remain in the body 
in the first place. Even so, in principle, Democritus’ soul atoms could 


* See Chapter 3, Section 3.6. 
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refill dead bodies (perhaps through artificial respiration pumps), without 
contradicting any atomist law of nature.“ 

In fact, Proclus provides some evidence for thinking that Democritus, 
in contrast to Plato, did accept resurrection as a consequence of atomism. 
Proclus records that Democritus’ work, On Hades, contained a collection 
of stories about people who came back from the dead.*4# Now, while it is 
certainly possible that Democritus made this collection for the purposes 
of literary history, the fact that Proclus emphasises Democritus’ status 
as a natural scientist (6 puoikds) in the report suggests that he may have 
written this work to show that resurrections do occur sometimes, and that 
atomism is able to explain why this is.45 Taking these two clues together, 
Aristotle may neglect to press the resurrection claim against Democritus 
since his definition of the soul does not predict, as Plato’s metaphysical 
definition of the soul does, the frequent resurrection of dead bodies. 

If so, this may be why Aristotle focuses on a different problem with 
Democritus’ ascription of local motion to soul atoms, namely, that the 
kind of motion which soul atoms can undergo and produce does not seem 
to be sufficiently explanatory of the cognitively informed motions of 
animals. He writes: 


But some do claim that the soul moves the body in which it is in the 
same way as it itself is moved (ws attTH Kiveitan), such as Democritus, who 
speaks in a way that resembles Philippos the comic playright; for he says 
that Daedalus made the wooden statue of Aphrodite move by pouring 
mercury into it — and Democritus says something similar; for he claims 
that, since the indivisible spheres are in motion, because of their natural 
state of never resting, they draw along (cuvepéAxev) and move the whole 
body. But we should ask if these same things#* produce rest; for how he 
will make them do so, it is difficult or even impossible to say. But gener- 
ally, the soul does not appear to move the animal (ov) in this manner 
(ott), but by a certain decision (81& tpoaipécecds Tivos) and by think- 
ing (votjews). (DA 1.3, 406b15—25) 


Aristotle makes two interrelated criticisms here: that (i) Democritus’ 
account of how the soul moves the body is like what Phillipos 
says about how Daedalus made the statue of Aphrodite move, and that 


* Cf. DK68 A117 = TEGP 134; DK68 A160. 

44 DK68 Br = TEGP 200. 

* Against this, Thrasyllus, according to Diogenes Laertius (DK68 A33 = TEGP 7), classified this 
work under the ethical (491K&) treatises, and not under the works on nature (puo1Kd). 

46 Reading tavt& tatita with E’, instead of tod’ avté with the MSS. 
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(ii) the soul does not move the animal in the way Democritus says, 
but by a certain decision and by thinking. 

We should avoid the temptation to assume that, because Philippos is 
a comic playwright, Aristotle’s first criticism must be that Democritus’ 
account of how the soul moves the body is risable. Aristotle’s point is more 
subtle than this. Although Philoppos’ play is now lost to us, we know of at 
least one comedic aspect of Daedalus’ moving statues which his play likely 
made use of.47 In Plato’s Euthyphro and Meno, we learn that Daedalus’ 
statues, although valuable and beautiful, tend to run away unless one ties 
them down. In the former work, Plato compares Daedalus’ incessantly 
moving statues to accounts or conclusions that will not stay put;#* in the 
latter, he compares them to true opinions (86§c1 &An8eis) that will not stay 
put.#? The Meno in particular suggests that basing our actions on opinions 
that always flee away may have worrisome implications for our continuing 
success. 

Whilst it is not impossible that these epistemic images are evoked in 
Aristotle’s Daedalus simile here,° the first similarity that he stresses is not 
epistemic, but kinetic. However, it is still the one that Plato lays emphasis 
on: not ‘mechanism’, but ‘ceaseless motion’. Aristotle’s problem is that, if 
one ascribes “being in ceaseless motion’ to the nature of a thing in order 
to explain its ability to be the motor of something else, one runs into the 
problem that both the motor and that which is moved will have a hard 
time staying put. Since Democritus appeals to such a motor to explain the 
body’s local motions, Aristotle now questions whether this same motor 
will have a property that also explains how the bodies of animals are able 
to be in a state of rest." 

This criticism is certainly not fatal to atomist psychology. As Aristotle 
points out in the Physics, even while resting, ‘there is always something 
within the animal’s natural parts which is moving’ (dei T1 KivoUpeEvov év 
TH Cow Tv cupgpuToy).” It is not difficult to imagine that Democritus 


47 See Berryman (2003). For a fuller account of Daedalus’ treatment in ancient literature and art, 
see Morris (1993). 

48 Euthyph. 1oboff. Cf. also Hipp. Maj., 828a1-3; Alcib. I, 12104. 

4 Men. 97¢9—-98a4. 

© The only other place where Aristotle mentions the moving statues of Daedalus is in Pol. 1.4, 
1253b33—1254a1, in which passage it seems presupposed that these statues, like the tripods of 
Hephaestus, have the ability to perceive. Cf. Hom. //. 18.376. The point of this passage is to 
affirm that the benefit of having all our tools perceive and be ‘self-acting’ (adtépyatos) like the 
tripods mentioned in the M//iad, is that they would Jack the rational power to do otherwise than 
what they were made for. Cf. Menn (2002, 112, n. 43). 

* Cf. Top. 4.6, 127b15—16. 

Phys. 8.2, 253a11—13. 
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held that other factors at play in an animal’s body, such as its heavier 
or larger atoms, might be sufficient to hinder the transfer of the soul’s 
motion to the limbs of the animal. For instance, eating food might fill up 
atomic pores in the body in a way that would make it difficult to move 
the whole animal. However, criticism (ii), it will turn out, is more difficult 
to answer. 

Contemporary scholarship, like the ancient commentators,* has 
tended to take Aristotle’s second criticism at face value: the charge, it 
is said, is that Democritus’ definition of soul as a collection of spherical 
atoms mechanically pushing around the body leaves out the self-evident 
role of cognition and decision in the production of action5+ Whilst this 
is a perfectly natural way of interpreting Aristotle’s criticism, it cannot be 
wholly right. 

First, if this were all there is to the charge, we would have to interpret 
Aristotle as alleging that there is a fundamental gap between Democritus’ 
account of the soul’s cognitive powers and his account of the soul’s motive 
powers. However, we have already seen that Aristotle goes out of his way 
to compliment Democritus for having a theory that provides a unified 
prima facie explanation of both of these per se attributes. It would be 
bizarre to think that Aristotle had somehow forgotten that, within the 
previous chapter, he reported that Democritus identified the atoms that 
compose soul with the atoms that compose mind, and that everything 
that appears to this motive and thinking soul (via its reception of atomic 
films) is true. 

Second, Aristotle’s own account of how the soul moves the body is also, 
at a certain level of description, just as mechanistic as that of Democritus. 
In De Motu Animalium, Aristotle goes to great lengths to argue that the 
perceptive part of the soul is able to bring about the local motion of animals 
in virtue of its causal connection to the physical expansion and contraction 
of connate pneuma around the heart.’ This expansion or contraction, he 
argues, causes a chain reaction in the parts of the body that are contiguous 
to the pneuma, which ultimately causes the motion of animals.** Although 
this pneuma does not ‘drag the body around’ like Democritus’ soul atoms, 
Aristotle is insistent that it operates by the same basic mechanisms as they 


8 Philoponus (Jn de anima, 114.15), the most prolix of the ancient of commentators, quips only that 
it is ‘a most powerful refutation’ (Kaptep@tatos ZAeyxos). 

4 E.g. Witt (1992, 176); Rechenauer (2009). 

8 MA 10, 703a19—703b2. 

x6 MA 9, 702b20-4. 
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presumably do, namely, pushing (ao1s) and pulling (fgis),°7 in virtue of 
changes in the connate pueuma. Thus, if Aristotle thinks that Democritus’ 
explanation of how the soul moves the body fails, it cannot be because he 
thinks the soul moves the body non-mechanistically. It is also clear that 
Aristotle does not think that Democritus’ explanation fails just because it 
appeals to the wrong mechanical explanation of how the soul moves the 
body. 

We can make more progress in understanding Aristotle’s second 
criticism by noting that the contrast made in the simile is mot between 
(1) the mechanism of dragging,* and (2) some sort of decision or thinking. 
Rather, the contrast is between (1*) the Democritean cause picked out by 
514, ‘being by nature never able to rest’, and (2*) some sort of decision and 
thinking. The traditional interpretation, which sees Aristotle as contrast- 
ing a bare mechanistic account with a cognitive one, has him not only 
attacking a straw man, but has him attacking it in a stupid way — namely, 
immediately after claiming that Democritus ascribes to his spherical soul 
atoms both thinking and motivity. On the traditional interpretation, it is 
completely unclear why ‘being by nature never able to rest’ comes into 
conflict at all with either moving by a sort of decision or with thinking. 
This is because Democritus could simply counter that, according to his 
psychology, some instances of the soul’s undergoing a change of motion in 
the body just és a mechanistically determined decision or act of thinking. 

Against this interpretation, we should note that Aristotle’s claim that 
the soul moves animals by ‘a certain decision and thinking’, is ambigu- 
ous. Whilst it is possible to read ‘thinking’ as epexegetical for ‘a certain 
decision’, it makes more sense to read Aristotle as making a jab here at 
Democritus’ account of thought by mentioning a feature common to 
human actions that it cannot explain, namely, that a decision (poaipeois) 
often happens before (or at the time of) an action.» His criticism is, whilst 
Democritus’ psychology can explain how (atomistic) thought moves the 
body — because thinking just is the collection of moving soul/mind atoms 
being impacted by atomistic films which can move the body — it cannot 
explain how the soul sometimes intentionally decides to move the body 
in one way rather than another, or intentionally decides to rest. In short, 
Democritus cannot account for intentional actions. 


537 MA to, 703a19—20. Cf. DA 3.10, 433b25—6. 

8 Cf. Phys. 7.2, 244a7-I1. 

99 Although Aristotle uses the term ‘animal’, he clearly has humans in mind. This is the only time 
that Aristotle uses the term trpoaipeots in De Anima. Cf. DA 3.10, 433a11—-12; DA 3.10, 433421; 
MA 6, 7oob17—24. 
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Aristotle’s criticisms of Democritus, as with Plato, place both positive and 
negative constraints on his own account of soul. Negatively, Aristotle’s 
criticism of Democritus constrains him to deny that a reductive material- 
ist account how the soul moves the body is possible, since a description of 
how the soul moves the body on any given occasion will have to contain 
an intentional description under which the action is done in order to be 
complete. This constraint, I have suggested, Democritus can accept, in 
virtue of identifying soul with mind. However, positively, Aristotle’s criti- 
cism places on him the constraint of needing to show /ow the soul can 
make the body move (and rest) in an ordered way, rather than making it 
move all the time in virtue of its ceaseless atomic motions. This, I claim, 
Aristotle does by pointing out that psychologically produced motion 
occurs in virtue of a certain decision — which I shall argue below should be 
understood as a free decision. 

These constraints become apparent in DA 3. They are best understood, 
I claim, as having developed in response to his criticisms of Democritus’ 
psychology. First, in respect of the motion of non-human animals, 
Aristotle argues that the most basic cause of an animal’s being moved 
to pursue or avoid certain things is its intentional desires, in conjunction 
with its power of sensory imagination (povtacia).®° 

Although in practice Democritus can allow that psychological events 
can be given such conventional descriptions, he cannot accept that psy- 
chological events are basic in explanations of what really causes an animal 
to move. Indeed, he would insist that any such psychological descriptions 
(if true) would necessarily have a ‘real’ atomistic description, set out by 
atomistic laws of motion, which provides the true necessary and sufficient 
causes of the motion in question. 

Although this reductive atomistic position is certainly defensible, we 
can see why Aristotle would be dubious of its cogency. The first prob- 
lem with it is that, according to his demonstrative heuristic, it fails to 
explain which atomistic interactions are nomologically linked to which 
perceptual events and actions.“ For instance, assume that the inten- 
tional action of a person X, ‘eating an apple’, is truly described as con- 
sisting of a series of intentional sub-actions, such as ‘reaching for the 
apple’, ‘grasping the apple’, ‘biting the apple’, ‘chewing the apple’, and 


60 DA 3.10, 433a12. 
6 Cf. Davidson (2001, 207-25). 
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‘swallowing the apple’. Now try, in accordance with the demonstrative 
heuristic, to form a guess as to which atomic films emitted from an 
apple through the sensory organs of X into X’s soul would explain why 
X’s body, upon their soul receiving such atomic films, engaged in the 
sub-actions referred to above. 

For one, there is the problem that this complex action has to be per- 
formed in a particular order, despite the fact that the same atomic films 
would be constantly streaming into X’s visual organs. For another, it does 
not seem that the films of an apple, as opposed to the films of an approach- 
ing bear, have a more geometrically intelligible explanatory connection to 
the first sub-act of ‘reaching for’ than to a first sub-act of ‘fleeing from’. 
However, if knowledge of the geometrical and motive properties of the 
films emitted from an apple does not provide a plausible guess as to how 
the soul produces X’s ‘eating an apple’, then Democritus’ theory fails the 
demonstrative heuristic. 

There is also a second feature of Democritus’ account of how the soul 
moves the body that places a positive constraint on what Aristotle’s own 
account of soul will need to affirm. This is that Democritus’ theory of 
how the soul moves the body strongly suggest that soul, in virtue of its 
parts being subject to ceaseless motion, could not act from a stable ratio- 
nal capacity. Democritus’ soul atoms, ex Aypothesi, are always changing 
from one state to another due to external and internal influences. This 
implies, among other things, that no mental event that leads to a human 
action is ever really ‘up to us’, in the sense that we are free to choose one 
action rather than another one. However, in DA 3.3, Aristotle suggests that 
our cognitive capacity for decision-making does rest upon a basic psycho- 
logical action that is up to us, and that there is a causal nexus between 
external physical influences and the psychological production of animal 
motion wherein chains of causation can be redirected by the choices of 
rational animals. 

When Aristotle comes to contrast the central differences between sense 
perception and thinking — capacities which Democritus conflated — he 
is emphatic that one of the two differences between them is that, for 
human animals, thinking (vofjoo) is ‘up to someone whenever they 
wish’ (ér’ attT&, 6totav BouvAnetot).% There is no suggestion that this 
claim comes with caveats. Aristotle does not claim, for instance, that 
‘wishing to think’ only occurs if there is an external impulse that stirs up 


& DA 2.5, 417b18—-26. 
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one’s wish to think. Such a deterministic picture, I think, fits uneasily 
within Aristotle’s theory of practical action. If we instead take Aristotle 
at his word, and he clearly believes that freedom to think is involved in 
decisions or intentional acts to move our bodies or not, then it follows 
that the movements and resting states of our body (at least under normal 
conditions) are also up to us. 

This suggestion is also confirmed in DA 3.7, where Aristotle writes 
that mind thinks its proper objects, intelligible forms, by using 
images (pavtdoyota). These are the very same images that he claims 
to be ‘up to us’ to call to mind and contemplate. Here the contrast 
between Aristotle’s theory and Democritus’ becomes apparent. Unlike 
Democritus’ psychology, in which atomic images originating from the 
external world immediately move our soul atoms to press against and 
move an animal body in whatever way the physical laws of motion 
require, Aristotle’s theory allows that the thinking soul has the abil- 
ity to stop and deliberate about its images and goals. This allows the 
thinking part of the soul time to calculate about what decision to take 
in the future. 

Aristotle further implies that outcome of this decision is ot predeter- 
mined by the prior state of the world and the laws of motion, as it seems 
to be on Democritus’ account. He writes: 


So it is the forms (cin) within the mental images (pavtéopao1) which the 
capacity for thinking (tO vontixdy) thinks. And, as within those things 
the objects of pursuit and avoidance have been defined for it, even outside 
perception, when engaged with images, it is moved ... But at other times, 
when there are images or thoughts in the soul, as if it were seeing them, 
it calculates (AoyiZeten) and deliberates (RouAevete) about the future in 
respect of the present. (DA 3.7, 431b2—10) 


This form of imagination, Aristotle claims, just is the power to act in 
‘this way or that’ (168¢ 7 TO8e).% This is a feature of thinking for which 
Democritus cannot account. 

Relatedly, Aristotle also thinks that, contra Democritus, our mind has 
a form of stability that could not be accounted for if it were able to be 
moved (e.g. by externally arriving atoms). In DA 3.11, when Aristotle spells 
out what the activity of rational calculation looks like, he argues that our 


6 DA 3.11, 434a7-8. 
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mind’s capacity for knowledge from which our calculations follow must 
‘be at rest’, as it were, in order to perform its function. He writes: 


But the capacity for knowing (émiotnpoviKdv) is not moved (ov xiveitan), 
but is stable (uéver). But since one [premise] is the universal supposition 
and the account, but the other [premise] is of the particular (for the former 
says that it is necessary that this sort of person do this sort of thing, but the 
latter that this is such a sort, and that 1am such a person), either indeed the 
belief (86a) itself causes motion, not the universal, or both do, but the one 
instead being at rest (tjepotoa), and the other not. (DA 3.11, 434a16—21) 


In this picture of the practical calculation process, Aristotle decomposes 
the mental conditions of a decision — which he earlier claimed against 
Democritus to be that by which the soul moves the body in addition to 
(a Democritean form of) perception/thinking — into a so-called practical 
syllogism. This mentally grasped syllogism has a universal item of thought 
(its ‘major premise’) and a perceptual belief (its ‘minor premise’). 

Here, Aristotle suggests that some actions may have two causes that are 
jointly necessary and sufficient for their production. One of these condi- 
tions Democritus can affirm (albeit by different causal mechanisms): the 
condition that a particular perceptual belief can cause an animal to move. 
However, on Aristotle’s more considered picture, this will not suffice for 
all cases of action. In some cases, a universal, which is grasped by an intel- 
lectual power at rest, plays a causal role in the production of action as well. 
Since Democritus believed that soul atoms are always moving and subject 
to impact from other atomic films, they are unable to play this dual causal 
and cognitive role. 

It might be objected that, although it is true that Democritus affirms 
that acts of perception are unstable and vary with the psychological states 
and environments of different perceivers, this is not the case with epis- 
temic states, since he implies that we have access to relatively stable non- 
relative epistemic truths (e.g. that only atoms and the void exist). This 
suggests that he may have thought that the minute atomic films that con- 
stitute the contents of genuine knowledge were more stable entities than 
the films that constitute the contents of perception. 

If he were a supervenience theorist, for instance, he could claim that 
epistemic states (unlike perceptual states) supervene upon a range of soul- 
states that include different motions and different atomic configurations. 
If so, he would only be committed to the idea that if an epistemic state 
in an animal changes to an epistemic state NV, then some change has taken 
place in the set of soul-atoms S upon which these epistemic states super- 
vene. However, he would be free to claim that there could be many, or 
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even an infinite range of S-states (S,, S, ... S,) upon which M supervenes. 
As long as the soul was in one of those S-states, would be epistemi- 
cally stable and appear to a knower to be ‘at rest’ in the same way as an 
Aristotelian universal premise. If so, Democritus could (in principle) con- 
sistently hold that soul atoms are constantly moving (and thus in different 
configurations) and also that such a soul could still be in (relatively) stable 
supervening epistemic states. 

Although this explanation is coherent, it is one that Democritus could 
not have affirmed. This is because it makes knowledge the product of an 
emergent property that belongs to the soul alone, without reference to the 
atomic films that must be in contact with the soul in order for perception 
or knowledge to occur. Just as the perception of an apple, for Democritus, 
requires an actual atomic film to be emitted from an apple which is the 
literal perceptual content received by the soul, so also the knowledge of an 
apple (e.g. that it is a round tree-fruit) requires atomic films residing in 
the soul. 

Thus, Aristotle has two real problems with Democritus, which con- 
strain the form that his own theory of psychologically produced motion 
takes. It does not offer an intelligible explanation of intentional action, 
and it rules out ab initio that we have a power to think whenever we wish 
and to calculate about actions that are ‘up to us. On Democritus’ deter- 
ministic account of action, however, no matter sophisticated it becomes, 
we do turn out to be Daedalian automata whose opinions and actions are 
completely causally determined by prior states of the universe in conjunc- 
tion with the laws of motion that soul atoms follow.* 

In alleging that the production of human motion at least seems to be 
caused in a different manner from this (namely, by a form of intentional 
thinking that is up to us), Aristotle commits himself to two further ideas 
that will shape his theory of soul. First, the soul’s power to produce motion 
will need to be goal-directed, and second, that this power involves a stable 
form of epistemic control to do, or refrain from, a particular course of 


64 Cf. Balme (1941, 27). For a more sanguine assessment, cf. Johnson (2009, 2014). Epicurus provides 
indirect evidence that the latter difficulty in particular is a real one for Democritus. We have reason 
to believe that the Epicurus’ most radical modification to ancient atomist theory — the introduction 
of swerving atoms to account for free decision — was introduced in part to avoid the implications 
of psychological determinism which he found present in Democritus. Cf. Epicur. (Ep. ad Men. 
134) = LS 20A; Epicur. (Nat. 34.21-22); (Nat. 34.26-30) = LS 20B, 20C. Cf. also Diogenes of 
Oenoanda 32.1.14-3.14 = LS 20G. Cf. Bailey (1928, 319-23); Edmunds (1972); Furley (1967); Sedley 
(1983); Englert (1987); O’Keefe (2005). If the above analysis is right, it is likely that it was Aristotle’s 
comparison of Democritus’ ensouled animals to Daedalus’ moving statues that first drew Epicurus 
attention to this problem. Cf. Huby (1967); Hardie (1968). 
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action. Together, these features not only amount to something like an 
inchoate conception of free will;% they also provide reasons for think- 
ing that the kind of efficient-cause that the soul is, as the Efficient-Final 
Causal Thesis will claim, is one which produces motion for a specific end. 
It also implies that the production of this psychological motion will occur 
in virtue of an epistemic control that is free from material influence, in 
conformity with the Separability Thesis. That Democritus’ physics can- 
not, by the demonstrative heuristic, account for this form of intentionally 
produced and epistemically informed motion — in part because it can- 
not account for stable forms of cognition and free acts of thinking — is 
Aristotle’s problem with his psychology. 


6 Cf. Frede and Long (2011) and Bobzien (1998, 2000), none of whom take into account the 
Daedalus passage. 


CHAPTER § 


Xenocrates Psychology 


But the celebrated characteristics of numbers and their opposites, 
and generally the mathematical relations, if we view them as some 
do, making them causes of nature, seem to escape us; for none of 
them is a cause in any of the senses that have been distinguished 
in reference to the first principles. (Trans. Ross) 


Aristotle, Metaphysics M.6, 1093b7—11 


5-1 Introduction 


In his inquiry into earlier theories of the soul, Aristotle discusses two 
Academic theories that align its nature with the nature of mathematical 
forms. The first is a geometrical theory of the soul hypothesised by Plato in 
his Timaeus, and the second, an arithmetical theory which defines soul as 
a ‘number moving itself’ (pi8udv Kivotvé’ goutdv) (DA 1.2, 404b29-30). 
The doxographical tradition unanimously ascribes this latter definition of 
soul to Xenocrates of Chalcedon (ca. 339/8—314/3 BCE). 

I first give an overview of Aristotle’s account of Xenocrates’ theory of 
soul (Section 5.2). I then discuss the dialectical and logical problems that 
Aristotle raises for this definition in the Jopics and the Posterior Analytics 
(Section 5.3). I go on to argue that Aristotle's criticisms of Xenocrates’ theory 
in De Anima — whilst drawing upon these dialectical criticisms — are 
more substantial than the ones offered in those works (Sections 5.4—5.10). 
I conclude by arguing that Aristotle’s criticisms of Xenocrates’ psychology 
provide a strong negative constraint on his developing hylomorphic psy- 
chology, namely, that soul cannot be a mathematical form (Section 5.11). 


"Our best evidence for this comes from Plut. (De animae procreatione in Timaeo 1, 112d). Cf. 


Philop. In de anima 32.33; Philop. In de anima 44.1; Aét. 4.2.4. 
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5.2 Aristotle’s Account of Xenocrates’ 
Theory of Soul in De Anima 


Aristotle’s analysis of Xenocrates’ theory of soul begins in DA 1.2. After 
reporting that Plato in the Timaeus made the soul out of ‘elements’ (by 
which Aristotle seems to mean the mixture of divisible and indivisible 
forms of Sameness, Difference, and Being with which the Demiurge 
forged the world soul), he claims that a similar doctrine was laid down ‘in 
the things said within On Philosophy (év tois epi piAocogias Aeyouévois), 
a lost dialogue by Aristotle, in which other Academic theories and think- 
ers were criticised.* He writes: 


In a similar manner [to what Plato said in the Timaeus], in the things said 
in On Philosophy, it was laid down (S1wpic@n) that the Living Being itself 
(atté pév Td Cov) was made from the Idea of the One (évds iSéas) and 
the primary length and breadth and depth, and the others similarly; but 
still in another way, that mind (vodv) is the One, knowledge (émiot juny) 
is the Two (for it proceeds in a single way towards unity), and the number 
(&pi8yov) of the plane is opinion (8d§av), and perception is the number 
of the solid. But numbers (&pi6uoi) were said to be the Forms them- 
selves (t& ein atte) and principles (pyxai), but numbers come from the 
elements (éx Té&v oTo1yElwv), and some things are judged by mind, some by 
knowledge, some by opinion, some by perception. But these numbers are 
the forms (ci5n) of things. But since the soul was believed to be both pro- 
ductive of motion and cognitive in the way described above (otitws), some 
(101) wove it from both, and affirmed that the soul is a number moving 
itself (&pi6ydv Kivotvé’ gautdv). (DA 1.2, 404b19—30) 


Although this passage has often been taken to refer to Plato’s unwritten 
doctrines, the testimony of Themistius, as well as Aristotle’s discussion of 
Academic theories of substance, Forms, and numbers in the Metaphysics, 
makes it more likely that it belongs to Xenocrates. In the latter work, 
we learn of a member of the Academy who differed from Plato and 
Speusippus in respect of their beliefs about these three kinds of beings. 
This Academic, like Plato, held that Forms exist as substances separate 


> Philop. Un de anima, 75.34-76) and Simpl. (Jn de Anima, 28.7—9) assume that this refers to 
Aristotle’s On the Good (epi téya®ou), which summarised the unwritten doctrines of Plato, 
perhaps being influenced by Alexander’s reports about its doctrines (cf. Alex. In Arist. Metaph. 
55-20-56.35). However, Themist. (Paraphrasis in de Anima, 11.37-12.1; 31.33-5; 32-19-33), who 
claims to have first-hand knowledge of Xenocrates’ On Nature (epi pucews), claims that the 
doctrines Aristotle is describing belong to him. I take it that he is correct. See Cherniss (1944, 
565-80) and Pines (1961, 14—18). 
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from the particular things whose nature they explain. Call this doctrine 
Simple Platonism. Second, and more strangely, he held that each Form is 
identical to a number, and that every number is generated from the ‘One’ 
and another cosmogonical material principle, the indefinite dyad3 Call 
this doctrine Mathematical Platonism. 

Plato, of course, accepts Simple Platonism. However, according to 
Aristotle, he did not subscribe to Mathematical Platonism. This is because 
Plato seems to have believed that Forms and numbers play distinct explan- 
atory roles in virtue of being distinct kinds of substances.* Speusippus, in 
contrast, rejected Simple Platonism and thus also Mathematical Platonism. 
Although he held that mathematical objects exist — since they are the 
objects grasped by mathematicians in thought, and to which the theorems 
of mathematics refer — he rejected the existence of Platonic Forms. Given 
this, Xenocrates comes out as the only Academic we know of who would 
advocate both Simple Platonism and Mathematical Platonism (perhaps out 
of a desire to harmonise the beliefs of Plato and Speusippus). Since the 
description of the soul’s creation in ‘another way’ rests upon both of these 
Platonisms, Xenocrates is its likely advocate.° 

Xenocrates affirmed, in agreement with Plato’s later ontology, that 
there exists an eternal material principle, modelled after the ‘receptacle’ of 
Timaeus 50d, which was called by later Academics the ‘indefinite dyad’7 
or the ‘great and small’. He also believed that an eternal formal principle — 
the ‘One’ — acted upon that material principle; and third, that after the 
One ‘acted’ (presumably, in a non-temporal sense) upon the indefinite 
dyad, it generated the Form-numbers — Two, Three, Four, etc. 

This three-step process, apparently, is what Aristotle refers to in say- 
ing that the numbers were themselves composed ‘from the elements’ (é 
t&v oto1xeicov) — here, the One and the indefinite dyad. The causal or 


3 Metaph. Z.2, 1028b24-7; Metaph. M.7, 1080b22-3; Metaph. M.8, 1083b1-8; Metaph. M.9, 1086a5—11. 
Cf. Annas (1976, 163—4). 

4 Metaph. Z.2, 1028b19—-21. 

5 Metaph. N.2, 1090a2-15; Metaph. N.3, 1o90b14—20. 

Other internal evidence points to him as well. For instance, Aristotle claims in the Metaphysics 

that Xenocrates’ number theory is ‘worse’ (yeipiota) than other Academic number theories 

(Metaph. M.8, 1083b1), just as he claims in De Anima that Xenocrates’ definition of soul as a 

self-moving number is the most unreasonable («Aoya@tatov) of the definitions offered by earlier 

thinkers (DA 1.4, 408b32). He also claims in Metaph. M.8, 1083b6-8 that Xenocrates’ theory 

suffers from the defects of another theory (that of Form-numbers), as well as its own particular 

ones, just as he claims in the De Anima that the self-moving number theory suffers the defects of 

self-moving soul theories, as well as its own difficulties. 

7 Metaph. N.2, 1088b28—-35; Metaph. N.2, 1089a35—b2. 

8 Cf. Aét. 1.7.30 = Diels 304B; Dillon (1985), (1986), (2003, 9off). 
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explanatory role that Xenocrates’ Form-numbers play in relation to pro- 
ducing further particular objects, however, is unclear. He seems to have 
held that the Form-numbers acted upon certain species still latent within 
the indefinite material principle at a ‘lower level’, as it were, to actualise 
them.’ Once actualised, parts of the material principle may have been 
thought to have become lines, other parts planes, etc. These geometrical 
objects, presumably, in turn combined to form other entities, perhaps in a 
way analogous to the Timaeus’ depiction of the formation of the so-called 
elements out of basic triangles. 

For our purposes, the important point is that Xenocrates seems to have 
identified Form-numbers with the definitional or explanatory essences 
of all ‘lower’ beings.'© His Form-numbers are supposed to explain the 
unity, variety, and essential form of all the beings in the cosmos other 
than the One and the indefinite dyad itself. For example, according to the 
Metaphysics, the Form-number Two was identified as the essence of line, 
in virtue of it shaping some part of the material principle to make it extend 
in just two directions, and the Form-number Three was identified as the 
essence of plane figure, for similar reasons." 

In DA 1.2, Aristotle informs us that some members of the Academy held 
that the Form-numbers were, in addition to being the explanatory essences 
of geometrical objects, also the essences of the soul’s capacities. The justi- 
fication for this, Aristotle claims, was epistemological: if all beings in the 
cosmos derive their essence from Form-numbers, then, given the principle 
that like cognises like, in order for soul to know these beings, it must also 
share in, or be composed of, those Form-numbers. 

To establish a link between the soul’s capacities and Form-numbers, 
Xenocrates apparently argued that the soul’s essential powers — mind, 
knowledge, opinion, and perception — can be explained in some manner 
by the Form-numbers One, Two, Three, and Four. This suggests (but does 
not entail) that Xenocrates viewed the essence of human soul as in some 
way a compound of these Form-numbers (i.e. of One, Two, Three, and 
Four), such that its substantial form, as a whole, may have been affirmed 
to be identical to the Form-number Ten. 


9 Metaph. A.9, 992a10-19; Metaph. M.9, 1085a7—23. 

© However, cf. Sext. (Adv. Math. 7.147-8). 

« Metaph. N.3, 1090b21-4. Presumably, we should not identify these ‘material’ planes and figures 
with perceptible things, but with items grasped in thought or imagination. Here, however, 
Aristotle admits that he is not sure what the status of these composite geometrical objects is. 

= Cf. Polansky (2007, 118). 
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Unfortunately, even if correct, this picture does not explain why 
Xenocrates thought that ‘self-motion’ needed to be added to the definition 
of soul as a number. Even Plutarch of Chaeronea’s report that Xenocrates 
used the ingredients of Sameness and Otherness in the Timaeus story as 
explanantia of, respectively, the soul’s powers to cause rest and motion, 
provides no help.3 Since Xenocrates affirmed Mathematical Platonism, he 
must have thought either that ‘Sameness’ and ‘Otherness’ were themselves 
Form-numbers (e.g. Five, or Six), which is prima facie doubtful, or, that 
they were characteristics of the indefinite dyad, which is speculative. If the 
latter were the case, he may have viewed particular souls as composed of 
portions of the indefinite dyad’s material ‘sameness’ and ‘otherness’ actu- 
alised by the Form-number Ten, a doctrine linked to the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the tetractys.™4 

This latter, and admittedly speculative reconstruction, is perhaps the 
most sense we can make of the murky Academic Form-number theory 
described in DA 1.2. In any case, Aristotle has no less of a difficultly mak- 
ing sense of Xenocrates’ definition of the soul. It is perhaps for this reason 
that he decides not to focus on the cognitive aspects of the Xenocratean 
theory he lays out in DA 1.2, but rather on whether a Form-number 
definition of soul is coherent enough to explain, in accordance with the 
demonstrative heuristic, how soul produces motion in the body. 


5.3 Xenocrates’ Theory of Soul in the Topics 
and Posterior Analytics 


Before turning to Aristotle’s criticisms of Xenocates’ definition of soul 
in De Anima, it will be helpful to see what Aristotle’s criticisms of this 
theory of soul look like in more dialectical contexts. Aristotle criticises 
Xenocrates’ definition of soul as a ‘number itself moving itself? in the 
Topics four times. In Top. 3.6, he claims that if soul is to be predicated with 
number per accidens, then it must per accidens fall under some particular 
species of number, such as odd or even. If soul is neither odd nor even, he 
says, then it cannot be a number even per accidens. 

Aristotle raises a similar criticism in Top. 4.2. Treating odd and even 
as differentiae of number rather than species of it, he claims that, since 


3 Cf. Xenocrates (Heinze, Fr. 65); (Heinze, Fr. 66); Cherniss (1944, 511). 

“4 Aét. 1.7.30 = Xenocrates (Heinze, Fr. 15) can be read as providing support for this view, insofar as 
it links the world soul to the dyadic principle. 

5 Top. 3.6, 120b3—6. 
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neither odd nor even is a differentia of soul, the soul cannot fall under 
the genus of number.'® Similarly, in 7op. 4.3, he claims that, since every 
species of soul is something that has ‘a share in life’ (Caf\s koiveovei), but 
no species within the genus of number has a share in life, soul cannot be 
number.” 

A final mention of Xenocrates’ definition of soul occurs in Topics 6.3. 
There, Aristotle argues that the definition of soul as a ‘number itself moving 
itsel? (&p18 yds attds avTOv Kivédv) — which specifies Plato’s ‘that which 
moves itself’ (td attd abTO Kivoty)® as being in the genus of number — is 
uninformative, since Plato’s definition seems to capture the soul’s essence 
without the extra determination of being a number.” 

Importantly, in none of the aforementioned criticisms does Aristotle 
claim that Xenocrates’ definition of soul is false. Instead, each serves 
merely as an example of how to attack a proposed definition or predica- 
tion claim in accordance with the rules of formal dialectic. The point of 
all four criticisms is merely that the definition of soul as a ‘selfmoving 
number’ might, in a dialectical debate, be thought to generate a mismatch 
between common semantic intuitions about ‘number and ‘soul’, in relation 
to dialectical questions about the genera, species, accidents, differentiae, 
and nominal definitions of these two items. 

However, Aristotle also criticises Xenocrates’ definition of the soul in the 
more scientific context of the Posterior Analytics. In this text, he discusses a 
proof, likely offered by Xenocrates, intended to formally demonstrate that 
the definition of soul is ‘number moving itself’. He suggests that Xenocrates’ 
proof ran as follow: 


1. [A] Selfmoving number belongs,.; to [B] what is explanatory of its 
own life. 

2. [B] What is explanatory of its own life belongs,.; to [C] soul. 

3. [A] Selfmoving number belongs,.; to [C] soul.?° 


Although this syllogism is valid, Aristotle claims that it does not dem- 
onstrate the definition of soul. This is because, as we saw in Chapter 1, 
a proper demonstration should reveal how a middle-term M is explanatory 
of the fact that some P belongs to S (e.g. by showing that M’s connection 


Top. 4.2, 123a13-14. 

7 Top. 4.3, 123a25-6. 

® E.g. Phaedr. 245€. 

° Top. 6.3, 140b2-6. 

20 APo 2.4, 91a35—bt. For a detailed discussion of this passage, and Xenocrates’ possible response to 
Aristotle, see Charles (2005, 185-92). 
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to both P and S is more intelligible, better known, etc., than P’s connec- 
tion to S).*" The syllogism on offer here assumes that the first premise is 
more intelligible than (or as intelligible as) the conclusion. However, this 
cannot be the case, unless it is more intelligible to predicate ‘explanatory 
of its own being alive’ of ‘number itself moving itself’ than to predicate it 
of ‘soul’. However, it is not. 

Aristotle’s allegation then is that Xenocrates has committed both a logi- 
cal and a scientific error: he has committed the J/ogical error of trying to 
demonstrate the definition of soul in the conclusion of a syllogism; and he 
has committed the scientific error of not showing which properties of num- 
ber are explanatory of life. This passage shows that, already in the Posterior 
Analytics, Aristotle is concerned that Xenocrates’ definition of soul will 
not be properly explanatory of the soul’s nature or per se attributes. 


5-4 The Problem of Monadic Motion 


Aristotle begins his criticism of Xenocrates’ definition of soul in DA 1.4. 
He writes: 


Among all the things said [concerning the soul], the account that says that 
it isa number moving itself (&p18y6v eivor thy wuxty Kivotvé’ éauTdy) is by 
far the most unreasonable; for firstly, to the holders of this theory belong 
the impossibilities that follow from claiming that the soul is moved, and 
secondly the particular impossibilities [that follow] from the claim that it 
is number. For how could one think (vofjom) of the monad (uovd&Sa) as 
moved (kivoupévnyv), and by what, and how — a monad being without parts 
(uept) and without difference (&i1dqopov)? For insofar as something is 
able to cause motion and be moved, then it must have some difference in 
itself (S1agpégpetv Sei). (DA 1.4, 408b32—409a3) 


Importantly, Aristotle's does not begin to interrogate Xenocrates’ definition 
of the soul by using any of the aforementioned dialectical topoi. Instead, he 
seems to be worried about this definition’s violation of a principle estab- 
lished in his Physics, namely, that partless things cannot be in motion.” 


» T take it that this is what Aristotle means by saying that the ‘deduction’ that soul is a self-moving 
number works through ‘conversion’ (évtiotpéqeiv). In effect, Xenocrates assumes at the start 
that the soul is, as it were, the same entity (#s T6 ado dv) as a number that moves itself, because 
he assumes without justification that both self-moving number and soul are defined by the 
middle term, ‘explanatory of its own life’ (APo 2.4, 91b1). I thank Simona Aimar and Christian 
Pfeiffer for discussing this passage with me. 

» Phys. 6.10, 240b8-15. 
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Further, his queries about the nature of monads do not appeal to common 
semantic intuitions about the relationship between monads and numbers, 
but to Academic number theory. 

In the Metaphysics, Aristotle reports that all Academic number theories 
assumed the following principles: 


(Px) Numbers exist apart from perceptible things.” 

(P2) Numbers are composed of intelligible units or monads.*4 

(P3) Monads are indivisible or ‘partless’ (&uep fj). 

(P4) The monads that compose specific numbers are without 
qualitative difference.” 


Xenocrates’ number theory can thus be characterised by the equation: 
Form-number = homogeneous collection of separate, intelligible, indivis- 
ible monads.”” Aristotle here calls into question the coherence of affirm- 
ing that the monads that are the soul’s Form-number could be predicated 
with motion. There are a number of different problems involved in trying 
to conceive of this possibility. 

First, to claim that any monad in a Form-number moves is in tension 
with the Platonic claim that mathematical objects are essentially unmov- 
ing.** Assume, for example, that the Form-number Two exists, and all 
mathematical equations using the symbol ‘2’ refer to it. What could it 
mean to say that this 7wo, which is a formal unity constituted by two 
abstract and partless monads, moves itself? 

One possibility is that one of the monads, or both monads together, are 
travelling from one Aristotelian place to another. But if so, what conse- 
quences would this have for the stable character of equations such as 2 + 3? 
Would it be that sometimes 2 + 3 = 5, but other times, 2 + 3 = 3, because the 
Two accessed by our thought might move away from the Three? Or, would 
it be that the number Two is simply inaccessible to thought when it is in 


3 Metaph. M.6, 1080b13-16; Metaph. M.6, 1080b30-1. 

4 Metaph. N.6, 1080b30-2. Cf. Annas (1976, 21). 

*  Metaph. M.7, 1082b31-2. Cf. Plut. (De animae procreatione in Timaeo 2, 1012e1ff). Ifa monad were 
not indivisible, any given abstract number could potentially be more or less than it is essentially. 
Metaph. M.7, 1081b35-37. Even so, Xenocrates theory of Form-numbers commits him to the 
belief that each individual Form-number (e.g. Two, Three) is composed of monads which, 
despite having no qualitative differences internally, are different and non-comparable externally 
(like apples and oranges) to the monads which compose other Form-numbers. Cf. Metaph. M.8, 
1084b21-2. 

7 Cf. Cherniss (194.4, 399). 

8 Metaph. N.1, 1069a30-1069b1; Top. 2.7, 113a29-30. Cf. Owen (1968b, 110). 
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motion? Or, could our minds always ‘track’ Form-numbers, like birds, no 
matter where they were, or how fast they moved? Aristotle, for obvious 
reasons, does not focus on these problems. Instead, he begins with a more 
fundamental question: how can we conceive of a monad in motion, given 
that, ex Aypothesi, a monad is partless and without internal differences? 
In asking this question, Aristotle is invoking the imaginative component 
of his demonstrative heuristic. 

Aristotle’s proof that we cannot conceive of partless entities to be in 
motion per se is given in the Physics. It runs as follows: if something is in 
motion, then it must be in motion from some initial state A to some goal 
state B during some extended time ¢. During ¢, the object must necessar- 
ily have some part that is no longer in A (otherwise it would be at rest), 
and some part which is not yet in B (otherwise it would have finished the 
motion). Now, if an object which has no parts (e.g. a mathematical point) 
were in A, and one wanted it to move to B, the moving mathematical 
point — whilst in motion — would have to have a part which was no longer 
in A, and a part which was not yet in B. However, since there is nothing 
smaller than a point by which it is conceivable to divide the point (and 
further, a point is ex ypothesi indivisible), the point cannot be conceived 
to be i motion. 

However, there is another option. Xenocrates may have thought of soul 
as a self-moving number in terms of Platonic participation or imitation. 
If so, then the idea would be that soul, as something self-moving, might 
have its essence identified with a Form-number (e.g. Ideal-Ten) which its 
dyadic material imitated to some degree or another. However, the down- 
side of this solution is that it leaves unexplained where the soul’s property 
of being sel/fmoving comes from (unless from the indefinite dyad), given 
that the essence of soul should be identical to the Form-number it imi- 
tates. Aristotle thus implies that Xenocrates has to make a choice: either 
modify his non-motive account of Form-numbers, or drop his Form- 
number account of soul. The essence of soul, in other words, cannot be 
conceived of as including both motion and monads. 


5.5 The Problem of Mathematical Form and Divided Animals 


The difficulty of fostering an image of Xenocrates’ definition of soul, 
it seems, pushes Aristotle towards speculation. In one of his criticisms, 
he allows himself to postulate that, minimally, in order to transfer its 
motion to the animal it inhabits, a selfmoving number needs to be in 
the animal in some sense. Living beings are, after all, ensouled things. 
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Since souls incidentally inhabit particular places, namely the place of 
the animate bodies they ensoul, then if the soul is a number, accord- 
ing the demonstrative heuristic, we need to be able to imagine the way 
in which this number manifests itself in a living body, and how it will 
provide motion to it. 

This concern appears in an argument that depicts Xenocrates’ self- 
moving soul as the mathematical form of a living being. Aristotle argues: 


Still, if one subtracts a number from another number, one is left with a 
different number. But plants and many animals that have been divided 
continue to live and have the same species of soul [in the divided parts]. 
(DA 1.4, 409a7—10) 


Although in his criticisms of the Timaeus Aristotle rejects the idea that 
soul (insofar as it is identical to mind) is something extended, here he 
shows that he is still concerned with explaining how soul can interact with 
extended things. He thus takes seriously the idea that, if the soul is the 
numerical form of a certain kind of body, then, like any quantity, if some 
of that number is taken away from the body, a different quantity should 
remain (even if that quantity is still a soul-number). 

The most natural way of taking away some of this number, he thinks, 
is to spatially divide the body in which the soul-number resides. If a soul- 
number is identical to the Form-number Ten, for instance, then splitting 
a plant equally into two should either destroy the soul-number by leaving 
behind two plant halves that each have soul Form-numbers equal to Five, 
or produce different kinds of souls in both halves (if there is a kind of soul 
identical to the Form-number Five). However, Aristotle points out that, 
in many cases, if an animate body is divided, the halves do not come to 
possess a different kind of soul.” 

This passage provides a further piece of evidence that Aristotle does not 
want to confine himself to edoxa in criticising earlier Greek psycholo- 
gies. In order to construct this criticism, he appeals not only to a putative 
conceptual truth about numbers, but also to the empirical datum that 
some living things exhibit the same life functions when divided. This is 
not a common belief. Indeed, it would take time and effort to perform this 
experiment on plants and ‘many’ (1roAA&) animals.3° 


»2 The assumption must be that the quantity that is soul will be equally distributed throughout 
the body. 

3° Arisotle discusses some of these experiments in cutting up plants, insects, and also a tortoise, in 
Luv. 2, 468a13—br5. 
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Is this criticism fair? Here is a reason to think that it is not. Suppose 
that Xenocrates thought of souls as material entities (e.g. potentialities 
in the indefinite dyad) that were souls in virtue of imitating the Form- 
number Ten. If this were the case, there seems to be no reason why all the 
parts of a living body would not continue to participate in the Ideal-Ten 
once divided. Even so, if Xenocrates took this route, he would face another 
problem. 

Assume that Aristotle is right that, for ‘selfmoving number’ to be the real 
definition of soul, we need to be able to imagine how a self-moving number 
can cause motion in the body in accordance with the demonstrative heu- 
ristic. If Xenocrates claims that the selfmoving number that is identical 
to soul is not really im the body, but in the realm of Form-numbers, then 
it would appear that t4is number either will not move itself, or, that its 
motion will not be explanatory of the body’s motion. On this interpreta- 
tion, Xenocrates’ selfmoving number either turns into an unmoved Form- 
number moving the body, or a moving Form-number, which, insofar as it 
exists separate from perceptible things, is not explanatory of the type of 
motion affirmed to belong to the soul as one of its per se attributes. 


5-6 The Problem of Monadic Difference 


Taken together, these questions raise a more fundamental difficulty about 
Xenocrates’ rejection of Plato’s Intelligible Substance Pluralism, which holds 
that mathematical objects are intelligible objects that are distinct from both 
perceptible things and Forms. Plato’s postulation of intermediate mathemati- 
cal objects provided him with a certain explanatory advantage over members 
of the Academy who held that Forms alone were the source of intelligible 
being for perceptible objects. This is because Plato seems to have affirmed 
(at least, as a likely story) that mathematical objects, such as indivisible two- 
dimensional triangles, could enter into the actual composition of the mate- 
rial elements — fire, air, earth, and water. For this reason, Plato could appeal 
to the properties of these mathematical objects in his explanations of the per- 
ceptible properties of the materials they composed, such as in the Timaeus 
explanation of the ordered geometrical transformations of the elemental 
bodies into one another. However, Xenocrates’ rejection of these mathemati- 
cals in favour of Mathematical Platonism leaves him with a problem: how do 
Form-numbers govern the structure and motions of a plurality of perceptible 
objects without being in them? As we saw above, the explanatory connection 
of these Form-numbers to the cognitive and motive faculties of the soul, 
which Aristotle canvasses in DA 1.2, is shrouded in obscurity. 
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It is perhaps for this reason that Aristotle seems forced to speculate 
about how Xenocrates’ might get his soul-number to move the body. To do 
so, he hypothesises that the motion that belongs to a selfmoving number 
might be local. If so, Aristotle argues, then a soul-number might conceiv- 
ably be self-moved if it contains (i) a part that causes motion whilst being 
unmoved, and (ii) a part that suffers the motion of the first part. This is a 
theorem that Aristotle establishes in Phys. 8.5." He writes: 


But it would seem to make no difference if one said that the monads are 
tiny little bodies. For even if points came to be from the miniscule spheres 
of Democritus, with only the quantity [of the original spheres] remaining, 
there would be something in that quantity that is the mover, and some- 
thing that is moved. For it is not in virtue (61) of something differing in 
size or in smallness that this follows, but because (611) of the quantity (6T1 
toodv). For this reason, it is necessary for there to be something that will 
move the monads. (DA 1.4, 409aI0-16) 


In this passage, in accordance with the imaginative component of the 
demonstrative heuristic, Aristotle uses a thought experiment to show 
that, if we imagine Democritus’ spherical atoms turning into extension- 
less points, the same law of motion that applies to the self-motion of a 
collection of atomistic spheres will apply also to their quantity as points. 
Thus, if Xenocrates is right that soul is a selfmoving number, scientifi- 
cally speaking, within its number there must be a motor monad, and a 
moved monad (or set of monads). 

However, the consequence of there being a mover-monad in the soul 
number that is distinct from the moved-monads in this number, is that a 
soul can no longer be identified with a// of the monads within its numeri- 
cal essence. He writes: 


But if in the animal what produces motion (16 xivotv) is the soul, then 
also in the number; so it is not the case that the soul is both what produces 
motion and is in motion (ot 16 kivotv Kai KivoUyEvoy), but it is only that 
which produces motion. But then, how is it possible for this to be a monad? 
For there must belong to it some difference from all the other monads, but 
what difference could there be for a monadic-point (oT1ypfjs 8€ povabixfis) 
except position (6é015)? (DA 1.4, 409a16—21) 


For Xenocrates definition of soul to be scientific, Aristotle claims, one 
or more of the monads within the soul’s number should be identified 
with what moves the others. Aristotle’s problem with identifying one 


Phys. 8.5, 257b1-258a2; Cf. Phys. 7.1, 241b34. 
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(but not all) of the monads in the selfmoving number as essentially 
motive is that it entails that this monad would have a property that makes 
it different from the other monads in the selfmoving number. To affirm 
this would be to violate the Academic principle (P4), that numbers are 
composed of monads that possess no qualitative differences. 

Moreover, Aristotle says, what could the difference-making property 
be that would turn a monad into an agent of motion? He suggests that, if 
we consider monads for what they are — indivisible, extensionless entities 
that admit only of mathematical predicates — the only difference that one 
monad could have from any other is, as he says, a difference of spatial posi- 
tion. This difference, however, attaches to monads not as Form-numbers, 
but as points on an extended body. 

It is difficult to determine whether Xenocrates would have accepted as fair 
Aristotle’s attempt to reduce the concept of a selfmoving number to that of 
a collection of points (and Aristotle does not say that he would). However, 
Aristotle’s suggestion is helpful for showing how we might imagine Xenocrates’ 
Form-numbers to provide motion to animate living beings. The argument 
hinges upon the thought that, in order for a Form-number which is identical 
to soul to be explanatory of an animal’s perceptible selfmotion, it needs to 
be instantiated in particular animate beings. However, in order to call such 
an instantiation a ‘number’, we need to make sure that it retains its numeri- 
cal essence, namely, being a collection of monads. This is because, for both 
the early Academy and for Aristotle, to be a collection of monads — whether 
abstract or concrete — is to be a number (&p16uds). For this reason, the most 
natural way to conceptualise the instantiation of a selfmoving number is to 
imagine the soul’s monads as having a location in an animate body. 


5:7. The Problem of Monadic Collocation 


However, imagining soul monads to be instantiated in a body presents 
some difficult philosophical problems. According to Aristotle, if we imag- 
ine a soul-number to be a collection of monads in a body, it is hard to 


# Tt is instructive to note that Leibniz, the inheritor of soul-atomism, seems to have taken it upon 
himself to solve Aristotle’s criticisms of Xenocrates in his own monadology. On this problem, he 
agrees with Aristotle that monads in a body can only differ externally in position; however, his 
own monadology posits that, in virtue of being perceptive, every monad differs internally with 
respect to having different representations of the world. See Leibniz, PE 214 = Monadology 8-14; 
PE 215 = Monadology 19. 

3 However, cf. Horky (2013), whose study of Xenocrates’ ontology in Theophrastus provides 
evidence that Aristotle’s suggestion that a Xenocratean soul should be geometricised to imitate 
the Form-numbers might not be speculative. 
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picture the difference between soul-monads and soul-less geometrical 
points resident in the same animate body. This is because Aristotle takes 
‘monad’ to be the genus of both the mathematical unit and the geometri- 
cal point — the latter being different from the former only insofar as it has 
spatial position. 

Adding soul as another species in this genus results in a further dif- 
ficulty, the result of which raises a question about the relationship that 
obtains between the class of things that are (i) monads, (ii) motive monads/ 
soul monads, (iii) geometrical points, and (iv) points in the body. It seems clear 
that Aristotle understands a ‘monad’ in general as a genus under which 
fall different species. It also seems clear that he thinks that motive monads 
are what constitute the number that is (an instantiated and located) soul. 
However, here is the problem: 


So then, if on the one hand the [soul] monads and the points in the body 
are distinct (Etepo1), then the monads will be in the same place (év 7 
avr) [as the points]. For they will occupy the space (yopav) of a point. 
And yet, if two are in the same place, what prevents there being an indefi- 
nitely large number? For when a place (té1r0s) is undivided, the things in 
it also are undivided. (DA 1.4, 409a21-5) 


Aristotle offers only the slightest justification for the claim that a living 
thing’s soul monads will co-occupy the same places as soul-less geometri- 
cal points: indivisible things, he claims, occuply indivisible places3+ His 
idea seems to be that the only places where extensionless soul-monads can 
be located in the body are at indivisible (because non-extended) places in 
the body, and such places are already occupied by indivisible geometrical 
points. Interestingly, Aristotle does not suggests that co-location itself is a 
problem for Xenocrates’ theory. The problem, he thinks, is that to admit 
the possibility of the collocation of two monads is to admit the possibility 
of the collocation of an indefinite number of monads. 

What, however, would be wrong with admitting this? Although it 
might be strange to affirm that there are an indefinite number of objects 
at a single ‘place’ in the body, it is not absurd. Indeed, Xenocrates might 
respond by saying, “Yes, Aristotle, it is metaphysically possible that there 
are an indefinite number of monads at a given indivisible place, but in 


4 Aristotle seems to be making use of a Platonic assumption by identifying ‘space’ (xapa) and 
‘place’ (tétros). See Phys. 4.2, 209b11-16. There is no reason to doubt that Xenocrates would not 
have followed Plato in this. Aristotle himself denies that points can have places. See Phys. 4.1, 
209aII—13; Phys. 4.5, 212b23—7. See Morison (2002). 
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fact, my old friend, at any given indivisible place in the body, actually, 
there is only ove geometrical point and one psychological monad’. 

We need to find a more fundamental reason why Aristotle might think 
that the possibility of an infinite collocation of monads is absurd. A plau- 
sible suggestion is that he thinks that admitting monadic collocation is just 
as absurd as admitting bodily collocation — a physical impossibility that 
he thinks Democritus might be committed tos In the Physics, Aristotle 
claims that bodily collocation is impossible.* It is not hard to think of 
reasons why admitting bodily collocation would be problematic. For 
instance, if it were possible for bodies to be spatially collocated, it would 
follow that, whenever we saw one body at a particular place, there might 
in fact be two bodies there, or three, or an infinite number.” Not only 
would these bodies be perceptually indistinguishable from one another, 
but one could not even know which one of them one was perceiving at 
any given time, as there would be no marker by which to determine which 
particular body amongst a multitude of collocated bodies was manifest to 
perception at the location in question. From the vantage point of explana- 
tory parsimony, this is clearly an undesirable thesis. 

Even so, there is no reason why Xenocrates would need to accept that 
monadic collocation entails bodily collocation. Indeed, since he is reported 
to have affirmed the incorporeality of soul, it would be preferable for him 
to argue that monads generally, being of an incorporeal nature, are exempt 
from Aristotle’s stricture on collocation. He could argue that this principle 
only applies, if anywhere, to physical bodies.> 

However, there is a larger point suggested by Aristotle’s worry about 
collocation. The problem is ot that it makes no sense to claim that a 
non-corporeal numerical soul and a body are located in the same place(s). 
Rather, it is that this interpretation of Xenocrates’ definition of soul, 
which takes ‘number/collection of monads’ as the soul’s genus, does not 
facilitate a good guess at the soul’s differentia (since the differentia cannot 


3 DA1.5, 409b2—-4. 

36 Cf. Phys. 4.1, 209a4—7; Phys. 4.3, 210b18—21; DA 2.7, 418b13—-18. On this history of the collocation 
problem, see Sorabji (1988, 60-122). 

37 This would entail that, each time we judge that there is only one object at a place, we are literally 
in danger of mistaking a tree for a forest. 

38 Cf. Nemesius, De Nat. Hom. 30 = Xenocrates (Heinze, Fr. 66). 

39 The often maligned medieval question concerning how many angels can be present at a single 
place, such as on the head of a pin, is related to this problem. If one admits into one’s ontology 
objects that lack spatial extension, whether points, numbers, or souls, then it seems to follow that 
as many of such beings as you please can be ‘at’ a particular point filled by a body. Cf. Aquinas, 
Summa I, Q.52, A. 
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be ‘in the body’). Without this differentia, a living thing’s soul-monads 
will be indistinguishable from its geometrical points.4° 


5-8 The Problem of Monadic Panpsychism 


Given the difficulty of distinguishing soul monads from geometrical 
monads in the body, Aristotle suggests that it might be more desirable 
for Xenocrates to simply collapse the distinction between soul monads 
and geometrical points in the body, and simply identify the collection of 
all the monads in the body with the collection of monads that is a soul- 
number. This possibility is probably not one that Xenocrates would want 
to affirm, especially since his theory, according to DA 1.2, only connects 
the first four natural numbers, and no others, with specific psychological 
faculties. 

Even so, this view might have held some attraction for the Academy 
under Xenocrates. It would perhaps appeal to those who believed that we 
have good reasons to believe in at least one class of incorporeal objects, 
namely, geometrical monads like points, and that the soul is incorporeal 
and present in living bodies. Given these beliefs, one might plausibly 
suppose that nothing prevents geometrical points in bodies from being 
identical to soul monads. This amounts to a crude mathematical hylomor- 
phic conception of living beings. However, if we allow that all geometrical 
monads are soul monads, Aristotle thinks, we run into a soul proliferation 
problem. He writes: 


But if, on the other hand, the points in the body are the number of the 
soul, or if the number of points in the body is the soul, what is the explana- 
tion (81& ti) for why all bodies do not have soul? For points seem to be on 
all of them and to be indefinite (Gtte1p01). (DA 1.4, 409a25—8) 


The charge here is that identifying the geometrical points in a living body 
with soul monads seems to entail panpsychism. The problem with panpsy- 
chism is that it entails the denial of the original phenomena from which 
the De Anima’s investigation into the nature of soul began. This is that 
there are basic differences between things with soul, and things without 
soul, namely, that the former are characterised by the per se attributes of 
having the abilities to move and to perceive. If one were to adopt a theory 


4° Leibniz solves this problem by denying that psychological monads have to occupy the space of geo- 
metrical points, on the grounds that geometrical points are best viewed as conceptual abstractions. 
See Leibniz, PE 34 = Primary Truths; PE 146-7 = Notes on Foucher’ Objection. 
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of soul that rejected these basic differences between living and non-living 
things, then one will have no per se attributes left for a scientific definition 
of soul to explain. 


5.9 The Problem of Separability 


Another problem that Aristotle has with the hypothesis that geometrical 
monads in the body are identical to soul monads is that it would seem 
to entail the falsity of a thesis that Xenocrates’ seemed to have accepted, 
namely, that soul is separable from the body.*' He writes: 


Still, how will the points be able to be separated (ywpilec8an) and set loose 
(étroAvec8a) from bodies, unless lines are indeed divisible into points? 
(DA 1.4, 409a28—30) 


Aristotle’s criticism is intelligible within the context of ancient geometry, 
in which points were understood to be limits of lines, or ‘places’ at which 
lines were divided from one another, and not, as in modern Cantorian set 
theory, the entities from which a line is composed. Given this, Aristotle 
asks how one could conceive of points as floating free of lines, in accor- 
dance with the imaginative component of the demonstrative heuristic. 
Although Aristotle does not himself say what would be wrong with 
imagining the alternative, that geometrical lines are divisible into 
points, and hence that the body’s geometrical/soul monads could be 
separated and set loose from living bodies, we can reconstruct what 
problems this view might face. One such problem would be that there 
would be no way to guarantee that a collection of soul monads that 
served as the form of a living body would stay collected as a soul once 
separated from it.4* For instance, assume that one’s soul is identical to 
oneself as a person. What if half of the soul monads in my body, once 
separated at death, were ‘counted’ with half of the soul monads released 
from your body? This would seem to result in a new person that was 
half-you and half-me. Indeed, we can go further. If the other half of my 
soul monads were counted in the way mentioned above with the other 
half of your soul monads, then after our respective deaths, there would 


# Cf. Damascius, In. Phd. 177.1-7 = Xenocrates (Heinze, Fr. 75). Cf. Schibli (1993). 

* Leibniz accepts this horn of Aristotle’s dilemma. All extension, according to him, is made up 
of monads. Leibniz, PE 213 = Monadology 1-2. However, he avoids the criticism by claiming 
that one’s own soul is not a collection of monads (as one’s body is), but rather a single monad 
within this collection, which cannot be destroyed except by an act of divine willing. See Leibniz, 
PE 213 = Monadology 4-5. 
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be two souls, each of which was half you and half me. This criticism 
confirms that, alongside his attempt to see if earlier definitions of soul 
can explain its two per se attributes, Aristotle is also taking seriously the 
possibility that ‘the ability to be separated from the body’ might need 
to be added to this list. 


5.10 The Explanatory Failure of Xenocrates’ 
Definition of Soul 


A final blow against Xenocrates’ definition of the soul brings the imagina- 
tive component of Aristotle’s demonstrative heuristic into the foreground. 
In it, Aristotle establishes that ‘selfmoving number’ has value only as a 
dialectical definition of soul. He writes: 


Indeed, for those who weave together into the same thing motion and 
number, both these things and many others of this sort result. For not 
only is it impossible for this sort of thing to be the definition (6picpdv) 
of soul, it is also impossible for it to be an attribute (oupBeBnxds). This 
would be clear if someone attempted, from this account (éx tot Adyou), 
to give an explanation (&tro&186van) of the affections and the works (t& 
mé87 Kal T& Zoya) of the soul, such as calculations (Aoyiopous), percep- 
tions (aic@ce1s), pleasures, pains, however many of these sorts of attri- 
butes there are; for just as we said earlier, neither are they easy to divine 
(uavteUcaota) from these accounts. (DA 1.5, 409b13—18) 


Here, Aristotle argues that Xenocrates’ account of soul as a ‘self-moving 
number’ can be judged as failing the test of the demonstrative heuristic, 
since it also does not show how we can deduce from it any of the soul’s 
specific per se attributes. The most one could get from Xenocrates’ defini- 
tion, according to Aristotle, would be the putatively explanatory syllogism: 


1. [A] Attribute P belongs,,., . to [B] all selfmoving number, NV. 
2. [B] Selfmoving number, N, belongs,.¢ to [C] all soul. 
3. [A] Attribute P belongs,,.,. . to [C] all soul. 


per se 


Here, Aristotle argues that, regardless of what number we actually plug in 
for N (e.g. 2, 3, 4), and regardless of what known properties of number we 
pick (e.g. divisible by two, prime, etc.) — even using a technical descrip- 
tion of the nature of Form-numbers and their monadic constitution — we 
cannot imagine any better what a psychological attribute such as pain, or 
pleasure, is, or is caused by, in the way in which we might understand bet- 
ter what thunder is by conceiving of it in imagination as a type of noise 
caused by fire being extinguished in the clouds. The implication is that the 
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definition of soul as ‘self-moving number’ does not even facilitate a guess 
at what such attributes are. As such, and according to Aristotle’s demon- 
strative heuristic, this definition must be a dialectical and empty one. 


5.11 The Results of Aristotle’s Criticism of Xenocrates 


Given the highly technical nature of Aristotle’s criticism of Xenocrates’ 
theory of soul, it is difficult to see what developmental constraints it 
places, if any, on Aristotle’s own hylomorphic psychology. However, there 
is one feature of Xenocrates’ theory of soul that Aristotle finds attractive: 
in it, soul is defined as in incorporeal, and not a bodily entity. This poses 
an interesting question about the development of hylomorphic psychol- 
ogy. Since Aristotle can accept that forms belong in every category of 
being, whether substance, quantity, quality, or relation, how then did he 
come to believe that soul is a substantial form, when there are other formal 
contenders for the crown, such as Form-numbers, or geometrical surfaces 
composed of points? The investigation of Xenocrates’ theory of soul gives 
Aristotle the chance to inquire, and inquire deeply, into the kind of form 
that the soul might be. 

Positively, Aristotle’s criticism of Xenocrates’ explanation of how soul- 
monads could act as an incorporeal mover of the body places a weak con- 
straint on Aristotle to affirm the Efficient-Final Causal Thesis. However, 
more important is the strong negative constraint placed on him by his 
criticisms: if soul is an incorporeal form or form of a body, rather than 
itself a body, it cannot be an arithmetical form, i.e. exist in the category of 
quantity. 

This idea is also suggested in DA 1.1, where Aristotle argues that, 
in the case of defining an activity or affection that is common to soul 
and body, one needs to specify a kind of form that involves motion 
or activity, and the kind of body which that form needs to carry out 
this motion. Aristotle suggests that the forms understood by a math- 
ematician (6 uabnpatixds) do not have an explanatory connection to 
particular kinds of natural bodies, because mathematical attributes are 
generated by abstracting away (&€ d&@aipéoews) from the attributes of 
natural bodies.* Aristotle’s criticisms of Xenocrates show in a concrete 
way why such mathematical attributes do not account for the soul’s 
per se attributes in the body. 


#* DA 1.1, 403b14—-15. 
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Aristotle’s criticism of Xenocrates also places a further negative con- 
straint on him with respect to the way he will formulate the Hylomorphic 
Thesis: any definition of soul that implies that its nature can be explained 
by its being a mathematical object, such as an aspect of a living body 
(e.g. its shape, the points on it, or its quantity) cannot be correct. This is 
because mathematical forms, as opposed to natural forms, do not facilitate 
deductions of psychological properties. We will see in the next chapter 
that a similar anti-mathematical criticism also applies to the harmony 
theory of soul. 


CHAPTER 6 


Harmonic Psychology 


Since, then, all other things seemed in their whole nature to be 
modelled after numbers, and numbers seemed to be the first 
things in the whole of nature, they supposed the elements of 
numbers to be the elements of all things, and the whole heaven 
to be a musical scale and a number. And all the properties of 
numbers and scales which they could show to agree with the 
attributes and parts of the whole arrangement of the heavens, 
they collected and fitted into their scheme; and if there was a gap 
anywhere, they readily made additions so as to make their whole 
theory coherent. 


Aristotle, Metaphysics A.5, 985b33—986a8 (Trans. Ross) 


6.1 Introduction 


We have seen that for Aristotle a good scientific account of the soul will 
need to include some reference to a principle that explains the soul-body 
relation. Ideally, this principle will be one that accords with the Axiom of 
Causal Association. There is at least one earlier Greek theory of soul that 
seems to fulfil this requirement. This is the Pythagorean view that the 
soul is a certain harmony or attunement (Gpuovia) of the body, in the spe- 
cific sense of ‘blend’ (xp&o1v) and ‘composition’ (oUvGeo1) of the opposing 
materials that constitute it.’ 

The harmony theory of soul was a live one for members of the Lyceum, 
since two of Aristotle’s students — the famed musical theorist Aristoxenus 
(fl. 335 BC), and the philosopher Dicaearchus (c. 350-285 BCE) — are 
reported by Cicero to have believed in it. Cicero tells us that Aristoxenus 


' DA 1.4, 407b27-32. This theory may be the one Aristotle refers to at DA 1.2, 405b23-4. 
See Gottschalk (1971, 180); Ilievski (1993); Caston (1997, 319-20). 
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held that the soul was ‘a certain tension of body (corporis intentionem 
quandam), analogous to the physical attunement that musical instru- 
ments possess when functioning properly. On Aristoxenus’ view, what we 
call ‘soul’ is in reality the collection of material tensions in a body that 
govern the various kinds of motions that can be produced by an attuned 
body in response to external influences. 

Dicaearchus is reported by Cicero to have held a similar view. He 
thought that we can reduce the essence of soul to the properties of the 
elemental powers and their combinations, and in so doing, come to see 
that ‘soul’ is not an entity in its own rights Although Cicero depicts both 
views as profoundly un-Aristotelian, going so far as to cheekily suggest 
that Aristoxenus stick to his own expertise at music, and ‘leave the study 
of the soul to his master, Aristotle’ (haec magistro concedat Aristoteli), the 
evidence suggests that the harmony theory of soul was nevertheless a live 
option for both Aristotle and his students. Thus, understanding what 
problems it is alleged to have should help us to understand how it is dis- 
tinct from Aristotle’s own hylomorphic psychology, along with what role 
it played in its development. 

I argue below that Aristotle’s criticisms of the harmony theory of soul 
have two results, one negative, and one positive. Negatively, they show 
that the harmony theory is unable to account for any of the soul’s per se 
attributes; positively, they show that it is able to account for two crucial 
and interrelated phenomena: why, when a living body or one of its vital 
organs is destroyed, the soul departs, and why, when soul departs a living 
body, that body’s vital organs are destroyed and it decays. 

I first discuss Aristotle’s analysis of the harmony theory of soul 
(Section 6.2), before going on to discuss Aristotle’s arguments against it 
(Sections 6.3—6.6). I claim that each of these arguments, in accordance 
with the demonstrative heuristic, is aimed at showing that one cannot 
deduce from a harmonic definition of soul its per se attributes. I go on to 
show that Aristotle’s parenthetical remarks about Empedocles are simi- 
larly scientific in nature. They aim to show that the latter’s psychology — if 
interpreted as a kind of harmony theory — cannot account for the relation 
that obtains between soul, Love, and the ratios that are said to define 
some mixtures (Section 6.7). I then argue that Aristotle’s puzzle about 
harmonic psychology suggests that something about the harmony theory 
of soul is correct, and points the way towards the Hylomorphic Thesis that 


> Cic. Tusc. Disput. 1.10. Cf. Hippoly. Ref. haer 2.12 = Diels 557. 
3 Cf Cic. Tuse. Disput. 1.18. On Dicaearchus, cf. Fortenbaugh and Schiitrumpf (2001). 
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body and (some parts of) soul are definitionally and existentially interde- 
pendent (Section 6.8). I end with a summary of the results of Aristotle’s 
criticism of the harmony theory (Section 6.9). 


6.2 Aristotle’s Account of the Harmony Theory of Soul 


Aristotle introduces the harmony theory of soul as follows: 


And another certain opinion has been handed down concerning the soul, 
which is no less persuasive to the many than any of the other accounts 
spoken about the soul, but has received as it were a public examination in 
the common discussions. For they claim that the soul is a certain type of 
harmony; for they say that harmony is a blending (kp&oiv) and composi- 
tion (oUv8eo1) of opposites, and that the body is composed (cuyxeic@a) 
from opposites (¢€ évavticov). (DA 1.4, 407b27-32) 


The theory so specified seems quite powerful: first, it seems to provide an 
explanation of the soul—body relation.* Because a body can be organised 
in such a way as to be, loosely speaking, ‘in tune’ in terms of its parts and 
material stuffs, it gives a reason for why the soul is ‘in’ the body. Second, 
it also seems to provide a description of the state that the body must be in 
to have a soul, namely, a state characterised by being a balance between 
causally opposing elemental stuffs. 

More worryingly, it is not clear how this theory of soul differs from 
Aristotle’s.° Could not bodily opposites, or their mixtures, qua bodily, have 
the potentialities for nutrition, perception, and reasoning that Aristotle 
assigns to souls? And could not the fulfilment of these potentialities just 
be the mathematical ratios that such opposites come to be in when living 
bodies are organised in the right way? Moreover, does not Aristotle himself 
suggest that some kind of harmony is the form of the body when he likens 
‘musical attunement’ (supgevia)’ in strings to a ‘certain form/ratio’ (Adyos 
tis); which is definitive of the soul’s perceptive capacity?* Below, I shall argue 


+ However, as Philop. (/2 de anima, 146.6-8) points out, the reported reasoning in fact forms an 
invalid syllogism. 

5 See Gottschalk (1971, 188). 

The similarity between the two theories is noted by Hicks (1907, 263), and supported by Ross 

(1961, 195), Gottschalk (1971, 188), and M. Frede (1992). Polansky (2007, 103-4) is more cautious, 

stating that the harmony theory ‘might be supposed very close to Aristotle’s own’. 

7 Generally, Aristotle uses cupgovia to refer to a relationship between (actual or potential) 

sounds. Cf. DC 2.9, 290b12—29; DA 1.3, 406b30; APo 2.2, 90a19—23. On meaning of the adjective 

oupgeves as applying primarily to number, see Barker (2007, 316ff). 

First at DA 2.12, 424a25—32, then at DA 3.2, 426a27—b7. Cf. DA 2.11, 424a4-5. On these passages, 

cf. Ward (1988); Bradshaw (1997) and Barker (1988). 
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that despite the prima facie resemblance of the harmony theory of soul to 
Aristotle’s own theory, the answer to all of the above questions is ‘no’? 


6.3. The Movement Argument 


In order to understand the harmony theory of soul, Aristotle first disam- 
biguates two possible meanings of ‘harmony’."? The term ‘harmony’, he 
says, refers either to some arithmetical ratio (Adyos Tis) or proportion that 
holds between the ingredients of mixtures (uiy@évtoov), or to a geometrical 
composition (oUv@eo1s) that characterises objects whose parts have been 
put together in a particular way (e.g. on top of, beneath, next to, etc.). 

Aristotle’s most general argument against the harmony theory of soul — 
in both its arithmetical and geometrical sense, is that, ‘the power to initiate 
motion (16 xiveiv) does not belong to harmony, but all assign this most of 
all to soul’." This argument is simple: it claims that the soul’s per se attribute 
of being productive of motion belongs to soul, but not to harmony. It has 
the structure of a simple syllogism: 


to [B] no harmony. 


to [C] all soul. 


1. [A] The power to cause movement belongs 
2. [A] The power to cause movement belongs 
3. [C] Harmony belongs,., to [C] no soul. 


per se 


per se 


Aristotle here accepts Plato’s criticism of the harmony theory of the soul in 
the Phaedo,” which is that it denies to soul ‘top-down’ causal control over the 
body. However, the scope of Aristotle’s claim here only extends to the soul’s 
ability to initiate the local motion of animals, and not to other psychological 
attributes. Aristotle’s point is that a harmony in the body provides, at best, a 
causal limitation on the kind of local motion that the body can suffer. The 
tension in the strings of a lyre, for instance, limits the sorts of motions they 
can undergo, as well as the sorts of sounds that result from those motions. 
However, a particular tension cannot originate, cannot cause to move, a lyre’s 
strings, despite being ‘in’ those strings. Contrariwise, Aristotle points that 
soul, being ‘in’ the body, has as one of its granted per se attributes the power 
to originate the body’s locomotion from the ‘top-down’. Further, in the case 
of animals such as ourselves, this power is a rational one, such as the power 
of choice, as he claimed against Democritus. 


9 Cf. Heinaman (1990, 88—90). 

% DA 1.4, 407b32—4. Cf. Jaeger (1934, 45) and the criticism of Owen (1968b, 152-3). 
" DA 1.4, 407b34—408al. 

2 Phaed. 93a6—9. Cf. Charlton (1985, 136); M. Frede (1992, 101). 

3 Cf. DA 13, 406b24-5; Phaed. 99a5—b2. See Chapter 4, Section 4.7. 
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6.4 The Harmonising Explanation Argument 


Despite the fact that a harmony or harmonic tension lacks a direct power to 
cause motion in bodies, Aristotle accepts that there are plenty of attributes 
that belong to living things that an harmonic principle can explain, such as a 
living thing’s health, and the nature of bodily virtues.'t However, he argues 
that, once we see why the principle of harmony explains these bodily attri- 
butes, we can also see why it does not explain the soul’s attributes. He writes: 


But it fits (&pudZe1) more with health to say it is a harmony, and generally 
the bodily virtues, than soul. This would be patently obvious if someone 
were to attempt to give an explanation (éro8186va1) of the affections and 
activities (Ta 1&ON Kai T& Epya) of the soul with reference to a particu- 
lar harmony; for it is difficult to fit them together (épapydZei). (DA 1.4, 
408aI-5)5 


We find a good example of how the former sort of per se attributes of living 
things might be demonstrated using “harmony of bodily opposites’ as a 
middle term in Phys. 7.3: 


Still, we say that all the virtues reside in something and in relation to the 
state of something (év Té& trpds Ti Tres éxetv). For the virtues of the body, 
such as health (Gyie1av) and vigour (evegiav), we posit as being in a blend 
(kpéoei) and right proportion (suyyetpia) of warmth and cold, either in 
relation to themselves inside the body or in relation to the surrounding 
environment. (Phys. 7.3, 246b3—6) 


Here, the principle of a ‘right proportion’ of warmth and cold in the body 
is equivalent to the idea of bodily opposites being ‘in harmony’."® Based 
on the principle that health is a harmony of warm and cold blends in the 


4 On the bodily virtues, see Rhet. 1.5, 1361b7—22. 

5 Philop. (In de anima, 144.30-145.7) suggests that Aristotle is here invoking an argument that he 
gave in his lost dialogue, the Eudemus, which was that, if ‘harmony of the ensouled body’ were 
the correct genus of soul, then one of the species of ‘harmony of the ensouled body’ (i.e. health, 
strength, etc.) would have to be identical to soul. However, since none of those harmonies is nec- 
essary for something to be ensouled, if soul is a type of harmony, it is at least not a harmony of the 
ensouled body. Philoponus interprets Aristotle’s argument in DA 1.4 similarly: once we explicate 
all the known species of harmony, from bodily harmonies to musical harmonies (for example, 
Lydian, or Phrygian harmonies), we can see that none of the soul’s affections or states, such as 
anger, courage, etc., fall under any of these species. This is why they do not theoretically ‘fit’ 
with harmony. See Philop. (Jn de anima, 127.21-3). This is also the interpretation of Sophon. 
(Un Aristotelis De Anima, 25.27—31), except that he puts the objection in terms of the soul’s parts. 
Cf. Philop. (Zn de anima, 147.20-2). Cf. Top. 4.3, 123a33-7, Top. 6.2, 139a32—-140a2. 

6 Aristotle makes a similar claim about health being a cupyetpia at VE 10.3, 1173b23-8, but adds 
that this proportion consists in a range which can be relaxed up to a certain point in someone 
without losing health. 
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body, one can demonstrate, in accordance with the demonstrative heu- 
ristic, that the body will undergo certain diseases when the harmony of 
warm and cold blends inside it is disturbed (such as when too much warm 
material or cold material predominates). By analogy, Aristotle alleges that, 
if we define the sou/ as a harmony of bodily opposites, we should be able to 
demonstrate which bodily opposites, and in what proportions, are identi- 
cal to the soul and its powers, and which ones, when changed, will cause 
them to be destroyed. This, Aristotle alleges, the harmony theorists have 
not provided. 

However, in theory, could not a sophisticated harmony theorist, such as 
Dicaearchus, meet Aristotle’s challenge by showing exactly which elemen- 
tal opposites, and in what proportion, constitute the soul? For Aristotle’s 
claim to stick, he needs to have good reasons for thinking that the quali- 
ties present in a bodily harmony are in principle unable to explain the 
nature of the soul’s active and passive attributes. 

That he does have such reasons might seem dubious. He is certainly 
committed to the idea that the elemental bodies that compose the mix- 
tures that constitute the material side of living bodies do have causal pow- 
ers. Some of these are dispositions to move in certain directions, others, 
dispositions to mix with other elemental bodies in a certain way. Since 
Aristotle will eventually affirm that the soul is the form of'such an ele- 
mentally constituted body, could not ‘soul’ for him be a term that refers 
to these independently specifiable lower-level elemental powers and pro- 
cesses? Aristotle did wrestle with this question, and his answer is ‘no’. 

In GC 2.6, Aristotle both recognises and decisively rejects this material- 
ist and reductionist view of soul.” He reasons as follows: 


But it is also absurd if the soul comes into being from [a mixture or com- 
position of] the elements, or if it is one of the elements; for how will there 
be alterations (&AAo1woeis) of the soul, such as being musical and again 
unmusical, or memory or forgetting? For it is clear that, if soul is fire, 
then the only affections (r&@n) belonging to the soul will be the ones 
belonging to fire qua fire, but if soul is a mixture, only bodily attributes 
(t& cwyatixd) will belong to the soul; but none of the soul’s attributes 
are bodily. However, the discussion of these things is the task of another 
theory. (GC 2.7, 334aI0-15) 


Whereas contemporary philosophers of mind allege that there is an explan- 
atory gap between third-person accounts of the neuronal activities of the 


7 Joachim (1922, 239) also notes the relevance of this passage to DA 1.4. 
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brain and first-person accounts of the qualia experienced in conscious- 
ness,"® here, Aristotle posits an analogous explanatory gap between psy- 
chological changes gua psychological and material changes qua material.” 

This explanatory gap follows from Aristotle’s theory of elemental 
change and mixture set out in On Generation and Corruption. As we 
saw in Chapter 2, in this work, Aristotle establishes his Axiom of Causal 
Association, which states that the metaphysical condition for things to be 
able to interact with one another by nature is that they fall under a com- 
mon genus and are related to one another as specific opposites. Aristotle 
puts this principle to work in his explanation of how natural elements are 
able to form mixtures. He holds that, in order for two (or more) things to 
form a ‘harmonious’ mixture, they must (i) come into contact with one 
another, (ii) have characteristic opposing qualities (for example: hot and 
cold, white and black),”° and (iii) have their characteristic powers equal- 
ised (iod@n) rather than destroyed.” 

When elemental bodies come together and affect one another in such 
a way that neither loses its original characterising power completely, 
Aristotle claims that they form a mixed or composite body with interme- 
diate qualitative powers, such as flesh and bone.” He writes: 


Thus, first the elements change into one another, but out of the elements 
flesh and bone and the other composite bodies come about, while the hot 
is coming about from the cold, and when the cold is coming about from 
the hot, and these elemental qualities arrive at a mean qualitative state. For 
at that point there is neither [hot nor cold], but the middle is on a ‘spec- 
trum’ (1roAU) and not indivisible. Similarly, even the dry and the wet and 
the other powers of this sort, with respect to a mean state, produce flesh 
and bone and the other composite bodies. (GC 2.7, 334b23-9) 


Although Aristotle’s theory of mixture is not very precise, in general, it 
is based upon the idea that there are no true ‘emergent’ properties — ie. 
fundamentally new properties that come into being or ‘supervene’ upon 
lower-level material objects or processes in a way that can only be correlated 


For example, Levine (1983); Searle (1997). Cf. Code (1991). 

° Ttake it that Aristotle thinks that t& cw@partiké refers to all the bodily and perceptible attributes 
that can be defined without reference to soul. However, this does not entail that any psychological 
attribute can be defined without reference to Ta ca@patiKa. 

Cf. GC 1.7, 323b29-324a9. Aristotle claims this is the case when an x and a y have ‘the same 
[type of] matter’ (fh ath BA). Cf. GC 1.10, 328420. 

1 GC1.10, 328a18—32. 

» Cf. Hussey (1991, 222). 

2 See Bogen (1996). 
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with — but not understood or explained by — specific potentialities and 
qualities already present in some manner in the subvenient base materials.” 

Instead, Aristotle’s theory of mixture casts putative ‘emergent’ mate- 
rial properties as reducible to more basic elemental powers — the moist, 
the hot, the cold, and the dry — and their combinations. For instance, 
Aristotle thinks that, from the basic elemental powers of the moist and 
the dry, which he generously defines, respectively, as (a) being/not being 
determinable by something else, and (b) being/not being able maintain a 
limit, one can derive the higher-level properties of being ‘fine’, ‘course’, 
‘viscous’, ‘brittle’, ‘soft’, and ‘hard’. This is because Aristotle casts each 
of these higher-level properties as deducible from the scalar modifications 
of the powers of the moist and the dry as specified in (a) and (b). In his 
theory of mixture then, Aristotle is a reductionist, and not a supervenience 
theorist or an emergentist.** This commitment sets a high bar for the har- 
mony theory of soul. 

Firstly, in order for the principle ‘harmony of bodily opposites’ to 
be explanatory of the soul’s per se attributes (such as growing angry, or 
becoming musical), one would need to find opposite elemental powers 
(for example: hot and cold),?” along with a ratio that characterises their 
mixture in a particular body, which were not only correlated with some 
psychological activity or affection in that body, but wholly constitute it. 

However, as Aristotle argues here, the sort of per se attributes that result 
when perceptible elemental bodies are mixed are not emergent psychologi- 
cal powers — such as the ability to initiate locomotion from rest and rest 
from locomotion, or the ability to love, or hate, or think. Instead, they 


4 Pace Caston (1997, 338, n. 69). For further reasons why Aristotle is not an emergentist, see Goldin 
(1996, 152, n. 17), and Miller (1999, 327-33). More generally, Aristotle’s solution to Parmenides’ 
puzzle about the possibility of change from X not-being P to X being P (and vice versa) — which 
takes the predicate ‘not-being P’ to mean ‘being-P-in-potentiality-but-not-P-in-actuality’ — 
coheres better with a reductionist view about new X’s and P-properties rather than an emergen- 
tist one. 

* GC 2.2, 329b29—-33. Aristotle concludes that a// the non-primary perceptible properties can be 

reduced (évéyovtan) to the primary four elemental powers (GC 2.2, 330a24—5). It is an unfortu- 

nate and recurring sophism in some Aristotelian scholarship that Aristotle’s notion of ‘reducing’ 

a given item to more primary items is never equivalent to our modern scientific or philosophical 

notion of explanatorily reducing one property to another (e.g. reducing heat to molecular motion). 

The notion of reduction that Aristotle describes here is more or less exactly our modern one. 

Cf. Lennox (2014), who, despite defending the thesis that Aristotle is an emergentist, defines 

‘emergence’ as a ‘fusion operation’ in which lower-level properties become fused into new 

higher level properties. However, crucially, he thinks these higher level fusions have explanatory 

connections to lower-level properties. This notion of ‘emergence’ is compatible with what I label 
here as ‘reductionism’. 

7 GC 2.1, 329a25—-35. Cf. Caston (2000, 161-2). 
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are attributes that fall somewhere intermediate on a scale between the 
original pairs of opposing elemental qualities. Hot and cold, for example, 
can constitute lukewarm, but not the colour green, because green is not 
a tangible quality. Aristotle’s point is that, since the only properties that 
result when perceptible materials are mixed are scalar modifications of the 
characteristic powers of the original ingredients going into the mixture — 
and these characteristics are categorically distinct from psychological 
ones — the definition of soul as a harmony of bodily opposites cannot — 
even in principle — be used to explain the soul’s per se attributes.”* 

The upshot of this is that we gain a glimpse into one of the main theo- 
retical reasons justifying Aristotle’s claim that a final cause (e.g. “for the 
sake of revenge’ in the definition of anger) must be included in the defi- 
nition of any psychological motion. The final cause is included because 
it renders intelligible the explanatory link between correlated material 
and psychological changes. Take the case of anger discussed in DA 1.1: 
for Aristotle, even if we knew all the material aspects of how blood boils 
around a human heart (the putative material subvenient ‘base’ of anger) — 
we could not derive or make a plausible guess at the intentional goal of this 
motion, namely, ‘revenge’.”® 

In contrast, if we know the final cause of anger, as well as some of its 
other formal and material features, we can actually explain why boiling of 
blood around the heart is correlated with desire for revenge. The explana- 
tion will go something like this: in order for X’s psychological desire to 
take revenge on Y to be actualised, X needs to move his body to harm 
Y. In order for X to move his body to harm Y, X’s body must be heated 
in the right way. In order for X’s body to be heated in the right way, the 
blood around X’s heart must boil. On a modern supervenience theory of 
mind or an emergentist theory which presupposes supervenience, the co- 
occurrence of X’s psychological desires and X’s bodily changes are brute 
correlations; in Aristotle’s theory, they are rendered intelligible and neces- 
sary by a final cause.3° 


*® Cf. Philop. ln de generatione et corrupt., 268.20-7. 

22 DA 1.1, 403a29—b3. 

3° For this reason, Aristotle will accept that some elemental powers, such as ‘the hot’, can serve 
as a joint-cause (ouvaitiov) of the soul’s activities and affections in the body (DA 2.4, 416a14). 
However, what he cannot accept is that we can derive the per se attributes of the soul from 
the perceptible attributes of inanimate elemental bodies, whether singly or in combination. 
See Ackrill (1972/1973, 132-3); Burnyeat (1992a, 23). Cf. Alex. De Anima 24.21-4, who claims 
that the soul’s powers are categorially new powers that supervene upon a mixture, similar to 
how the new powers of medicinal drugs supervene upon a mixture of their components. See 
Kupreeva (2004). 
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6.5 The Composition of Capacities Argument 


Aristotle also criticises the idea that soul could be a geometrical harmony, 
in the sense of a spatial composition (oUv8eo1s) of bodily parts capable 
of motion (DA 1.4, 408a5—11).3* This argument seems aimed particularly 
at Aristoxenus’ conception of soul3* The problem with this theory, he 
explains, is that there are many ‘harmonious’ compositions in the body. 
Hence, one might ask: 


Of what bodily part, and how, must one conceive (sTroAofetv) mind (votv) 
to be its composition, or of what bodily part the soul’s perceptive capacity 
(aio®nT1Kdv), or its desiring capacity (6pextikdv)? (DA 1.4, 408a12—13) 


Aristotle’s claim that no otv@eo1s of bodily parts can constitute (or be 
identical to) a psychological capacity like mind is difficult to understand 
from a modern perspective. Hence, speaking of Aristotle’s rejection of the 
harmony theory, William Charlton laments: 


‘Of what parts could we suppose the mind to be a composition?’ ... That 
question might reduce to silence a fourth century Greek but not a con- 
tributor to Scientific American® 


From our contemporary perspective, Charlton is right that a modern-day 
harmony theorist could claim, for instance, that Aristotle’s dpextik6v is in 
reality ‘the neuronal composition of the brain’s frontal cortex’. However, it 
is not clear that such an answer addresses the philosophical conceivability 
problem that Aristotle raises here. 

Aristotle’s charge is that, from our knowledge of the properties that 
a material composition has, we cannot form a plausible conception of 
what sort of psychological capacity or function this composition must 
necessarily be identical to. As we saw above, without a final cause, no 
material composition a harmony theorist picks out — whether a bi-valve 


# See Baltussen (1996, 339), who notes that this argument has a precedent in Top. 6.13, 150b22, and 
Top. 6.14, 151a20-5. However, the argument here is subtly different. The charge is not that the 
harmony theorist has left out an account of the manner in which a composition is identical to 
a psychological power. Instead, it is that we are unable to conceive (GtToAapBdvev), amongst the 
known bodily compositions, why any one of them must be identical to the power of mind, or 
to the power of perception, etc. Such appeals to conceivability using forms of UtoAopBaverv are 
absent in the Jopics and Sophistical Refutations. The closest Aristotle comes to this technical use 
is when he appeals to how we conceive of what we mean when we use linguistic terms. Cf. Top. 
1.7, 103438; Top. 4.5, 127632. 

3% Even so, insofar as Aristoxenus considered harmonic science to be autonomous, it is unclear how 
he could justify extending its principles to account for the soul, unless he thought of psychology 
a science subordinate to harmonic science. See Barker (1984). 

3 Charlton (1985, 132). 
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heart, or the brain’s frontal cortex — will explain why, of necessity, it 
would constitute a given psychological capacity. Does the composition, 
‘fleshy holes at the side of human heads’, for instance, explain what 
the psychological capacity for human hearing is, any more than ‘fleshly 
holes on the middle protrusion of the human face’? Even using one’s 
imagination, minus a final cause it is hard to determine why a given 
psychological capacity would reside in any specific material composi- 
tion. For this reason, Aristotle’s response to a contributor to Scientific 
American who claimed that some capacity of the mind was identical to a 
composition in the brain would be no different than it is in De Anima. 
Knowing what material composition a psychological activity occurs in 
or through, i.e. knowing only its material cause, will provide at best only 
a partial account of what it is. For a full account of such per se attributes, 
Aristotle thinks we also need to refer to a unified efficient and final 
cause operating through such materials. 


6.6 The Many Souls Argument 


Aristotle also argues against an arithmetical version of the harmony the- 
ory, wherein soul is claimed to be the numerical proportion characterising 
the ratio of elements that constitute a living body. He writes: 


Similarly, the account that asserts the soul to be the ratio of a mixture 
(tov Adyov This UiEecs) is also absurd; for the ratio of the mixture of the 
elements (oTo1yXe1wv) with respect to which flesh is produced, and the ratio 
of the mixture of the elements with respect to which bone is produced, 
are not the same. So it will happen that the body will have many souls 
throughout itself, if indeed it is the case that these bodily parts have been 
mixed from the elements, and the ratio of the mixture of these elements is 
a harmony and soul. (DA 1.4, 408a13—18) 


In contrast to the version of the harmony theory just criticised, which 
treated compositions as materials in a body whose spatial arrangement 
is identical to soul and its capacities, this version moves down to a lower 
explanatory level and takes soul to be a non-material arithmetical ratio or 
Adyos that exists ‘between’ the mixture of elements that constitute a living 
body’s spatially arranged magnitudes. 

Aristotle’s problem with this version of the harmony theory is that there 
is not a single ratio that characterises a living body. Instead, there are many 
different ratios that characterise the elemental proportions that produce 
the homoeomerous mixtures that constitute a body’s parts. For instance, 
one ratio constitutes the homoeomerous mixture that is bone, another, the 
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mixture that is flesh.3+ However, what ifthe harmony theorist argued that, 
rather than the soul being a ratio of ove of these mixtures in the body, it 
was a set of all the ratios of all the mixtures that compose a living body? 
In this case, a harmony theorist might define soul thus: 


Soul =,.¢the set of ratios S of all the ratios R—R,,, of the elemental mixtures, 
MM, that produce all of a living body’s homoeomerous parts, such that 
S = [R, of Mga, 2, of Myoneses R, of M,]. 


Aristotle has a reply: if soul is defined as the set of all the ratios in a living 
body, a harmony theorist would still need to explain the soul’s particular 
capacities by showing how they belong, or follow from, one or more of 
the particular ratios within this set. Such an attempt would be faced with 
an argument similar to the one used against harmonic compositions: to 
which ratio-of-elements within the set specified would the soul’s rational 
or perceptive capacity, for instance, be identical? 


6.7 Empedocles and the Harmony Theory 


Aristotle also considers one further (and more speculative) version of the 
harmony theory. This is the version that he thinks someone might ascribe 
to Empedocles. It is speculative in the sense that, in his preferred analy- 
sis of the latter’s psychology, he takes Empedocles to imply that the soul 
is identical to the elemental roots along with Love and Strife — not the 
ratio that defines elementally composed bodies, or that Love alone might 
instantiate. However, in his criticism of the harmony theory, he admits 
that Empedocles has the philosophical resources to define soul in another 
way, namely, by identifying it with one of the elements within his sys- 
tem of nature, or with the ‘ratio’ that he claims to characterise composite 
objects. With respect to this possibility, he writes: 


But perhaps someone could at least demand an answer from Empedocles to 
the following questions: given that he says that each of the elements is in a 
certain ratio (Adyo), is the soul this ratio, or is it in fact something differ- 
ent which comes to be in (éyyivetan) the parts (uépeotv)? Moreover, is Love a 
chance (tuyovons) cause of the mixture, or [a cause] that is in accord with the 
ratio [in a mixture] (kat& Tov Adyov), or is Love the ratio itself3* or something 
alongside the ratio (rap& Tdv Adyov) and different? (DA 1.4, 408a18—24) 


34 Cf. PA 2.1, 646a12—-24. 

3 See Chapter 7, Section 7.2. 

© This question is based upon Empedocles’ depiction of Love as a part within mixed objects, which, 
Aristotle argues elsewhere, also turns Love into a material cause. Cf. Metaph. \.10, 1075b1—-4. 
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In this passage, Aristotle’s introduces a challenge to an Empedoclean ver- 
sion of the harmony gua ratio theory, namely, to specify what the relation- 
ship is between (i) soul, (ii) the ratio of the elements, and (iii) Empedocles’ 
efficient cause — Love — which brings the elements together to form 
mixtures.” 

Aristotle’s questions are appropriate, because while Empedocles sug- 
gests that the elemental roots are sometimes brought into ratios to produce 
things such as bone, he does not ever apply this doctrine to compounds 
in general, nor to living bodies.3* More often, he emphasises the reductive 
claim that what a living thing is, is one or more of the four root-elements.* 

Prima facie, it would seem that Empedocles’ Love is not a good can- 
didate for the soul. In GC 2.6, Aristotle argues that, judging by his 
poems, Empedocles’ Love seems to be a force of mechanical association 
(ovy«piors),*° but not a teleological principle that aims to organise the ele- 
ments into ratios.*' Instead, Empedocles ascribes the creation of bodily parts 
and their arrangement (too often for Aristotle’s liking), to chance (tun). 
This implies that Aristotle thinks Empedocles is committed to Love being a 
chance cause of the ratio of elements that produces living beings. 

However, even if Empedocles argued that Love has some limited tele- 
ological role in bringing the elements into ratios, Aristotle has another 
argument up his sleeve. In Metaph. B.4, he points out that Empedocles’ 
cosmology implies that the composites we now see will eventually be 
destroyed by Love once it has gained enough power over Strife to pro- 
duce a maximal mixture of elements in the divine One. On Aristotle’s 
(quite horrific) reading of Empedocles’ cosmology, every living thing 
will eventually be compacted into a single mixed object.# This suggests 


x” Cf. DK31 B17 + Strasbourg Papyrus a(i) + a(ii) = TEGP 41[F20]; DK31 Bzo + Strasbourg Papyrus 
fr. C = TEGP 44[F21]; DK3r Bar = TEGP 45[F22]; DK31 B22 = TEGP 46[F23]. Cf. Trépanier 
(2014, 184-5), who argues that this passage suggests Aristotle’s awareness of an Empedoclean 
theory of biological substance-parts. 

38 See Cooper (2012, 346). 

39 Cf. DK31 B17 = TEGP 41[F20]. 

° GC 2.6, 333b12-13. Against this mechanistic reading of Empedocles, cf. Osborne (2000). 

* GC 2.6, 333b9-11. Cf. Metaph. A.4, 985a10-13, where Empedocles (along with others) is claimed 

only to have grasped the material and efficient cause clearly. Guthrie (1962-1981, 2.213) notes that, 

although Love, whether under the name of Aphrodite or Cypris, is a cause of ‘all mixture’, who 

‘joins things together (cuvapydZei, of Aphrodite in fr. 71.4)’, ‘it would seem that neither the noun 

nor the verb can be confined to the special sense of “combine in fixed proportion”. Aristotle’s 

criticism that Empedocles appeals too often to chance is repeated at Phys. 2.4, 196a20—4, and 

PA 1.1, 640a19-26. 

See Lloyd (1966, 275). Cf. DK31 Bs9 = TEGP [F73]. However, cf. Judson (2005). 

8 Metaph. B.4, t1ooobii—-12. Cf. Metaph. A.4, 985a27—9, where Love ‘separates’ out the individual 
masses of elements. 
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that the teleological role of Love, at least as Aristotle understood it, 
could not have as its goal a structured plurality of beings, but rather 
absolute unity. 

Aristotle also implies that, if Empedocles could be persuaded to iden- 
tify soul with an arithmetical ratio, or with something that comes to be 
in the parts of the body (once a ratio is formed), he could not affirm it to 
be the efficient cause of the body’s staying together.*+ The only way he 
could do so is if he thought that Love is identical to the ratio rather than 
something different from it. 

This is because, if Empedocles identified the soul with Love, and 
Love is not the ratio of the mixture of a living body, then he will be 
committed to the soul being something that comes to be in different 
mixtures at random. It will not be something essentially connected to 
the organisation and function of a living body. However, if he thought 
that the soul is a ratio of the mixed elements, but not Love, then soul 
would have no efficient causal control over its elemental body, which, 
as we saw above, is Aristotle’s main complaint with all versions of the 
harmony theory. A specific ratio in the mixture (e.g. 2:4) has no efficient 
causal powers — it is simply a mathematical proportion determined by 
the amount of elemental stuffs (2 parts fire: 4 parts earth) present in the 
mixture by Love’s chance operations. So, since Empedocles does not 
ever identify Love with the ratio itself — an image which strikes one as a 
distorted image of Aristotle’s own theory of soul — he cannot account for 
the soul’s per se attribute of causing motion in the body, nor any organis- 
ing powers that might belong to it. 

Even so, we can see in these queries that Aristotle is attracted to 
aspects of Empedocles’ psychology. He likes the idea that there is some 
non-elemental force like Love that brings structure and organisation 
to elements (even if by chance); he also likes the idea that composite 
things need to have a Adyos — some sort of determinate structure — in 
order to be the sort of composites they are. However, what he cannot 
find in Empedocles is the union of formal and efficient cause in a 
single entity. Negatively then, Aristotle’s side criticism of Empedocles’ 
version of the harmony theory constrains him to think that, if the soul 
is the cause of the organisation and (non-elemental) motive powers of 
elementally composed living bodies, it cannot be a mathematical form 
of organisation. 


44 Cf. DA 2.1, 412b25—7; Johansen (2012, 12-17). 
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6.8 The Truth in the Harmony Theory 


Aristotle ends his criticisms of the harmony theory by drawing attention 
to a puzzle that suggests that, despite its problems, it cannot be wholly 
false. He writes: 


But if the soul is something different from the mixture, why is it taken 
away (avoupeita) at the same time with the being of flesh (1& capxi ivan) 
and the being of the rest of the parts of the animal? In addition, since 
each of the parts does not have its own soul, and if the soul is not the ratio 
(Adyos) of the mixture, what is it which is destroyed (p8eipeto) when the 
soul has departed [the body] (émroAitrovons)? (DA 1.4, 408a24—9) 


In this discussion, Aristotle shows that there is something right about the 
harmony theory: the existence of at least some kinds of soul depends on the 
being of the animal body and its parts, and vice versa. His first question is 
based on the idea that, in a given living body, flesh will cease to function as 
flesh, and its body parts will cease to function as body parts, simultaneously 
with the soul’s departure from the body. This argument assumes that the 
destruction of the ratio that makes a homoeomerous mixture be flesh, and 
that makes the anhomoeomerous composition of the body’s parts be body 
parts — the two senses of harmony he has previously defined — also causes 
the soul to be destroyed. Why, Aristotle asks, would the ratio that defines 
flesh and the body’s parts destroy soul unless the soul was itself this ratio?4 

His second question looks at this same phenomenon from the opposite 
direction. It asks, if soul is zor the ratio of elements in a living body, what 
else could it be, given that its absence causes the body’s parts to cease 
functioning, and perhaps destroys the ratios that are conducive towards 
this functioning? Given this mutual interdependence of the functions of 
elementally composed bodies and their souls, Aristotle’s question is: what 
else could soul be but the ratio of the mixture? 

This problem is made more difficult by the fact that Aristotle does 
believe the soul to be the Adyos of the body.4* In DA 2.1, he argues that, 
just as the axe-hood (16 treAéxe1 ivan) of an axe serves as the Adyos and 
substance of an axe, and just as the capacity of sight (6yis) serves as the 
Adyos and substance of an eye (4pPaAyds), so also is the soul the Adyos and 
substance of the whole living body.# 


* For Aristotle, flesh cannot be flesh without the capacity for touching (i.e. the ability to experi- 
ence a tangible object as hot or cold, hard or soft, etc.). A general statement of this principle, and 
its application to flesh, is found at Meteor. 4.12, 390a10-15. 

46 Pace Baltussen (1996, 341). 

47 DA 2.1, 412b10-23. 
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Elsewhere, Aristotle even seems to assimilate Empedocles’ understand- 
ing of a Adyos that defines elemental mixtures such as bone to his own 
doctrine of substance. At the end of Metaph. A.1o, he writes: 


Even Empedocles says bone to exist in a ratio (t@ Adyoo), but this is the 
‘what-it-is-to-be’ (16 Ti tw civon) and the substance (otoia) of the thing. 
But then, similarly, it is necessary also either for flesh and the other things 
to be the ratio (Adyov), or for nothing to be; for because of this, flesh and 
bone will be, along with each of the other things, and not on account of the 
matter, which he calls fire and earth and water and air. But if these things 
would have been stated by someone else, he necessarily would have agreed 
with them, but he did not speak clearly. (Metaph. A.10, 993a17-24) 


Given the closeness of the Empedoclean and Aristotelian conceptions of 
Adyos, how can Aristotle remain justified in holding the harmony theory 
apart from his own hylomorphic definition of soul? 

The solution is that Aristotle thinks that a geometrical or arithmetical 
Adyos is distinct from the kind of Adyos that he himself identifies with the 
soul. Aristotle's A6yos is a determinate essence characterised by formal, effi- 
cient, and final causal powers that can be expressed in a linguistic formula. 
One can see this kind of Adyos expressed in the formulas Aristotle ascribes 
to the dialectician and the real natural scientist of DA 1.1. According to 
Aristotle, the sort of Adyos sought by natural scientists is not an arithmeti- 
cal ratio that characterises a proportion of material stuffs, nor the spatial 
organisation and operation that characterises material magnitudes. Instead, 
it is the essence of a thing, i.e. its internal formal, final, and efficient cause. 

That Aristotle would see this kind of Adyos as distinct from the harmony 
theorist’s geometrical or arithmetical Adyos is to be expected. The harmony 
theorist, in virtue of understanding the soul as only a mathematical Adyos 
present in mixtures or the formal arrangement of the body, is, according to 
Aristotle, unable to show how the soul could be responsible for any particular 
psychological function in the body, as the demonstrative heuristic requires.** 


6.9 The Results of Aristotle’s Criticism 
of the Harmony Theory 


The harmony theory of soul, at first glance, does seem to be similar to 
Aristotle’s hylomorphic psychology. I have tried to show why this appear- 
ance is misleading. By testing out the consequences that follow from 


48 Compare Aristotle’s criticism of number-substance theories in, for example, Metaph. As, 
985b23—986a13; Metaph. A.8, 989b29—-990a32. Cf. Langton (2000). 
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this theory in accordance with the demonstrative heuristic, Aristotle 
shows that soul cannot be identified with an arithmetical or geometrical 
harmony determined by lower-level material processes and properties. 

The mistake of the harmony theory is that it takes bodily composi- 
tions, mixtures, and powers, to be necessary and sufficient for the existence 
of soul and its affections and activities, just as a modern supervenience 
theorist or non-reductive materialist would. The truth, Aristotle thinks, is 
that such material conditions are hypothetically necessary, but not sufficient. 
This accords with Aristotle’s hints that the soul’s affections and activities 
are to be understood by analogy with a craft needing to be exercised with 
particular tools. 

Since Aristotle is not an emergentist, he does not think elemental 
mixtures can produce — by purely mechanical or chemical means — a soul 
or a psychological power.*? Thus, if the soul is a Adyos, Aristotle suggests, 
it must be of a different kind than what Empedocles and the harmony 
theorists thought. In particular, this Asyos must be a non-mathematical 
form, causally efficacious, and teleologically determined. This negative 
result places a constraint on him to deny that the soul is a mathematical 
ratio or form. 

However, Aristotle also thinks that the harmony theory gets something 
right. Positively, the criticism of the harmony theory is the first place where 
Aristotle sees that the existence of (some kinds of) soul and body must be 
essentially interlinked, in a way that is consistent with the Axiom of Causal 
Association. The interconnection of the essence of flesh and the other bodily 
parts lends evidence to the idea that soul can plausibly be understood to be 
a formal entity within a living body that is distinct from the material mix- 
tures that compose it, and something which needs the body as a necessary 
condition of its existence. These observations place a positive constraint on 
Aristotle to move towards adopting the Hylomorphic Thesis. 


# In general, Aristotle holds that any given instance of a soul’s generation in a material body is an 
instance that presupposes other ensouled beings (e.g. mother and father) transmitting psycho- 
logical form to an embryo in virtue of the causal powers of their souls. Cf. GA 1.2, 716a4—7; GA 
1.20, 729a9-12; GA 1.21, 729b18—21; Code (1987); Gelber (2010). I bracket here the more difficult 
issue of Aristotle’s theory of spontaneous generation. Cf. Lennox (1982); Gotthelf (1989). 
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Empedocles’ Psychology 


For all of them suppose thinking to be bodily in the same way as 
perception, and that we both perceive and understand like by like. 


Aristotle, De Anima 3.3, 427a26—29 


7.1 Introduction 


So far, I have discussed Aristotle’s criticisms of earlier theories of soul 
that tried to offer principled explanations of the soul’s ability to produce 
motion in the body. However, Aristotle also has major worries with the- 
ories of soul that he classifies as being oriented towards explaining the 
soul’s power to cause thinking and perception.' He claims that all these 
cognitive theories of soul — with the exception of Anaxagoras’ — assumed 
as a starting point the axiom that ‘like cognises like’.» The thinkers who 
held these theories, according to him, reasoned that, since all beings are 
composed of basic elements, and since the soul can know all things, given 
that like cognises like, soul must itself be composed of the basic elements 
(whatever elements there might be). In order to criticise these theories, 
Aristotle will apply his demonstrative heuristic to see if such an under- 
standing of soul can indeed explain its ability to cognise the world. 
Although Aristotle ascribes this explanation of the soul’s cognitive abil- 
ities to Diogenes of Apollonia,’ Heraclitus, Empedocles, Plato (in the 


"See DA 3.3, 427a19—29, as well as Metaph. C5, 1o09b12—-15, and the criticism of Laks (1999). 

> The origins of this aphoristic principle are to be found in Hom. Od. 17.218. Cf. Guthrie (1962— 
1981, 2.228ff). On the application of the principle of like to like in non-epistemic contexts, see 
Mourelatos (2006, 62-3). 

3 DA 1.2, 405a21-4. 

4 DA1.2, 404b25-9. 

5 DA1.2, 404b8—15. 
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Timaeus),° along with certain Platonist thinkers referred to in his own 
On Philosophy amongst whom is Xenocrates,* I will focus here only on 
Aristotle’s criticism of elemental soul theories in general, and Empedocles’ 
elemental theory of soul in particular. I first discuss Aristotle's account 
of Empedocles’ psychology (Section 7.2). I then analyse the scientific dif 
ficulties that Aristotle raises concerning the ability of element theories 
such as Empedocles’ to explain the soul’s power of cognition in virtue of 
the principle that like cognises like, which I call the Cognitive Likeness 
Principle (Sections 7.3—7.8). Finally, I show how Aristotle tries to resolve 
these difficulties by adopting a modified version of this axiom, which I 
call the Refined Cognitive Likeness Axiom (Section 7.9). 


7.2 Aristotle’s Account of Empedocles’ Psychology 


Empedocles of Acragas (ca. 495-435 BCE) is the first Presocratic thinker 
to have proposed that all objects in the world, including living beings, 
consist of four material ‘roots’ (61@auata) — fire, air, earth, and water — 
existing in various states of combination and separation. Those states of 
combination and separation, he claimed, are the result of the operations 
of two primordial forces, Love and Strife, which bind and loose the ele- 
mental roots in regular cosmic cycles. These philosophical views come 
down to us in two hexameter verse poems, the Peri Physios (On Nature) 
and Katharmoi (Purifications), whose relationship and doctrinal unity is 
contested. Although neither poem sets out to give a theory of the soul as 
such," in De Anima, Aristotle purports to find within Empedocles’ phi- 
losophy a materialist epistemology that implies one. He writes: 


Those who looked to the fact that ensouled things can know and perceive 
the things which are (yivooxeiv Kai Td aicbdveobor THV Svtwv) identify 
soul with the principles [of those things]: those who posit many principles 
make the soul those principles,"’ while those who posit one principle make 


DA 1.2, 404b16-18. 

DA 1.2, 404b19-27. 

DA 1.2, 404b27-30. Cf. Ross (1961, 206). 

Cf. Kahn (1960); Barnes (1982, 495-501); Osborne (1987a). For an overview of the problem, see 

Warren (2007, 135-7). 

0 Indeed in the extant fragments we possess, including the recently discovered Strasbourg papy- 
rus, Empedocles uses the term wux7 but once, in DK31 B138 = TEGP 199[F144]: xaAxai dd 
uxt &puoas. See Martin and Primavesi (1998) and Osborne (2000). This would not be enough 
to ascribe a psychology to him, even if, contrary to common scholarly opinion, this term meant 
more than ‘life’. Cf. Barnes (1982, 448). 

« Tretain taUtas, following the punctuation of the OCT and explanation of Rodier (1900, 54). 
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the soul that principle, just as Empedocles makes a soul out of (é) all the 
elements, but also each individual element a soul (civon S& Kai ExaoTov 
wuyt toutev), when he says: 


By Earth we see (1attapev) Earth, by Water Water, 
by Air bright Air, but by Fire destructive Fire, 
Love by Love, and Strife by baneful Strife.” 


And in the same manner, even Plato in the Timaeus makes the soul out of 
the elements." For he says that like is known by like (yivackec@ai yap Th 
éyoie Td Syoiov), and that things are constituted from the principles (t& 
Sé Trpdypata ék T&v &pydv eivon). (DA 1.2, 404b7—18) 


Care is needed in interpreting these remarks. When Aristotle claims that 
Empedocles makes the soul the elements, he is offering an interpretation 
of what is implied by Empedocles’ poetic fragment. What is implied, he 
thinks, is that soul is made from the four elemental roots, along with 
Love and Strife, because these principles are described as causing (what 
Aristotle takes as) one of the soul’s per se attributes — being productive of 
perception." 

Thus, we need not interpret Aristotle as offering a /istorical thesis 
about how Empedocles deduced his view of the soul. Rather, he is offering 
an interpretation of what philosophical view is implied by Empedocles’ 
poetic claims. The axiom that Aristotle thinks is implied here is what I 
shall call the Cognitive Likeness Principle. This principle can be formulated 
as follows: 


Cognitive Likeness Principle =4.¢ For all x and for all y, x is naturally capable 
of cognising y iff x is like y.*5 


Since the term yo1ov ranges in meaning from ‘similar’ to ‘same’,* the 
axiom admits of either a broad interpretation (for example: dogs are like 
chairs because they are similarly four-legged), or a narrow interpretation 
(for example: dogs are like dogs, because dogs are the same kind of animal). 


2 DK31 Biog = TEGP 158[Fro]. 

53 On his reasons for thinking that Plato made the world soul from elements, see Carter (2017). 

™ See DK31 Bios = TEGP 163[Fr1s]; DK31 Broz = TEGP 165[Fi17]; DK31 A86 = TEGP 168. Kahn 
(1960, 14), in support of Aristotle, relying on the evidence of DK31 B103 = TEGP 162[F113] and 
DK31 Buo = TEGP 22[Fs], argues that Empedocles is committed to a ‘rigorous panpsychism’, 
and that consciousness in Empedocles is a general feature of all the elements. He is followed by 
Guthrie (1962-1981, 2.233). However, cf. Barnes (1982, 481-5). 

5 DA1.2, 404b17-18. 

See LSJ (1940), s.v. 6yo105. 
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Nevertheless, on either kind of interpretation, it is the sameness that 
obtains between cognisor and cognised that does the explanatory work.” 
For Aristotle, being the same as something in some respect (either broadly 
or narrowly) is a necessary and sufficient condition for being /éke that 
something." 

Aristotle thinks that Empedocles and other elemental soul theorists, 
whether they recognised it or not, are committed to a certain conception 
of the soul in virtue of holding the Cognitive Likeness Principle along with 
an element-based ontology. This is because he claims that these thinkers 
interpreted this principle as applying primarily to the likeness that holds 
between the basic elements within their ontology. 

Thus, using the demonstrative heuristic, we can see that Aristotle casts 
these theorists as having offered the following explanation of the soul’s 
ability to cognise: 


1. [A] Being able to cognise belongs,,., ,. to [B] being alike in elemen- 
tal composition. 
2. [B] Being alike in elemental composition to all things belongs 


to [C] soul. 
3. [A] Being able to cognise all things belongs 


per se 


to [C] soul. 


per se 


Whilst this is a neat deduction, is Aristotle justified in interpreting 
DkK31 Brog = TEGP 158[Fr1o] as implicitly advancing this argument? 
Answering this question is important, for if the answer is a hard ‘no’, it 
is difficult to defend the idea that Aristotle is seriously concerned with 
testing out Empedocles’ psychological theory. Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, 
for instance, point out that dmratrapev in this passage, taken with the 
instrumental dative (i.e. by earth, by water, etc.), does not imply that the 
individual elements perceive, but rather, that we (the collective cognitive 
subject) perceive by means of these elements (which are different from 
the cognitive subject). 

However, we can accept this point without rejecting Aristotle’s interpre- 
tation. First, Empedocles claims in at least two places that everything that 
exists has mind.?° Second, although this fragment does not say that the ele- 
ments themselves perceive, we must assign the implicit cause of Empedoclean 


7 Plato nicely explains how likeness reduces to sameness in Rep. 4, 435a5—8. 

Lloyd (1966, 434) argues that, in early Greek thought generally, ‘the relationship of similarity 
tends to be assimilated to that of complete identity’. 

” KRS (1983, 311). 

20 DK31 B1o3 = TEGP 162[F113]; DK31 Bro = TEGP 22[F5]. 
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perception to either (A) the whole living being with sense organs, (B) the 
organised nature of the sense organs, (C) the nature of the six elemental 
beings, or (D) some non-elemental thing within an elemental composite. 

Under the assumption that Empedocles held a psychology consistent 
with his natural philosophy, unless we follow Aristotle’s speculative sug- 
gestion that he might implicitly be a harmony theorist, option (D) is a 
non-starter. It is (relatively) uncontroversial that one of Empedocles’ main 
goals in his poem(s) is to explain the origination of all beings from the 
four roots in combination with the forces of Love and Strife. It would be 
exceedingly odd to ascribe to him the idea that the ultimate subject of 
perception is a ghostly being that floats free of his natural philosophy.” 

Option (B) provides a more plausible interpretation. It emphasises that, 
outside of DK31 Biog = TEGP 158[Fr10], Empedocles often explains percep- 
tion by appealing to the structure of the sense organs, not just their elemen- 
tal composition. We see this, for instance, in Empedocles’ account of the 
construction of the eye.* According to it, the formula ‘we perceive F by F’, 
should be understood to carry roughly the same meaning as, ‘we perceive 
fire by eyes composed of fire’. In this sense, the fire by which we perceive 
fire, for example, will refer to fire-within-an-organised-sense-organ. 

In further support of this option, outside of the fragments, there is a 
doxographical tradition purporting to represent the mechanics behind 
Empedocles’ explanation of perception. Theophrastus reports that 
Empedocles held that, within the sense organs, there are various channels 
(116p01) — obliquely referred to in DK31 B3 = TEGP 21[F4] — which are set 
up to receive effluences (troppoat) from external objects.”4 If those sense 


4 Fora very different view, cf. Kamtekar (2009). 

» For this reason, it has proven difficult to identify the daimon of the Katharmoi within 
Empedocles’ elemental schema. Scholars have suggested a variety of possibilities. Some argue 
that Empedocles’ daimon is a being that falls outside of the elemental schema of the Peri Physios. 
This is the view of Cherniss (1935, 294), who claims that Empedocles’ soul ‘stands apart from [the 
elements] as consciousness’, and Darcus (1977, 187). Others, such as Kahn (1960, 14-22, 38), and 
O'Brien (1969, 325-36), argue that it should be identified with a particle of the element of Love. 
For a critical view of this suggestion, cf. Osborne (2000, 343). Others, such as Barnes (1982, 500), 
claim it to be a particulate mixture of all the elements in some combination. Still others, such 
as Primavesi (2008), argue that it is an allegorical description of the supra-personal elements in 
their pure states. For an excellent discussion of Empedocles’ daimon see Warren (2007, 146-52), 
and for a persuasive account of its place in Empedocles’ physics see Trépanier (2014). Although 
Aristotle does not ever refer to Empedocles’ daimon, most of the above interpretations of it are 
in fact modified versions of the logical options that Aristotle himself charts out with respect 
to interpreting Empedocles’ doctrine of soul. See Chapter 6, Section 6.7. This suggests that 
Aristotle was keenly alive to the difficulty of reconstructing Empedocles’ psychological views. 

2 DK31 B84 = TEGP [Fios]. 

24 Men. 76c4—ds5 = DK31 Ag2 = TEGP 155. 
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channels are in perfect alignment (oUyuETpos) with such effluences, and 
are composed of the same elemental stuff as those effluences (for example, a 
fire channel aligned with incoming fire effluences), then whenever the req- 
uisite effluences enter into a sense channel, perception naturally occurs.” 

In the case of Empedocles’ theory of sight, for instance, Theophrastus 
tells us that, in the eye, fire and water channels alternate. The fire channels 
receive fire effluences by which we recognise white colour (or brightness), 
and the water channels receive water effluences by which we recognise 
black colour (or darkness).*° The proportional amounts of these two kinds 
of effluences, distributed throughout the eye as a whole, seems to be the 
explanation of the unified appearance of mixed colours — just as a mixture 
of basic paint colours produces a non-basic colour.?” 

From this account of the sense organs, one might easily conclude that 
Empedocles thought that it is the sense organ as an organised whole, and 
especially its structural features, that is essential to the explanation of our 
capacity for perception.’® Under this interpretation, DK31 Brog = TEGP 
158[Fr10] does not imply that the sow/ is an elemental composite that per- 
ceives on the basis of the likeness principle, as Aristotle claims. Rather, this 
fragment is a shorthand and poetic way of saying that we use our organ- 
ised sense organs, each of which is characterised by the predominance of 
some element in the sense channels, as instruments of perception. On this 
reading of Empedocles, it is structured material, not material alone, that 
explains perception. 

The problem for this reading is that Aristotle is of course aware of 
Empedocles’ structural claims about the sense organs. In fact, he is our 
source for the fragment describing Aphrodite’s (or Love’s) construction of 
the eye.2? Why then in DA 1.2 does he ignore these structural features and 
suggest that Empedocles accounted for the soul’s power of perception by 
means of his elements and the likeness principle alone? 

A plausible explanation is that, although organisation and propor- 
tion play an explanatory role for Empedocles in the production of the 


* DK31 A86 = TEGP 168. As Long (1966, 260), notes, these effluences appear to be tiny particles 
that constantly stream off objects in a manner similar to Democritus’ ei5aAa. Cf. lerodiakonou 
(2005, 23-34). 

6 Theophr. De Sensibus 7 = DK31 A86 = TEGP 168. Aristotle, however, thinks that Empedocles 
may be committed to both an (active) emission theory of perception, and a (passive) effluence 
theory of perception. See Sens. 2, 438a4—5; Johansen (1997, 51-5). 

27 DK3r B71 = TEGP t50[Fror]; DK31 B23 = TEGP 47[F24]. See Ierodiakonou (2005, 33). 

*® See Long (1966, 262), who notes that, ‘perception occurs when écroppoai are received by the 
sense-organs as distinct from other parts of the body’ (italics mine). 

20 Cf. GC 1.8, 324b26—35 = DK31 A87 = TEGP 169. 
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perception of blended objects (such as colours mixed in a certain ratio), as 
interpretation (B) holds, these features do not appear to explain the capac- 
ity of perception itself. The organisation of the sense organs merely /imits 
the types of objects that the already-perceptive sense organs can receive. 

The real explanatory work is done, as interpretation (C) holds, by 
the Cognitive Likeness Principle. This axiom, as Aristotle rightly sees, 
explains what happens within the elemental channels inside the sense 
organs. Whilst the structure of the sense organs puts geometrical con- 
straints on what elemental effluences can be received by the different 
senses, it is the elemental sameness in kind between the elemental con- 
stituents of the sense organs and their corresponding effluences that is the 
fundamental explanation of why perception occurs once the elemental 
particles are received into the sense channels. Thus, interpretation (C) pro- 
vides the most fundamental philosophical reason for why Empedoclean 
perception is able to occur. If so, then Aristotle’s claim that Empedocles 
makes the soul to be the elements is a justified, even if imprecise, way 
of claiming that the latter’s theory of perception reduces the soul, as an 
explanans of perception, to the material elements in sense organs qua 
material elements, operating in accordance with the likeness principle. 

However, what about option (A)? Is it plausible to claim that Empedocles 
thinks that perception can be explained by appealing to the nature of a 
whole living being using its sense organs? This is a natural way of inter- 
preting the fragment, and it is consonant with Empedocles’ acceptance of 
the idea that there are (perishable) composite beings,’° — birds, fish, and 
humans, for instance — which he represents as beings distinct from the 
elements that compose them, even if they can be reduced for the purposes 
of scientific explanation to their fundamental elements." 

Strictly speaking, Aristotle already takes this interpretation into 
account. This is because he claims that Empedocles both makes soul 
(in the singular) out of all of the elements (plural) — which is equivalent to 
making a composite being the subject of perception — and identifies each 
of the elements in isolation as a soul.* By this logic, option (A) — at least, 
according to Aristotle — is the additive result of combining all the percep- 
tive elements in option (C). 


3° Metaph. A.3, 984a8—-11 = DK31 A28 = TEGP 28. 

* DK31 B8 = TEGP [F32]; DK31 B17 + Strasbourg Papyrus a(i) + a(ii) = TEGP 41[F20]; DK31 
Bai = TEGP 45[F22]; DK31 B22 = TEGP 46[F23]; and especially, DK31 B23 = TEGP 47[F24]. 

® Cf. GC 2.7, 334a9—-15, which argues that the soul can neither come from one Empedoclean element 
(e.g. fire), nor from all the elements mixed together. On this passage, see Chapter 6, Section 6.4. 
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To really challenge Aristotle’s interpretation, one would need to defend 
the idea that compositional complexity or organisation itself suffices to 
explain the capacity for perception. However, to do so would require a 
sophisticated understanding of whole-part relations that does not seem 
to be available in Empedocles.3} Even if he understood the proper subject 
of perception to be a composite whole that ‘uses’ the sense organs or their 
elements as instruments of perception, he would still need to explain why 
it is that wholes, but not their parts, perceive the world. 


7.3 The Epistemic Limitations of ‘Like Cognises Like’ 


Aristotle’s interpretation of Empedocles’ psychology is thus consistent 
with, and a plausible interpretation of, the available fragments from his 
works, as well as the doxographical testimonies we have about his psychol- 
ogy. How does this theory of soul fare in respect of the demonstrative 
heuristic? Aristotle writes: 


But many difficult puzzles hold for those who say with Empedocles that 
we know with the bodily elements (trois cwpatiKkois oTorxeiors), that is, by 
being related to something that is like them (pds, T6 Sporov), as can be 
witnessed from what now is said; for all the parts of the bodies of animals 
that are simply (@trAds) of earth,}+ such as bones, sinews, and hair, seem 
not to perceive anything, and so neither perceive their like, as indeed they 
ought to. But moreover, to each of the first principles there will belong 
more ignorance than comprehension; for on the one hand each element 
will know one element like it, but, but many elements it will not know, 
namely, all the others. It follows, for Empedocles at least, that his God is 
the most unintelligent being, for he alone will not know one of the ele- 
ments, namely, Strife, but mortals can know all the elements, for each 
mortal thing is composed of all of them. (DA 1.5, 410a27-b7) 


Aristotle offers two arguments here against Empedocles, and those who 
follow him, for affirming a materialist theory of cognition based upon the 
Cognitive Likeness Principle. The first argument is empirical. His claim is 
that the parts of living bodies that consist of earth’ do not in fact perceive 
their like. Hair, for instance, which is earthy, neither perceives hair, nor 


3 See Cherniss (1935, 399). 

44 Aristotle’s claim about bones and hair being non-perceptive is repeated at DA 3.13, 435225. 

% Since Aristotle has just cited Empedocles’ claim that bones (é0Téa) are produced from a ratio of 
earth, fire, and water (DA 1.5, 410a4—6), he must be appealing here to his own mixture theory, as 
Empedocles’ account not only cannot support bones being earth simpliciter, but would also have 
bones turning out to be more fire-like than earth-like. 
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does it perceive earth. Because hair is composed of some element, it should 
at least be able to perceive something like itself. 

Notably, Aristotle’s second argument represents the only argument 
in DA 1 that the Greek commentators were willing call “dialectical’3* It 
charges that Empedocles’ Cognitive Likeness Principle has the undesirable 
consequence that his God will have more ignorance than knowledge. The 
argument is directed against Empedocles’ description of God as the divine 
Sphere?” produced in the age of Love when Strife has been expelled from 
the cosmos.* Aristotle is correct that Empedocles represents the Divine 
Sphere as a unified mixture of all the elements apart from Strife. However, 
it is not clear whether he is committed to the idea that this Sphere knows 
all things (or all kinds of things), or whether Aristotle is citing a com- 
mon opinion that God is the sort of being to know all things (or at least, 
know more than mortals)3? In any case, Aristotle’s basic problem is that, 
if Empedocles is right that all things perceive based on likeness, then he 
must also accept that his God, in principle, knows fewer things than mor- 
tals, since his God will not be able to perceive Strife. 


7.4 The Likeness Principle and Panpsychism 


Aristotle’s larger worry with the application of the Cognitive Likeness 
Principle concerns its universal scope. He claims that this principle does 
not offer us a way of dividing the realm of living beings from the realm of 
non-living beings. He writes: 


In general, what is the explanation (816 tiv’ oitiav) of the fact that not 
all beings have soul, since every being is either an element, or composed 
from one, many, or all of the elements? For necessarily (&vayxatov) [by the 
principle that like cognises like], every being knows one element, or some, 
or all. (DA 15, 410b7—10) 


Aristotle’s charge is that, because Empedocles ascribes knowledge and 
perception to the elements based on an unrestricted likeness principle, 
it seems that any combination of elements, as well as each element in 


36 See Chapter 1, Section 1.2. 

7” DK31 B28 = TEGP 56[F31]; DK31 B31 = TEGP 6o[F35]. In Metaph. B.4, 1000428, Aristotle refers 
to Empedocles’ Sphere as the ‘One’ (év). 

38 DK3r B35 = TEGP 51[F28]; DK31 B36 = TEGP 52[F29]. Cf. DC 3.2, 301a14-15. 

39 The latter is Alexander’s interpretation apud Philop. (/n de anima, 182.11-14). Aristotle repeats 
this argument at Metaph. B.4, 1000b3-8. Cf. Metaph. N.9, 1074b24—6, where divine vows is said 
not to think of a// things, but only the most divine (@e16tTatov) and honourable (tipiatatov) 
ones. 
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isolation, will be able to perceive like elements. If so, then every element 
and every composition of elements can be predicated with ‘having a soul’, 
unless there is good reason to restrict the principle’s scope. 

In one way, this argument assumes what it means to prove. If Empedocles 
did think that an unrestricted version of the likeness principle holds, then 
he can happily admit that every being does have a soul in virtue of having 
elemental parts, which would be consistent with his claims that every- 
thing has mind. Moreover, he can also admit that these elemental parts 
also have souls. How then is Aristotle justified in assuming some things 
do not have soul? 

The answer can be found by turning again to the structure of the 
demonstrative heuristic. Aristotle sets up his inquiry into the soul by 
assuming, along with most his predecessors, that it is a basic explanandum 
of psychology that some beings are alive, and others are not.*°? The task of 
his psychological inquiry is to discover a definition of soul that will help to 
explain those of its features associated with the distinction between living 
and non-living things, namely, motion and perception (and later, nutri- 
tion). From this methodological perspective, if Empedocles denies that 
there are any soulless beings, then he would not be engaged in the same 
scientific inquiry as Aristotle. 


7.5 The Likeness Principle and Cognition of Opposites 


Aristotle also has another objection to Empedocles that questions the 
need to assume that each element can perceive only its actual like.4* As we 
shall see, this argument will open up a path for modifying Empedocles’ 
Cognitive Likeness Principle. He writes: 


But if it is necessary (Sei) to make the soul from the elements, nothing 
makes it necessary that it be from all of them. For one part of a pair of 
opposites (évavtiacecs) suffices to discriminate (kpiveiy) itself and also 
what is its natural correlate (avtixeiyevov).8 For we recognise by means 
of what is straight both it and what is bent. For a ruler (kavev) is able to 
judge (kpitis) both, but the bent thing neither itself nor the straight thing. 
(DA 1.5, 411a2—-7) 


4° See Chapter 1, Section 1.3. 

# See Sedley (2007, 7), who notes that the Presocratics would have thought that the more funda- 
mental problem is to explain why some things seem to be inanimate. Cf. DA 1.2, 403b25-7. 
This argument, which Ross brackets, does not make sense in the received manuscript location, 
the context of which does not concern cognition. 

On the relationship between Aristotelian évovtia and dvtikeipeva, see Judson (2018, 131-2). 
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Aristotle here relies upon his thesis that, in some cases, if one can dis- 
criminate some positive predicate (‘being hot’, or ‘being straight’), one will 
also be able to discriminate, in some informative sense, opposite privative 
predicates (e.g. ‘less hot/cold’, ‘less straight/bent’) in other objects.4+ This 
is because Aristotle takes the grasp of a positive predicate to be a standard 
measure for judging predicates within the same category that are priva- 
tions of it, in the sense of falling short of the measure.* 

There is also a priority claim here. Aristotle claims that if one knows 
that a line is straight, one can judge the extent to which another line is ‘less 
straight’, in the informative sense of being crooked. However, he does not 
think that our discriminatory abilities run in the opposite direction. This 
is because there is only one way to be straight, and an infinite number of 
ways to be crooked. Thus, ‘being crooked’ is not determinate enough to 
provide a measure for how straight something is. 

Despite the prima facie defensibility of this argument, it does not suffice 
as a refutation of the likeness principle. At most, it shows that the likeness 
principle does not commit Empedocles to the thesis that the soul is made 
of all the elements, and that he might need to modify it to accommodate 
other features granted to belong to the soul’s cognitive ability, such as its 
ability to recognise privations. This strongly suggests that, in certain sce- 
narios, unlike things are able to cognise one another, and hence that the 
Cognitive Likeness Principle cannot be true without qualification. 

This argument is connected to another problem. In DA 3.3, Aristotle 
argues that the Cognitive Likeness Principle, as used in earlier materialist 
explanations of cognition, does not facilitate an explanation of the epis- 
temic state of being in error: 


But since, in the main, it is by two differentiae (S1apopois) they attempt 
to define (6piZovto) the soul — by motion with respect to place, and by 
thinking (voeiv) or understanding (ppoveiv) or perception (aic®dvecGa1) — 
it seems that thinking and understanding are just a kind of perception 
(for in both of these the soul distinguishes (kpiver) and cognises (yvepiler) 
something of beings, and certainly the ancients said that to understand and 
to perceive are the same (16 gpoveiv kai Td aiofdvecGai TauTov Eivat) — just 
as Empedocles said, ‘For with respect to what is present wisdom increases 
for men’, and in other places, “from whence to him thinking was always 
presenting different things’, and the same is meant also by Homer saying 
‘of such is the mind of men’, for all of them supposed thinking (16 voeiv) 
to be bodily just as perception (16 aic®dvecGa1), and that we perceive and 


44 Cf. NE 5.1, 1129a17-26. 
*% Cf. Top. 1.10, 104a15—17. 
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think what is ‘like by what is like’, just as we laid out in the things we said 
at the outset (év Tois Kart’ &pxa&s Adyors); and yet they ought to have at 
the same time said something concerning error, for this is more proper to 
animals, and the soul spends most of its time in this state. For this reason 
it is necessary either that (as some of them said) all the appearances are true 
(raévta Tad poivdueva eivor dAnéf), or that error comes about from contact 
with what is unlike, for this is opposite to the case of knowing like by like. 
(DA 3.3, 427a17—b5) 


Here, Aristotle argues that, since earlier psychological theorists were in 
general committed to the Cognitive Likeness Principle, they must all also 
hold either that (Px) all appearances are true, or that (P2) error in cognition 
is the result of the soul’s (or something in the soul) coming into contact 
with something unlike it. We have already seen that Aristotle thinks that 
Democritus holds a relativistic version of (P1),#° which, although compat- 
ible with the objective truth of atomism, does not seem able to explain our 
knowledge of atomism itself. What of (Pz)? To this claim Aristotle objects: 


But it seems that both knowledge and error of opposites (vavticov) is the 
same. (DA 3.3, 427b5—6) 


Aristotle’s reasoning here is obscure. His claim seems to involve both his 
belief that knowledge of one positive opposite in a pair of opposites brings 
with it a capacity to discern the other opposite (or something related to it, 
such as its privation), as well as a new observation about error. The prob- 
lem seems to be this: if we truly cognise that ‘S is P’ when our souls (in 
virtue of their elemental structure) are /ike P, and we falsely cognise that 
‘S is P’ when our souls are walike P, our true and false epistemic states will 
be phenomenally indistinguishable. 

For example, assume that souls consists of fire particles. Then, when 
your soul comes into contact with water particles originating from some S 
that are unlike it, it may make the false judgement that ‘S is fire’. However, 
according to the same model, when your soul comes into contact with fire 
particles from some S that are /ike it, it would make the same judgement, 
albeit this time true, that ‘S is fire’. This implies that, on a like-by-like/ 
unlike-by-unlike model of true/false cognition, there is no way to deter- 
mine whether we are judging truly or judging falsely in any given case of 
perception or thinking. 

Aristotle will use this worry to develop a more nuanced theory of error, 
which is a sort of compromise between (Pr) and (Pz). According to this 


46 See Chapter 4, Section 4.4. 
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theory, the perception of each of the special objects of the five senses is 
always true, as Democritus held (e.g. I am perceiving white), and percep- 
tual error is the result of wrongly assigning a truly perceived property (e.g. 
white) to an object which possesses an property ‘unlike’ the property truly 
perceived (e.g. I am wrongly perceiving x to be white, when x is in fact 
yellow).*7 Aristotle also makes a distinction between the special objects of 
the senses, and their common objects, and suggests that the perception of 
common perceptible properties that can be perceived by multiple senses 
(e.g. states of motion and rest, shape, and number and size) are both per- 
ceived inaccurately, and can be wrongly ascribed to objects that possess 
common properties ‘unlike’ the ones we perceive.** 


7.6 A General Criticism of Elemental Psychology 


Aristotle also uses his worry about Empedocles’ Cognitive Likeness Principle 
to make a criticism of elemental soul theories in general. He writes: 


While they say [that the soul is composed of the elements] in order that the 
soul can perceive and have knowledge of everything that is, there are many 
absurdities involved in this account. For they posit that the soul cognises like 
by what is like (t dpoics TO Sorov), just as if the soul were posited as being 
the things [it cognises] (o7rep dv ef Thy puxhy Ta TEdyyata TiGévTes). But 
the elements are not the only things that exist, since there are a great number 
of other things — or rather perhaps an infinite number‘? — made from the ele- 
ments (T& ék ToUToov). Let it be granted that each of these things are from the 
elements, and that the soul cognises and perceives [like by what is like]; yet 
by what element will soul cognise and perceive the compound (16 otvoAov) 
itself, such as what God or man or flesh or bone is? This problem holds 
similarly in regard to whatever else is combined (cuv@étoov). For it is not the 
elements holding in any way whatsoever that compose things, but the ele- 
ments holding in a certain ratio and composition (Aéyo Tivi Kai ouvOécel), 
just as Empedocles also says about bone: 


But then in broad-chested hollows 

pleasant Gaia receiving two parts of eight 

from gleaming Nestis, and four from Hephaestus, 
came bones, being all white5° 


47 DA 3.3, 428b18—22. 

#8 DA 2.6, 418a16—-19. 

# Cf. SE1, 165a10-12, where Aristotle deduces that names, as well as accounts, must signify many 
things, since they are finite in number, while ‘things are infinite in number’. 


5° DK31 Bg6 = TEGP[F69]. 
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So it is not useful for the elements to be in the soul, unless the ratios and 
the composition will be in it as well. For each element will know its like, 
but none will know bone or man, unless those things will be in it as well. 
Against this, because it is impossible, it is not necessary to say anything. 
For who would puzzle over the question of whether there is a stone or man 
in the soul? Similarly, this applies to what is good and what is not good; 
and in the same way, to other things. (DA 1.5, 409b24—410a13) 


Aristotle’s criticisms apply both to theories of the soul that posit ‘corpo- 
real’ (sapatikds) elements, like that of Empedocles, and to theories like 
those proposed in the Timaeus, and by Speusippus and Xenocrates, which 
posit incorporeal (&owpatds) elements, interpreted as mathematical prin- 
ciples that are ontologically prior to (in the sense of causing the existence 
of) bodies.” 

As a general challenge for elemental accounts of cognition, Aristotle 
offers a dilemma: either an element-based theory of perception cannot 
account for the scope of our knowledge, or, it entails absurd consequences 
about the kind of things our souls are composed of. To show why, he 
begins by assuming the truth of the Cognitive Likeness Principle in order to 
see how it fares with respect to accounting for our recognition of compos- 
ite objects (e.g. fish, birds, humans). This challenge is a serious problem 
for all elemental soul theorists, materialist or otherwise. If every object in 
the world is composed of one or more fundamental elements, how will a 
cognisor or perceiver know these objects as complex unities rather than as 
a series of separate elemental parts? 

For example, if one is an Empedoclean psychologist, in virtue of what 
will a cognisor distinguish between the particles of fire arriving in their 
sense organs that compose bone, and the particles of fire arriving in their 
sense organs that compose flesh? Aristotle’s suggestion is that, unless 
there is a special element in the soul that can see the composite whole in 
its unity, there will be no way for an elemental soul to perceive composite 
objects. Instead, it will only perceive the individual (material or immate- 
rial) elements within those composites. 

Aristotle alleges that elemental soul theories have only one way to 
account for our knowledge of composites: they must admit that every 
ratio and composite whole will literally have to be in (or part of) the soul. 
Empedocles is particularly vulnerable to this objection, because the ratios 


| Cf. DA15, 410428. 
% Cf. DA1.2, 404b16-32. 
3 See Beare (1906, 14). 
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that define his composites supervene upon, and hence are inseparable 
from, the quantity of the basic elements going into a composition. It is the 
ratio of two-parts-of-water: four-parts-of-fire, not 2:4 simpliciter, which 
defines an Empedoclean compound.+ However, it would be difficult for 
Xenocrates to answer as well, since knowing the numerical essence of a 
thing (e.g. that it imitates the Form-number Four, and thus is a solid) is 
not sufficient to distinguish between bones and humans. 

However, there is a way out of this dilemma. Aristotle does not sug- 
gest here that it is impossible, or even unreasonable, for a separable, non- 
supervening and non-mathematical ratio, to be in the soul. This leaves 
open the possibility that, if the ratios of composites can somehow be in the 
soul apart from the elements (e.g. as a conceptual entity), and if such ratios 
are sufficient to determine the identity of compounds, then the soul might 
indeed perceive composites without itself being an elemental compound. 
I argue below that, although Aristotle thinks that mathematical ratios 
are not sufficient to determine the identity of composite substances,® his 
objection leaves open the idea that soul might perceive in virtue of pos- 
sessing (or coming to possess) an object’s formal determination (Adyos), in 
the sense of its non-corporeal formal features, such as its essence, quality, 
quantity, etc.° 


7.7 A Categorial Criticism of Elemental Soul Theories 


Aristotle also criticises elemental soul theories for their inability to explain 
our knowledge of the ‘categories’ of being. The categories of being, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, are the ultimate kinds of entities that the term ‘being’ 
(16 dv) signifies. These are claimed to be ten in number in the Topics5” 
Aristotle’s categorial theory of being holds that, when we form a sim- 
ple proposition in natural language (e.g ‘S is P’), the copula ‘is’ in our 
proposition linked to the predicate P will refer to a certain kind or mode 
of being, either (1) a ‘what’ or substance, (2) a ‘how much’ or quantity, 
(3) a ‘sort’ or quality, (4) a relation, (5) a where, (6) a when, (7) a position, 


54 This is why Aristotle emphasises that perception will not occur unless the ratios and the compo- 
sition are in the soul (ci ut) Kai of Adyo1 évéoovTai Kai A oUvGEo1s) (DA 1.5, 409b8). That Aristotle 
thought of Empedoclean ratios as essentially tied to the material they characterise is made clear 
in Metaph. N.5, 1092b17—21. See Hussey (2006, 24-6). 

This is because any such definition would be both (a) too broad, as capturing too many objects, 
and (b) too thin, insofar as it would contain only mathematical content. 

© See Chapter 6, Section 6.8. 

57 Top. 1.9, 103b20—-104a2. 
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(8) a state, (9) an acting, or (10) a suffering.* Aristotle draws attention to 
this metaphysical commitment at the outset of De Anima, when says that 
one question psychology should answer is what category of being the soul 
falls under? 

However, rather than arguing that elemental theories of soul fail to 
identify what category of being the sou/ falls under, as we might expect, 
Aristotle gives a cleverer argument that purports to show that these theo- 
ries of soul cannot explain our knowledge of the categories. He writes: 


Still, since being (vtos) is said in many ways (for it signifies either some 
particular (ré8¢e T1), or some quantity (1roodv) or quality (Troidv) or some 
other of the categories (katnyopidév) that have been determined), is soul 
made from all of them or not? But there do not seem to be elements 
(ot01XxeE1a) common (ko1v4) to all of these categories. So is it the case that 
the soul is made only from as many of them as are elements of substantial 
beings (oto1@v)? So how will it cognise each of the others? Alternatively, 
will they say that for each genus (£xéoTou yévous) there are elements and 
particular principles (i8tas &pxds) out of which the soul has been com- 
posed? Then it will be a quantity and a quality and a substance. But it is 
impossible that from the elements of quantity there comes to be a sub- 
stance (otciav) and not a quantity (ut troodv). But for those who do say it 
to be from all of them, both these consequences and others of a similar sort 
result. (DA 1.5, 410a13—22) 


There are two things to note here. The first is that Aristotle’s argument 
presupposes that the kind of thing that the soul is still remains unknown. 
Thus, his suggestion that soul is made of the elements of substantial 
beings should not be confused with the claim that the soul és a substance. 
The second is that his criticism is not directly aimed at Empedocles. Even 
at his harshest, it is implausible that Aristotle would have faulted him 
for being unaware of a categorial schema in which ‘being’ (16 dv) figures 
as a homonym with multiple significations,°° much less for neglecting to 
explicitly theorise about our ability to know these different significations 
using the Cognitive Likeness Principle. Based on similar criticisms of ele- 
mental theories of being in the Metaphysics, most of which are aimed at 
Platonic views, it is likely that Aristotle’s primary targets here are Platonist 
elemental theories of being, such as that of Xenocrates. 


8 Cf. Cat. 4, b25-7. Categorial theories of being have been extremely important in the history of 
metaphysics and philosophy of mind. See, for instance, Kant, CPR A79—-80/B105-6; Ryle (2002, 
16ff); McDaniel (2009). 

9 DA 1.1, 402a23-5. 

6 Cf. Metaph. 1.2, 1003b5; Metaph. A7, 1017a22-7; Metaph. A.28, 1024b9-16; Metaph. E.2, 
1026a33—1026b1; Metaph. Z.1, 1028a10-15; Metaph. ©.1, 1045b33—4; Metaph. ©.10, 105143 4-5. 
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How fair is this criticism? Although it might appear that Aristotle is 
merely stipulating that there cannot be elements common to all categories 
of being, in Metaph. \.4,% he purports to give an argument that shows 
why, of necessity, there cannot be. The argument is that, to be an element 
is (i) to be prior to and (ii) not identical with, things that are composed 
from elements. However, since there are no elements that are both prior 
to and not identical with all the categories of being, there are no elements 
common to all categories of being. 

For example, suppose with Aristotle that substance and quantity 
are two categories of being. To say that they have a ‘common element’ 
would be to say that each is made of at least two unknown elemental 
factors, and that one of these factors is common to both. For example, 
the category of substance might be composed of elements F and P, 
while quantity might be composed of elements F and Q. In this case, P 
and Q would be non-common elements, and FE would be the common 
one. However, Aristotle thinks that there are no plausible candidates 
for E shared across the categories of being. He also confirms elsewhere 
that at least some of the categories, such as ‘doing’ and ‘suffering’, are 
unable to be explained by reference to elements at all, and that some 
categories, such as ‘relation’, depend upon others, such as quality (e.g. 
‘brighter than’) or quantity (e.g. ‘more than’), and not on their own 
elements. 

Another reason for thinking that there are no elements common to the 
categories of being is that one could ask if the elements, F, P, and Q, that 
(hypothetically) compose substantiality and quantity, are ‘beings’. If the 
answer were ‘yes’, then this would be an additional way that being could 
be categorised, and hence we would have to add these ways of being to 
Aristotle’s ten category scheme, making thirteen categories. If one could 
say the same of the elements of a// the categories, this would mean that a 
new list of categories would be required to exhaustively derive or explain 
away all of the ten categories that Aristotle proposes. 

Aristotle also mentions another option: that each category of being has 
its own peculiar principles. His problem with adopting this position seems 
to be that it entails a basic conceptual or linguistic confusion. Soul, it 
seems, in virtue of being composed of all the peculiar elements of each 
peculiar category of being, will also be a member of each category of being. 


& Metaph. \.4, 1070a31-b10. 
® Cf. Metaph. A.9, 992b18—993a10. 
% Cf. Metaph. N.1, 1088a22-34. 
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The problem with this is that ‘soul’ would be a meaningful and intelligible 
answer to all of the following questions: Q: “What is it?’ A: ‘Soul’; Q: ‘Of 
what quality is it?’ A: ‘Soul’; Q: ‘How many is it?’ A: ‘Soul’; Q: ‘How are 
they related?’ A: ‘Soul’; Q: “Where is it?’ A: ‘At/in soul’; Q: “When did it 
occur?’ A: ‘At/during soul’; Q: “What state is it in?’ A: ‘Soul’; Q: “What is 
it doing?’ A: ‘Soul’; Q: “What is it suffering?’ A: ‘Soul? 

Even if we coined from the Greek noun wuy7 a related verb, adverb, 
and adjective in order to make it a semantic fit for all the catego- 
ries, it should be obvious that little sense can be gained from giving 
‘soul’, ‘soul-ling’, ‘soul-ly’, or ‘soul-ish’ as an answer to most of these 
questions. Aristotle’s categorial argument offers a negative constraint 
on his developing conception of soul: in order to explain how the soul 
can cognise things falling under different categories of being, the 
elemental interpretation of the Cognitive Likeness Principle will need 
to be replaced by a more flexible and non-elemental interpretation. 
Aristotle will argue that a revised Anaxagorean account of cognition 
can do just this. 


7.8 The Causal Limitations of ‘Like Cognises Like’ 


Aristotle’s most important objection to elemental soul theories, however, 
is the charge that they are built upon inconsistent axioms or principles. 
He writes: 


But it is also absurd to say that what is like is unaffected (4tra6és) by what 
is like, but that what is like is perceived by what is like, and that what is 
like is known by what is like. But they posit (t16éa01v) that to perceive is 
to suffer something and to be moved (1écyew 11 Kai Kivetoan); and in 
the same way, also thinking (16 voeiv) and cognising (yiveoxeiv). (DA 15, 
410aI3—26) 


According to Aristotle, some earlier thinkers forged their explanation of 
how natural ‘like’ items in the world interact separately from their expla- 
nation of how perception works. The charge is that earlier thinkers tended 
to affirm the following inconsistent triad: 


(a) Ifx cognises (or perceives or thinks) y, x is affected by y. 
(b) x can cognise y iff x is like y. (Cognitive Likeness Principle) 
(c) x can be affected by y iff x is unlike y. (Causal Difference Principle) 


The importance of this argument is that it shows that, in not bringing 
the Cognitive Likeness Principle into conformity with the Causal Difference 
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Principle, the account of nature offered by earlier thinkers is as a whole 
inconsistent.“ By positing that the soul cognises by being affected by 
an object like itself, in effect, elemental soul theorists who affirm the 
Causal Difference Principle are committed to the idea that cognitive events 
consistently violate natural law. Below, we will see how Aristotle attempts 
to surmount this limitation on the Cognitive Likeness Principle by modify- 
ing it to be consistent with his own Axiom of Causal Association. 


7.9 The Results of Aristotle’s Criticism 
of Elemental Soul Theorists 


What is the result of Aristotle’s criticisms of Empedocles’ theory and other 
elemental theories of soul? Laying aside the argument about Empedocles’ 
god, Aristotle has shown that elemental interpretations of the Cognitive 
Likeness Principle are involved in too many difficulties to warrant the 
conclusion that soul is identical to all the elements. Yet an overarching 
question remains: why is Aristotle concerned to criticise theories of soul 
built upon the Cognitive Likeness Principle principle at all? The answer is 
that Aristotle thinks that it can be saved as a first principle of psychology, 
insofar as it can be modified in a way that resolves (most) of the problems 
that he has raised against it. 

In DA 2.5, Aristotle attempts to solve the problem of why every element 
does not facilitate perception by arguing for the legitimacy of a modified 
version of the Cognitive Likeness Principle. In DA 3.8, he tries to address 
the Empedoclean problem of how we perceive elemental composites, by 
positing that perception is the reception of the form of a thing (similar to 
an Empedoclean ratio) but ot of the material elements from which that 
thing is composed, or the composite itself. 

In revisiting the Cognitive Likeness Principle in DA 2.5, Aristotle begins 
with two assumptions: first, that the material elements are a crucial 
explanatory factor in perception; and second, that some version of the 
Cognitive Likeness Principle is operative in perception. He writes: 


But there is a puzzle concerning the explanation of the fact that the 
senses do not perceive themselves, namely, why the senses do not pro- 
duce (tro1oGo1v) perception without external sense objects (téSv co), even 
though they have in them fire, earth, and the other elements, of which 
elements — either in virtue of the elements themselves or their per se attri- 
butes (cupBeBnkdta) — there is perception. So then it is clear that the 


64 See Chapter 2, Section 2.2. 
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perceptive power (16 aic@nt1kdv) does not exist in actuality, but in poten- 
tiality only (oUK gotiv évepyeia, GAA Suvduer Udvov), and on account 
of this it does not perceive [the elements that constitute its sense organ], 
just as that which is flammable does not burn itself by itself apart from 
something that produces flame; for then it would burn itself, and would 
have no need for actual fire. (DA 2.5, 417a2-9) 


Aristotle’s puzzle presupposes both Empedocles’ doctrine that the sense 
organs are composed of the elements, and that we perceive elements in the 
world with such sense organs, which have within them a perceptual capac- 
ity.© Here, Aristotle uses these assumptions to introduce a problem for an 
Empedoclean interpretation of the Cognitive Likeness Principle, namely, 
that the sense organs should be able to perceive themselves. 

Aristotle’s argument assumes that any sense organ, in virtue of its ele- 
mental composition, will be actually ‘like’ itself, and hence should, in 
virtue of the Cognitive Likeness Principle, be able to perceive itself, or a part 
of itself (e.g. one part of the watery eye should be able see another part of 
the watery eye). 

His strategy for solving this problem is to make a distinction between 
(i) the actual state of the sense organs qua elemental and (ii) the potential state 
of the perceptive capacity that resides within them. If one does not adopt this 
distinction, Aristotle thinks, then, like Empedocles, one will be faced with the 
problem that the sense organs, in virtue of being fire, water, earth, or air ‘in 
actuality’, should no more perceive ‘like’ objects in the world than themselves. 

In making this distinction, Aristotle drives a metaphysical wedge 
between the power of perception, and the elemental composition of the 
sense organs. This means that Aristotle’s theory of perception has to fol- 
low two constraints: first, the sense organs, in virtue of their elemental 
constitution, will have to operate in accordance with the Axiom of Causal 
Association, i.e. they must have a property which is literally and initially 
unlike — to some degree or another — one of the actual perceptual proper- 
ties that can affect them, e.g. they must be hot, to be affected by cold, and 
dry, if they are to be affected by wet, etc. 

However, the power of perception (16 aio@ntixdv) must also be unlike a 
perceptible organ, and it must operate by means of its changes. Aristotle 
thinks of perceptive powers as potentialities in the soul for being altered 
(or quasi-altered) by a perceptible object through the literal changes that occur 
in the sense organs. For this reason, he can affirm that, as long as a sense organ 


6 See DA 2.12, 424a25-8. 
66 Cf. Johansen (1997, 55). 
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has some property F which (i) is unlike a property G in a perceptible object 
that acts upon it, and (ii) both this sense organ and its sensory power has the 
potential to become /ike that G, perception will be able to occur. Thus, under 
this revised likeness principle, Aristotle can agree with Empedocles that like 
can and does cognise like, but only in the sense that (a) a perceptual power 
and its organ, having initially been unlike a perceptible object y, are both 
likened to y (in respect of some quality G) during perception. 

Aristotle’s distinction between the elemental properties of the sense organs 
and the power of perception within them, forces him to revise the Cognitive 
Likeness Principle affirmed by Empedocles and other elemental soul theories, 
in a way that brings it into conformity with the Axiom of Casual Association, 
and more accurately captures the distinct roles that the perceptive power, and 
the elemental structure of the sense organs, play in a given act of perception. 
Call this revision Aristotle's Refined Cognitive Likeness Axiom: 


Refined Cognitive Likeness Axiom =4.¢ For any x that possess a cognitive 
capacity C, x cognises y iff (1) x and y fall under a common genus U, which 
contains opposite species Fand G, and (2) x is potentially like Fand y is actu- 
ally F, and (3) x is affected by y in a way that likens x to y with respect to F.7 


Having argued that, in the case of perception, the x in question is a com- 
posite consisting of (i) an elementally composed sense organ, and (ii) a 
perceptual power, which must both be likened to a perceptible object for 
perception to occur, Aristotle makes a compromise between contemporary 
‘literalist’ and ‘spiritualist’ interpretations of his account of perception.® 
In beginning with Empedoclean assumptions about the elemental consti- 
tution of the sense organs, he cannot admit that perception is a purely ‘spiri- 
tual’ change in which the elemental constitutions of the sense organs undergo 
no physiological change. Aristotle’s insistence that the olfactory channels of 
the nose be dried (to some degree) to receive a smell,7° and that the tongue be 
moistened (to some degree) in order receive flavour, show that the elemental 
qualities of the sense organs and their channels do play this explanatory role. 


7 J take ‘cognition’ here to cover both perceptual and intellectual kinds of cognition. Note that 
the requirement that x have G in actuality is no longer in play here, because in DA 2.5, Aristotle 
accepts that some cognitive x’s can be in a ‘neutral’ state of receptivity to a range of qualities 
existing between F and G without being either F or G. For example, transparent material in the 
eye-jelly need not have any colour before receiving a colour. Even so, in many (if not most) cases 
of perceptual change, a sense organ’s being actually G (e.g. dry) will be necessary and sufficient 
for it to potentially be F (e.g. moistened). 

6 Cf. Burnyeat (1992a, 1992b); Sorabji (1974); Caston (2005). Cf. Charles (2005, 116). 

69 See Cohen (1992, 64). 

7° DA 2.9, 422a6-7; Sens. 4, 442b26—443a8. 

7 DA 2.10, 422a34—bs. 
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However, in drawing a distinction between the power of perception, 
and the actual elemental properties of the sense organs, he also cannot 
think that, for perception to occur, it is sufficient that an elemental sense 
organ take on, by being affected by, some new elemental property or form. 
Indeed, he specifically describes perception as a power that belongs to a 
sense organ ‘insofar as it is a sense organ’ (f) aio@nt1p10v),” which implies 
that this capacity does not belong to the sense organs insofar as they are 
elementally composed} Moreover, in a crucial passage in DA 2.12, he 
refutes the idea that being affected by a perceptible property (such as when 
air takes on a smell) is sufficient for perception to occur, by claiming that 
smelling is — ‘alongside’ (1rapd) being altered by an odour, perceiving.”4 

These two commitments are brought together in the Refined Cognitive 
Likeness Axiom, and imply a peculiar hylomorphic account of percep- 
tion: during a perceptual likening process, an external perceptible object 
produces a motion (which exists as an unperceived first-fulfilment) in a 
perceptual medium (e.g. in air, or flesh) which can be received by a sense 
organ. Once in the organ, this motion changes a relevant material prop- 
erty in the organ from being potentially F to being/becoming actually 
F (where F lies on a specific range of opposites between F and G, falling 
under a genus, U). This motion in the sense organ is then (or simultane- 
ously) transmitted through the organ ‘up to’ the perceptive soul so that it 
suffers a quasi-alteration and moves from the state of potentially perceiving 
F (in first-fulfilment) to actually perceiving F (in second-fulfilment).75 

However, the Refined Cognitive Likeness Axiom does not resolve all of 
Aristotle’s earlier challenges to elemental soul theories. In particular, it 
does not explain how we can know or perceive composite wholes made 
from the elements as composite wholes. At most, it shows that the sense 
organs, qua elemental, need to be unlike the external sense objects that act 
upon them in order to perceive them (assuming, of course, that they also 
possess a psychological capacity for perceiving). 

As we saw above, Aristotle argued that, according to an elemental soul 
theorist like Empedocles, in order for the soul to be ‘like’ a composite 
object such as a stone or a man, there would have to be an actual stone or 
man in it. However, Aristotle’s Refined Cognitive Likeness Axiom seems to 
suffer a similar problem. For by this new axiom, perception only occurs 


7 DA 3.2, 426b8-12. 

73 See Perala (2018, 263-4). 

7” DA 2.12, 424b14-18. Cf. Sorabji (1992, 219); Cohen (1992, 62-3); Johansen (1997, 279 f. 30). 
75 See Lorenz (2007); Carter (2018). 
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if there is potentially a stone in the perceptive part of the soul or percep- 
tual organ. This potential stone, one might think, must become an actual 
stone in the perceptive part of the soul and the perceptual organ during 
perception. How does Aristotle avoid making composite entities materi- 
alise in the soul and sense organs? 

I suggested earlier that Aristotle might solve this problem ifhe had a 
way of affirming that the ratios determining the nature of each composite 
could somehow be detached from the elements that they supervene upon. 
Aristotle argues for just this sort of solution in DA 3.8. In this chapter, he 
first acknowledges his partial agreement with the elemental soul theorists 
by claiming that, if a soul is to know and perceive everything, it must in 
a way be all existing things ( wuxn T& dvTa Tras oT1 TévTa).”* He then 
tries to resolve the problem that he raises for Empedocles about how we 
can perceive or think about composite objects. 

Aristotle argues that there are only two ways to get composite objects 
into the soul without violating the Refined Cognitive Likeness Axiom: 
Either the soul, or one of its parts, when actualised by a perceptible or 
intellectual object, (i) literally becomes the external things it perceives, 
or, (ii) it becomes the forms of those things (avéryxn 8’ 7 ott& 7 Té& E15 
eivat).’7 Aristotle suggests that (i) is implausible, despite the fact that some 
earlier Greek psychologists, like Democritus, affirmed that miniature rep- 
licas of things do come to be in the soul in perception. He concludes that, 
more plausibly, we can interpret the Refined Cognitive Likeness Axiom to 
mean that, when cognition of a stone occurs, what comes to be in the soul 
is not an actual composite stone, elements and all, but the form (16 ei8os) 
of the stone.* 

How are we to interpret such a form? One option is to view it as one 
of the mathematically expressible ratios that Empedocles refers to when 
describing composites such as bone.” Aristotle, it seems, must reject this 
solution, for a simple philosophical reason. A particular ratio of elements 
(e.g. 3:4:2) in separation from the elements the ratio characterises, such as 
earth, fire, and water, would not allow us to perceive bone. This is because 
such a ratio is not unique to bone, but characterises all sorts of composites 
and mixtures. One needs a form that will be unique to bone. 

As an alternative, Aristotle offers the idea that the form of something, 
e.g. a stone, is a dispositional property belonging to an actual stone in the 


76 DA 3.8, 431b21. 

77 DA 3.8, 431b28. 

78 DA 3.8, 431b29—432a1. 

79 Cf. Caston (2005, 313); Ward (1988); Silverman (1989). 
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world that can produce in our soul the mental appearance of that whole 
stone, and it is by means of this appearance that we cognise the stone 
itself8° This aspect of Aristotle’s solution is especially important, for it also 
suggests that, without the capacity to perceive whole objects, we could only 
perceive isolated elemental qualities of a composite acting upon the sense 
organs, such as blobs of colour and sound, but never a mixed whole, such 
as a talking man.* By means of this ‘thick’ and non-mathematical notion 
of form reception, Aristotle is thus able to take the phenomenal world as 
we experience it, and transmit the formal determinations of things in the 
world — through a material process reaching from things in a medium to 
the sense organs — to the soul, where they become the subsisting qualia of 
conscious experience. 

By using the demonstrative heuristic to test out whether theories of 
the soul’s elemental composition like Empedocles’ can explain its per se 
attribute of being able to perceive, Aristotle discovers that we can neither 
explain perception, nor error, by using only the resources of materialist 
elemental psychologies. However, he also discovers that the elemental 
nature of the sense organs plays a necessary role in perception, because in 
virtue of their elemental constitution, the sense organs are subject to the 
Axiom of Causal Association. At the same time, he grants that the soul does 
need to be affected (or quasi-affected) by perceptible objects in order to 
perceive them, and that it needs to be like the objects that affect it in order 
to perceive them, as earlier psychologists affirmed but did not explain. 
Aristotle’s solution is to revise Empedocles’ Cognitive Likeness Principle, 
and accept a Refined Cognitive Likeness Axiom that incorporates an initial 
unlikeness between the sense and its objects, and a subsequent likening 
during perception. 

However, Aristotle’s criticism of the ability of elemental soul theories to 
explain the perception of composite wholes also places a negative constraint 
on his developing theory of soul. It pushes him towards the idea that we 
should reject mathematical explanations of the perception of composite 
objects, like those that rely upon Empedoclean ratios, since these are too 
general to capture perceptual content. Instead, he is led to conclude that 
we perceive composites in virtue of their ability to reproduce their forms 


80 Cf, Caston (2000, 166-74); Charles (2005, 113). 

«This is, in effect, the criticism given by Theophr. (De Sensibus 17-19). However, there are dif- 
ficult questions here concerning the way Aristotle conceives of the perception of wholes. Even so, 
Aristotle’s considered view is that the soul perceives a whole perceptible object at the same time 
as it discriminates that object’s different special sense qualities. Cf. DA 3.7, 431a20—b1; Sens. 7, 
449a5—20. Cf. Gregoric (2007); Marmodoro (2014); Perala (2018). 
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in us, viewed as unified appearances of composite wholes and their per se 
perceptible properties that reach the soul via changes in the sense organs. 

The upshot of Aristotle’s criticisms of elemental soul theories is that, 
in order to be the sort of thing that receives the forms of perceptual 
objects through elemental and material processes, it seems that the soul 
will need to be more like the form of such mixed objects than one of 
their ingredients. Aristotle’s criticism of elemental conceptions of the 
soul’s capacity of perception thus strongly pushes him towards the 
Hylomorphic Thesis, which conceptualises the soul as a power which uses 
the body and its sense organs as its necessary means for accomplishing 
its functions in the world. 

Thus, in accordance with the demonstrative heuristic, Aristotle con- 
cludes that the elemental nature of soul that seems to follow from the 
Cognitive Likeness Axiom that earlier Greek psychologists affirmed does 
not facilitate an understanding of the soul’s per se attribute of causing 
perception. By showing the modal and epistemic weaknesses of this prin- 
ciple, Aristotle is able to determine that that the essence of soul cannot be 
defined in terms of particular elements. However, at the same time, he 
finds within elemental theories of soul a truth that must be accepted, with 
modification, into his own theory. In order to perceive, a perceiver must 
be possessed of elementally composed sense organs whose literal changes 
can be transmitted to the perceptive power of the soul within them. We 
must now investigate Aristotle’s treatment of an earlier Greek view on the 
soul’s highest cognitive power — mind. 


CHAPTER 8 


Anaxagoras’ Psychology 


How confused is the opinion of Anaxagoras! For, having imagined 
the mind to be the initiating principle of all things, and suspend- 
ing on its axis the balance of the universe; affirming, moreover, 
that the mind is a simple principle, unmixed, and incapable 
of admixture, he mainly on this very consideration separates it 
from all amalgamation with the soul; and yet in another passage 
he actually incorporates it with the soul. This Aristotle has also 
observed: but whether he meant his criticism to be constructive, 
and to fill up a system of his own, rather than destructive of the 
principles of others, I am hardly able to decide. [Trans. Holmes] 


Tertullian, De Anima 12.2-3 


8.1 Introduction 


Anaxagoras of Clazomenae (ca. 500-428 BCE) was the first Presocratic 
philosopher to articulate clearly the idea that a cosmic mind (vots), and 
not elemental materials operating through chance and necessity, moved 
the cosmos into its present arrangement, and that living beings have a 
share of this mind in themselves.! Thus, it is no surprise that his theory of 
mind comes up in Aristotle’s review of theories of soul that try to account 
for its per se attribute of producing cognition. 

There is good reason to think that Aristotle would have been amena- 
ble to Anaxagoras’ views about mind and soul. He is the only Presocratic 
to avoid both of the major errors Aristotle assigns to earlier Greek 


' Cf. Metaph. A.3, 984b15s—20 = DKsg As8 = TEGP 65. The emphasis here is on ‘clearly’. As Lesher 
(1995, 135) points out, each of these aspects has some precedent in Presocratic thought. 
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psychological theories — wrongly thinking that the soul moves other things 
in virtue of its own motion, and wrongly thinking that it is composed of 
particular (material or immaterial) elements in virtue of which it cognises 
like elements. Although some scholars have thought that Aristotle places 
Anaxagoras in the former or the latter group, in fact, he places him in 
neither. 

In his discussions of Anaxagoras’ claims about mind, we also find 
evidence of Aristotle’s potential appropriation of his doctrines. In DA 1.2, 
for instance, Aristotle represents the controversial attributes that he later 
ascribes to mind in DA 3.4 — its being unmixed and unaffectable — as 
originally Anaxagorean.+ This suggests that, in order to understand 
Aristotle’s account of mind in DA 3.4, it is necessary for us to understand 
how he interpreted Anaxagoras’ claims about it, and the extent to which 
he adopted those claims into his own account. 

To do so, I first give a short overview of Anaxagoras’ cosmogony 
and his account of mind (Section 8.2). I then show that Aristotle’s own 
doxographical reports about Anaxagoras differ from Plato’s, and reflect 
that he is reading DKs9 Biz = TEGP 31[F15], as well as other parts 
of Anaxagoras’ work which we no longer possess, both carefully and 
seriously (Section. 8.3). I go on to explain why Anaxagoras’ belief that 
the mind has nothing in common with anything in the cosmos raises a 
difficulty for Aristotle about how it can think about items in the world 
(Section 8.4). I then argue against the widespread view that Aristotle 
rejects certain elements of Anaxagoras’ account of mind in DA 3.4. 
Instead, I claim, in providing his solution to the main puzzles of this 
chapter, Aristotle takes special care to preserve the essential features 
that he thinks Anaxagoras ascribes to mind, namely, its ability to know 
all things, its being unmixed, and its inability to be affected by mixed 
objects (Sections 8.5 and 8.6). I then argue that Aristotle’s treatment of 
Anaxagoras positively constrains him to adopt the Separability Thesis 
(Section 8.7). 


> E.g. Witt (1992, 172). Polansky (2007, 66, n. 14) is a notable exception. 

3 E.g. Laks (1993, 24), despite noting that Theophrastus assigns Anaxagoras to the group of think- 
ers who believed in a ‘like-cognises-unlike’ principle. See De Sensibus 27 = Diels 507. At DA 1.2, 
405b13—15, Aristotle notes that among those who define the soul in terms of knowledge, all of 
them either make it an element or composed of elements, ‘except one’ (At Evds). The exception 
is Anaxagoras, as Burnyeat (2002, 37) notes. 

4 So Shields (2016, 113): ‘In some respects, as regards the primary characteristics of reason, there 
seems to be a direct line of influence from Anaxagoras to Aristotle’, 
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8.2 The Fragmentary Background of Anaxagoras’ Psychology 


In the fragments of Anaxagoras that we possess, he commits himself to at 
least three basic cosmological theses: 


(Tr) There are an unlimited (atreip0v) number of material stuffs in 
the cosmos. 

(Tz) Every determinate being in the cosmos has a portion of every 
other thing in its 

(T3) Generation occurs not ex nihilo, but by the localised recom- 
bination or separation of pre-existing material stuffs into new 
mixtures wherein a different material stuff predominates.® 


Anaxagoras’ doctrine of mind (vots) fits uneasily into this materialist 
framework. This is because he holds that mind is an exception to (Tz). In 
discussing this exceptionality in DKs9 B12 = TEGP 31[Fis], he commits 
himself to at least three more theses: 


(Mz) Mind is mixed with nothing in the cosmos. 

(Mz) Mind knew all things in the cosmos. 

(M3) Mind moves all mixed things in this cosmos (without being 
moved by any mixed thing). 


In what follows, I shall argue that, although Aristotle rejects Anaxagoras’ 
(T1)-(T3) in his philosophy of nature, a close reading of De Anima 
shows that he attempts to preserve (M1)—(M3) in his philosophy 
of mind. 


8.3 Aristotle’s Account of Anaxagoras’ Psychology 


Aristotle casts Anaxagoras’ psychology as related to that of the Platonists. 
He writes: 


In a similar manner [as the Platonists], Anaxagoras also claims that the 
soul is what causes motion (tt Kivotoav), and anyone else® who said that 
‘mind moved the whole’ (16 1rév éxivnoe vows). (DA 1.2, 404a25—-7) 


> Cf. Aristotle’s criticisms of this theory at Phys. 1.4, 187a12—188b18. 

Cf. KRS (1983, 66); Graham (2004). For a good recent treatment of Anaxagoras’ metaphysics, see 
Marmodoro (2017). 

7 I defend the inclusion of the parenthetical part of (M3) below. 

Aristotle probably refers here to Hermotimus. See Metaph. A.3, 984b19. 
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Two things in this report are worth noting. First, it appears to contain a 
very rough paraphrase of a section of DKs9 B13 = TEGP 33[F16], wherein 
Anaxagoras says: 


When mind began to initiate motion (tp§aTo 6 vows xiveiv), there was 
separation off from the multitude that was being moved, and whatever 
mind moved (é00v éxivnoev 6 vows), all this was dissociated. [Trans. Curd, 


modified] 


Second, Aristotle’s paraphrase of this fragment, as well as the fragment 
itself, contains no language that would suggest to a Greek reader that 
Anaxagoras’ voUs is itself iz motion. In fact, we find no medio-passive 
forms of kivéw predicated of vots in any fragments of Anaxagoras,’ 
nor any other verbs that obviously suggest its being in motion.’ 
Aristotle’s report is sensitive to this feature of Anaxagoras’ account, 
and hence the similarity that he specifies between Anaxagoras’ and 
Plato’s psychology is not that they affirm soul to be a se/f mover, but 
that they both affirm that soul or mind transitively moves bodies. In 
fact, Aristotle represents Anaxagoras as the only Greek thinker whose 
theory of soul/mind is compatible with it acting upon bodies as an 
unmoved mover." 


9 Finding such verbs would be the only way to determine decisively that Anaxagoras did vot possess 
the concept of an unmoved mover, pace Menn (2002, 93). Aristotle explicitly cites Anaxagoras 
as a source for his own doctrine that mind is unmoved at Phys. 8.5, 256b24—7 = DKs9 As6. 
Other philosophical considerations also make it implausible that Anaxagoras took his divine 
mind to be in (local) motion. For instance, he says that voUs exists ‘where’ all things are (DK59 
Br4 = TEGP 34[F17]), and hence, there would be no place for it to move into. In contrast, 
McKirahan (2010, 217), argues that Anaxagoras, ‘was the first philosopher to distinguish clearly 
between the mover and the moved’. Cf. Marmodoro (2017, 140, n. 16). 

© Pace Cherniss (1935, 172, n. 122), whose only proof is to read DKs9 B13 = TEGP 33[F16] with 

Heidel’s (1913, 731) implausible suggestion that we take votis as the subject of émexpiveto. While 

grammatically possible, this would force us to apply Anaxagoras’ technical term for separating out 

mixed elements from the primordial mixture (e.g. in DKs9 Biz = TEGP 31[Fis]) to an unmixed 
entity, and to give this word the different sense of ‘withdraw from’. This would be justified only if 
the status of vots as udvos attés étr’ 2wT OU had a spatial connotation, e.g. ‘alone with itself away 

from the mixture’. If so, we would have expected Anaxagoras to use a parallel verb of motion (e.g. 

TpooépXopat) to introduce its “drawing near’ to the mixture in order to move it. Sider (2005, 143) 

and Curd (2010, 67) make similar points. 

Aristotle’s subtle indications in De Anima that Anaxagoras’ mind is not subject to motion, 

quite surprisingly, is completely overlooked by the ancient commentators. To my knowledge, 

these indications are not given prominence until Thomas Aquinas. See Aquinas (Jn De an. I, 

lec. 3, $38). 
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Even so, Aristotle has honest difficulty finding in Anaxagoras’ philo- 
sophical book a clear distinction between soul and mind.” He writes: 


But Anaxagoras is less clear concerning them [sc. soul and mind]. For in 
many places he says that the cause (aitiov) of beauty (kaAds) and right order 
(4p 94s) is mind (votv), but elsewhere he says that mind is identical (tovtdv) 
to soul; for it [sc. mind] exists (Strépyxerv), he says, in all living beings, both 
the great and small, both the noble and ignoble. However, what is said to be 
‘mind’ in the sense of practical reason (ppdvqoww) does not appear to belong 
to all living things, nor even to all humans. (DA 1.2, 404b1-6) 


The main item of interest in this report is the fact that its account of 
Anaxagoras teleology diverges from Plato’s. 

Unlike Plato, who in the Phaedo has Socrates lament that Anaxagoras 
did not use his vots to show how it arranged the cosmos for the better," 
Aristotle here ascribes to Anaxagoras’ vots a teleological power to do 
exactly this.* This suggests that, rather than relying upon Plato’s claims, 
Aristotle has read Anaxagoras carefully enough to be able to contradict 
his former teacher. Indeed, he cites ‘many places’ (troAAaxot) in which the 
latter claims that mind is the cause of beauty and order in the universe." 
Indeed, he later alleges that it is rather Plato himself who, in the Timaeus, 
neglects to specify how all things, such as the world soul’s spherical shape 
and rotation, are constructed by the Demiurge for the better." 

The second thing of interest is that Aristotle’s description of mind 
belonging ‘in all living beings, both the great and the small’, appears to 
offer another paraphrase, this time, of DKs9 B12 = TEGP 31[F1s]. Aristotle’s 
claim that mind ‘exists in all living things, both great and small’ (é 
atrao1 yap bTrdpxeiv avTOv Tois Ceors, Kal UeycAos Kal piKpois), echoes 
Anaxagoras’ statement that, ‘mind has control (kpatei) over all things 
that have soul, both the larger and the smaller (t& peiloo kai Ta Adoow)’, 


= Pace Cherniss (1935, 292), who, missing the sense of the passage entirely, interprets Aristotle’s 
admission as a sign of personal embarrassment, rather than scholarly honesty. 

3 Phaed. 97b8—98c2 = DKs9 A47 = TEGP 64. 

4 Metaph. A.4, 985a18—-21 does not contradict this claim. This passage only claims that Anaxagoras’ 
default method of explaining why specific things are the way they are was to appeal to material 
necessity — for example, in accounting for the moon’s light by appeal to the sun (DKs9 B18 = TEGP 
44[F20]), and for the rainbow by appeal to the sun’s reflections in the clouds (DKs9 Brg = TEGP 
47(F21]). These appeals are consistent with the idea that Anaxagoras also affirmed that mind is the 
cause of the order and beauty of these specific natural arrangements. 

+ Aristotle, in fact, is our sole ancient witness for this teleological information about Anaxagoras’ 
depiction of the works of mind. 

%® DA13, 407b9-11. 
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These verbal parallels are important, since they suggest that Aristotle is 
attempting to be a faithful, even if not exact, doxographer. 

One might allege, however, that Aristotle’s loose paraphrase has already 
introduced a distortion into our understanding of Anaxagoras. This is 
because, in DKs9 Biz = TEGP 31[Fis], Anaxagoras does not claim that 
mind ‘exists in’ (év U1rép yey) living things; instead, he claims that it ‘con- 
trols’ (kpateiv) them.'” Yet, when we peruse further fragments, we see that 
Aristotle’s interpretation of mind as ‘in’ living beings has warrant. In 
DKs9 Br = TEGP 11[F1], Anaxagoras seems to refer to a special way that 
mind exists in living things: 

In everything there is a portion (uoipa) of everything except mind, but 
there are some things in which (oio1) mind also is. 


This fragment shows that, rather than seeing Aristotle as misquoting a 
specific fragment, and thus distorting one of Anaxagoras’ claims about 
how mind ‘exists in’ and ‘controls’ all living things, some of Aristotle’s 
discussions more likely represent synopses of Anaxagoras’ views taken as 
a whole. 

Although it is not clear from DKs9 Br = TEGP 11[F1] (nor any other 
fragment) how to understand the mode in which Anaxagoras thought that 
mind existed in things, this supports the point made in Aristotle’s second 
discussion. His claim that non-human animals and some humans lack 
practical reason is not, as it might first appear, a criticism of Anaxagoras’ 
view that mind exists ‘in’ them.” In context, it serves as a reason for why 
it is difficult to understand ow Anaxagoras distinguished between soul 
and mind. 

Aristotle assumes that Anaxagoras’ assertion that mind is responsible 
for beauty and right order in the cosmos implies that it has practical reason 
(ppdvnors) — which power, unlike theoretical reason, enables its possessor 
to calculate how to act rightly and successfully.° Aristotle’s query is that, 
since Anaxagoras in effect ascribes practical reason to mind, why then 


7 Cf. Hicks (1907, 220). 

As Barnes (1982, 407-8) notes, it is also consistent with Anaxagoras’ position that mind is itselfa 

part ‘in’ the mixture that constitutes other things, without itself having those things mixed into 

it (e.g. as a mint leaf might ride atop a mixed drink). 

9 Cf. Shields (2016, 108). 

20 Cf. NE 6.9, 1142b33; NE 6.13, 1145a4—9. It is worth pointing out that Aristotle does not argue for 
the lack of practical reason in some living things — he takes this to be basic phenomenon that is 
apparent to everyone. Cf. DA 2.3, 415a7-11; DA 3.3, 427b7-10. 
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do some animals — all of which Anaxagoras claims are controlled by a 
vows that is ‘in’ them (or their souls) — not have it? Aristotle thinks that 
Anaxagoras could not have been unaware of the fact that not all animals 
have the practical wisdom of a cosmos-ordering (or human) mind, and so 
he offers a guess as to what the latter was thinking. 

The best explanation, Aristotle suggests, is that Anaxagoras thought of 
mind as controlling in a different mode whilst in animals which lack prac- 
tical reason, namely, by being their souls. Hence, even if Aristotle thinks 
that Anaxagoras is committed to the inconsistent triad: (i) vots and soul 
are identical; (ii) vots is or has the power of practical reason; and (iii) practical 
reason is sometimes absent in things with soul, in context, his real complaint 
is that Anaxagoras was not clear on the matter.” 

We can add support to Aristotle’s determination by noting that, even 
after a close analysis of DKs59 B12 = TEGP 31[Ft5], as well as other frag- 
ments like DKs59 B4 = TEGP 13[F4][F5], wherein Anaxagoras claims that 
things with soul are also compounded from all things, it is still unclear if 
Anaxagoras thinks of soul as (1) one of the elemental stuffs that is mixed 
into everything else, (2) something pure and unmixed (and hence identi- 
cal to mind), or (3) some tertium quid. Aristotle, at least, does not seem to 
think that Anaxagoras preferred (1), since he later discusses a group of the- 
orists in DA 1.5 who held this view,” and there is no hint that Anaxagoras 
is amongst them. 

However, Aristotle complicates his claim that there seems to be a dif- 
ference between mind and soul in Anaxagoras by claiming that the latter 
also ‘uses’ (ypfjro1) them ‘as one nature’ (as p1& pucet). 


But Anaxagoras seems to claim that soul and mind are different (tepov), 
just as we said earlier, but he makes use of both as one nature, although 
certainly he puts forward mind as most of all the principle (&pxqv) of 
all things; at any rate he says it [sc. mind] is unique (udvov) amongst the 
things that exist, being simple (ajAotv) and unmixed (duryf}) and pure 
(ko@apdv). And he explains (é7r08i8e01) both the power to know and the 


» Had he wanted to, Aristotle could have asserted the much stronger claim that Anaxagoras 
is committed to practical reason being in all living beings; for DKs9 Biz = TEGP 31[F15], in 
asserting that ‘all mind is alike, both the greater and the lesser’ (vos 88 T&s Spo1ds éoT1 Kal 6 
ueioov kal 6 ZAdT Tov), can be read as promoting the idea that, if something shares in vos at all, 
it will have all of its powers. This would suggest that if any portion of vots has practical reason, 
then all portions of vots do, whether these portions exist in humans or in cats or in moths. So 
Schofield (1980, 17): ‘So whatever explanation [Anaxagoras] might attempt of the superiority of 
Plato’s intelligence to Xenophon’s, it could not be that Plato had a better or purer or a subtler 
mind than Xenophon.’ Cf. Menn (1995, 28-9), and the criticism of Curd (2010, 55). 

» See Chapter 9. 
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power to cause motion (16 Te yivooxetv Kai TO Kiveiv) in virtue of this 
same principle, when he says that ‘mind moved the whole’ (vot xivfjoa 
TO 1&v). (DA 1.2, 405a13—-19) 


Aristotle’s idea is that, despite indications that for Anaxagoras mind and 
soul are distinct, nevertheless, they both seem to possess the same nature, 
namely, the power to produce cognition and motion.” This interpreta- 
tion is plausible, for in DKs9 Biz = TEGP 31[Ft5], Anaxagoras does not 
simply say that mind moved the whole; he also says that mind held the 
decision (yvepunv) over what kinds of things would come out of the 
whole it moved.*4 Aristotle is attracted to this depiction of mind. For, as 
he says against Democritus’ conception of soul atoms dragging around 
the body from within, ‘generally, the soul does not appear to move the 
animal (Céov) in this way (ott), but [appears to move it] by a sort 
of decision (81& trpoaipécews Tivos) and thinking (votjoews)’.** Thus, 
despite some interpretive reservations, he thinks that Anaxagoras pos- 
ited a single first principle, vots, in which the power of cognition and the 
power to produce motion naturally coincide. This makes Anaxagoras’ 
mind functionally equivalent to the preliminary account of soul that 
Aristotle specifies in DA 1.2. 

Aristotle’s most important discussion of Anaxagoras’ conception of 
mind, however, occurs within a discussion of earlier psychological views 
which give an account of the natural principle(s) or causes in virtue of 
which the soul cognises. In this context, we suddenly find a complaint 
about the Jack of such a principle in Anaxagoras: 


But Anaxagoras alone says that mind is unaffected (maf), and that it 
possesses nothing in common (kowvév) with any other thing. But being of 
this sort, he did not specify in what manner (rrés) and in virtue of what 
cause (81& tiv’ aittav) it will know (yvoopied), nor this is evident (oupgavés) 


judging by the things he said. (DA 1.2, 405b19—23) 


In this quasi-criticism, Aristotle specifies another attribute that supposedly 
belongs to Anaxagoras’ votis, namely, the properly of being ‘unaffected’ 


As others have noted, the term vots always has a cognitive connotation, no matter what other 
description (e.g. ‘causing motion’) attaches to it. Cf. von Fritz (1943, 1945, 1946); Laks (1993, 26). 
As Hussey (1972, 139) points out, it is the power to cause motion that is innovative in Anaxagoras’ 
conception of vows, not its power to cognise. 

»4 See Lesher (1995), for the argument that yvaunv in DKs9 B12 = TEGP 31[Fis] should be trans- 
lated ‘decision’. Curd (2010, 60) emphasising the cognitive element related to decision, opts for 
‘discernment’. 

* DA 1.3, 406b24~-5. See Chapter 4, Sections 4.6 and 4.7. 
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(arrad7s). At first glance, this claim is confusing, since Anaxagoras does 
not use the term dtra@ts in our extant fragments.® Fortunately, we can 
reconstruct why Aristotle feels confident to ascribe this attribute to his vows. 

As others have recognised, Aristotle is appealing here to the Axiom of 
Causal Association. As we saw eatlier,”’ this is axiom states: 


For all x and y, x can be affected by y by nature iff (1) x and y fall under a 
common genus, U, which contains opposite species F and G, and (2) x has 


Fand y has G. 


Since Aristotle takes this to be a fundamental metaphysical principle which 
grounds the possibility of causal interaction between objects, he assumes 
that, for Anaxagoras’ mind to think, it will need to be affected somehow 
by the mixed bodies that it thinks about and controls. The problem is 
that, since (i) an unmixed mind and (ii) mixed bodies do not belong to the 
same genus (and hence, seem unable to possess qualities that are opposite 
to one another in species), according to the Axiom of Causal Association, it 
should be impossible for mind to be affected by mixed bodies. However, if 
mixed bodies cannot affect Anaxagoras’ mind, then it does not seem pos- 
sible that such a mind could acquire knowledge of them, since cognition, 
as Aristotle codifies in the Refined Likeness Axiom of Cognition, consists in 
a type of being affected.”* 


8.4 Aristotle’s Puzzle about Anaxagoras’ Mind 


The causal interaction problem that Aristotle raises for Anaxagoras’ con- 
ception of the mind-world relation is the same one that we saw he raises 
earlier for most earlier definitions of soul which fail to explain the soul— 
body relation. This problem would be more difficult for Anaxagoras to 
resolve than it would be for most other Presocratics or for Plato. Whereas 
most of their theories, Aristotle claims, simply fail to add to their defi- 
nitions of soul and body an explanation that accounts for their natural 
abilities to interact,” suggesting that, in principle, they might be able to 
do so, Anaxagoras’ theory is in danger of having ruled out this possibility 
from the outset, in virtue of his commitment to mind having nothing in 
common with anything else in the world. 


»6 Hence, this term is not, contra Polansky (2007, 437), ‘applied prominently by Anaxagoras 


to mind.’ 
7 See Chapter 2. 
8 See Chapter 7, Section 7.9. 
» DA 1.3, 407b13—19. See Chapter 2. 
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On the one hand, given the truth of the Axiom of Causal Association, 
Anaxagoras’ affirmation that vots is pure and unmixed seems to rule 
out the possibility that it could act upon (or control) a corporeal mix- 
ture, such as an ensouled body, in order to set it moving. On the other 
hand, his affirmation that it cannot be acted upon (or be controlled) by 
other mixed items in the world seems to rule out the possibility that it 
could become cognitively aware of those items in accordance with the 
Refined Likeness Axiom of Cognition. If so, then it is unclear how mind 
could be present in animals in a way that could explain the contents of 
their knowledge of the world at all — whether in the mode of sensory 
awareness, or in the mode of practical or theoretical reason. As we shall 
see, because Aristotle wants to develop his own doctrine of mind out of 
Anaxagoras’, in DA 3.4 he will take it upon himself to solve this causal 
association problem. 


8.5 Aristotle’s Appropriation of Anaxagoras’ Unmixed Mind 


In DA3.4, we learn why Aristotle is so careful about interpreting Anaxagoras’ 
doctrine of mind. It is because he thinks that Anaxagoras’ (M1), that mind 
is not mixed with other bodily things, provides a good causal explana- 
tion for his (M2), that it knew all things. He also thinks that this insight 
can explain why it is also necessary for our minds to be unmixed with 
anything bodily. By showing that Anaxagoras’ account of mind is a good 
one, Aristotle is positively constrained to accept the Separability Thesis. In 
doing so, he will accept that the mind is not a capacity that belongs to an 
ensouled body gua hylomorphic compound (i.e. in virtue of the formal 
and material features of an ensouled body and its organs), but a capacity 
that belongs to one part of a hylomorphic compound — the soul.2° His rea- 
soning begins as follows: 


If indeed thinking is just like perceiving, it would consist in either a 
being affected by a thinkable object, or a different sort of being affected. 
Thinking must therefore be unaffected (étraés), but be receptive of form 
and this sort of thing in potentiality, and not be this thing, but be similar 
to it — just as the perceptive power (16 aic@nT1Kév) is in relation to per- 
ceptible things, so the mind is towards thinkable objects. It is necessary, 
therefore, since mind thinks everything (1évta vost), for it to be unmixed 
(&uryfj), just as Anaxagoras says, in order for it to have control (xpat#), 
that is to say, in order to know (ywwwpiln); for if what belongs to something 


3° Cf. Metaph. A.18, 1022a31-2. 
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else (16 &AASTPIOV) appears in it by nature (Tapeqaivduevov),® it hinders 
(kcoAUe1) and blocks (&vtippattet) it, so that there is no nature at all belong- 
ing to mind except this one — that it is capable (Suvatév) [of receiving 
thinkable objects]. Therefore, so-called ‘mind’ (I mean by ‘mind’ that 
with which (6) the soul reasons and infers) is not among the beings that 
exist in actuality (o6év gotiv évepyeia TH&v Svtoov) until it thinks. (DA 3.4, 
429a13—24) 


Aristotle begins by arguing that there is a parallel between the powers 
of thinking and perceiving. Both are to be viewed as naturally receptive 
of, because able to be affected by, a certain kind of form, but naturally 
unaffected by objects not related to them by nature. For instance, the 
capacity for hearing can be affected by audible forms, but not visual forms. 
In making this affirmation, Aristotle accepts that the power of mind to 
acquire its concepts should be understood to operate on the model of the 
Refined Cognitive Likeness Axiom. To remind, it runs as follows: 


Refined Cognitive Likeness Axiom =4.¢ For any x that possess a cognitive capac- 
ity C, x cognises y iff (1) x and y fall under a common genus U, which contains 
opposite species F'and G, and (2) x is potentially like Fand y is actually F, and 
(3) x is affected by y in a way that likens x to y with respect to F. 


As we saw in the previous chapter, Aristotle takes this axiom to apply 
to the powers of perception working in coordination with the elementally 
composed spatial organs in which they reside. This is why he insists that a 
perceptual organ must be made of a material and structured in a way (e.g. 
by being a sort of mean) that explains its ability to be /iterally receptive 
of F (e.g. the eyes must to be made of transparent material because this 
is the sort of material fit to receive colour). This constraint implies that 
any given perceptual organ (e.g. the eyes) will be of a nature nor to receive 
forms from another range of perceptible forms (e.g. smells).33 The material 
nature of a given sense organ then, for Aristotle, serves to explain both 
how it can be likened to, and affected by, a peculiar range of perceptible 


3» Aristotle’s own prior uses of tapeugatves in Phys. 4.4, 212a7—9 and Phys. 4.14, 224a1 show that 
he takes this term to refer to a thing or attribute that appears in or alongside something by 
nature. Pace Caston (2000), there is no need to think that tapepgaivopevov evokes Tim. 50d—51b, 
which, although offering a similar argument about the cosmic receptacle’s need to have no shape 
manifest in it (tapeupaivoy), uses metaphors belonging to a schema of visual distortion and 
reflection, whereas the metaphors here belong to a schema of blocking and reception. 

» Including bodily changes that might be thought to destroy these capacities. See DA 1.4, 
408b18—29. 

3 DA 2.11, 4242-15. See Sisko (1999, 260, n. 23). 
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forms appropriate to it, and why it cannot be likened to, and hence cannot 
be affected by, the peculiar forms that belong to other senses.34 

Here, however, Aristotle points out that these constraints must be aban- 
doned with respect to mind. For mind, it is claimed, is supposed to think 
all things35 However, it seems to be true a priori that no material object, 
qua material (the brain, for example) could be commensurate with, or be 
a mean between, all thinkable objects or qualities. This is because there is 
no bodily material that could intelligibly be said to exist in a mean state 
between all formally specifiable opposites. The ratio of hot to cold that 
constitutes flesh, for instance, could not act as a mean that serves to judge 
the concept of triangle, because the concept of triangle is neither an excess 
nor a deficiency of, nor a mean between, hot or cold.3 

Aristotle uses the idea that no material substance or organ is sufficient 
to provide an explanation of the range of objects that the mind can receive 
to confirm his acceptance of a central claim of Anaxagoras, namely, that 
mind is not mixed with body. In doing so, he offers a cognitive interpreta- 
tion of Anaxagoras’ notion of mind’s power to control by interpreting it 
as a power to know. 

It is not obvious, however, how the principle that he appeals to at DA 3.4, 
429a20-1 — which I have translated as, ‘for if what belongs to something 
else (16 &AASTPIOV) appears in it by nature (Tapeqaivdpevoy), it hinders 
and blocks it [i.e. mind]’ — explains how the mind can control/know all 
things any better than the principle that mind is composed of, or is mix- 
ture that contains, the elements of all things.37 Some progress can be made 
by noting that Aristotle almost certainly means to evoke Anaxagoras’ 
claim that: 


For if mind were not by itself, but had been mixed with anything else 
(2uéuerkto GAAoo), then it would partake of all things ... and the things 
mixed together with it would hinder (2xaAvev) it, so that it would control 


(kporeiv) none of the things in the way that it in fact does, being alone by 
itself. (DKs9 Br2 = TEGP31[F15]) 


4 | bracket here the problem of the common perceptibles. 

3 Aristotle’s commitment to mind’s ability to know all things is certainly connected to his belief 
that there is a science of being qua being. Cf. Politis (2001) and Cohoe (2013). However, it is also 
important to remember that, in the De Anima, Aristotle suggests that this thesis is part and 
parcel of earlier Greek views of the soul’s power of cognition (e.g. at DA 1.2, 403b20-8). 

36 This is the philosophical justification lying behind DA 3.4, 429b10—21, wherein Aristotle distin- 
guishes between discerning a perceptible thing, and discerning its essence. 

x7 Different commentators translate this line differently. Cf. Ross (1961, 290); Politis (2001, 381-2); 
Caston (2000, 140, n. 10); Lewis (2003, 100, n. 23); Cohoe (2013, 357, n. 25). 
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In these lines, Anaxagoras seems to be saying that mind could not ‘con- 
trol’ (or, as Aristotle has it, ‘know’) other mixed things had it been mixed 
with them.3* Call this Anaxagoras’ No Purity No Control Principle. In DA 3.4, 
Aristotle uses this principle to make a further inference about mind that is 
not clearly present in Anaxagoras, namely, that necessarily, if mind thinks 
all things, it cannot be mixed. How can we explain this inference? 

The first way to do so is to see that Aristotle takes the No Purity No 
Control Principle to be in accord with his Refined Cognitive Likeness Axiom, 
which presupposes that something cannot receive a form F if it is already 
in actuality F Thus, he thinks that his doctrine that mind necessarily 
needs to be potentially such as its object is, before it is so in fulfilment, 
explains why it would necessarily be hindered from cognising the forms of 
certain things were it to have something else actually mixed into it. 

If mind were mixed with something else by nature or essentially, it 
would actually have some form F throughout its existence. However, of 
metaphysical necessity, what actually exemplifies some form F cannot 
receive F. If I, for instance, have received a dark suntan at the beach, of 
metaphysical necessity, I can no longer receive the same dark suntan at the 
beach (but can only become lighter or darker). 

Aristotle then uses the No Purity No Control Principle, now fused with 
his own principles of potentiality and fulfilment, to infer a corollary about 
the mind’s relationship to the ensouled bodies of rational animals like 
ourselves: 


Because of this (810), it is also reasonable (eWAoyov) that mind has not been 
mixed (ueyuetx Gon) with body; for [if it were, in receiving a form] it would 
come to be a certain quality (roids tis), such as cold or hot, and there 
would be an organ for it, just as there is for the perceptive power; but as it 
is, there is none3? And those who say that the soul is the ‘place of forms’ 
speak well, excepting that it is not the whole soul, but the thinking part of 
soul [that is the place of the forms], and not the forms in fulfilment, but in 
potentiality. (DA 3.4, 429a24—-9) 


Commentators have often thought that Aristotle is making the claim here 
that, were mind to be of a bodily nature, like the organ of touch, it would 
have a certain bodily quality F, which would prevent it from thinking F. 
The idea goes like this: if the mind’s bodily organ were normally 27°C, 
then mind could not form the concept of 27°C because it could not receive 
this qualitative form (being this temperature already). Mind would thus 


38 Pace Caston (2000, 141). 


39 Cf. Shields (1995, 314). 
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be like the organ of touch, which cannot discriminate the temperature of 
an object that is as hot or cold as itself.4° 

However, if Aristotle’s main concern is with bodily organs causing 
intellectual ‘blind spots’, this would be a pretty meagre argument for the 
immateriality of the mental.’ For why not simply accept that mind knows 
all the things there are except those things that constitute the standing 
qualities of its natural organ? 

It is more likely that something like Franz Brentano’s interpretation of 
the corollary argument is correct. He argues that Aristotle’s point is really 
about what kind of form minds receive. Being mixed with the body, Aristotle 
suggests, would make it the case that the mind’s function is to be able to be 
affected by, in order ‘to become’ (yiyvoito), those sorts of forms that affect 
bodies gua bodies, namely, perceptible forms like hot and cold. 

In contrast, Aristotle thinks that mind does not become a certain 
perceptible form (aio®ntdv). Instead, he thinks that mind becomes, or 
changes into, a thinkable form (vontév). These latter forms are not partic- 
ular qualities of bodies perceived in space and time, but rather universals 
and substantial essences.*? Mind, Aristotle thinks, cannot perceive a form 
in the way that perception perceives it, just as the power of perception 
cannot think a form in the way that a mind thinks it.4+ This, for Aristotle, 
constitutes a categorical distinction between objects of the mind, and 
objects of the senses.45 

This distinction explains why mind does not have a bodily organ. As I 
pointed out above, the purpose of a perceptive power being ‘mixed’ with 
the body is to give it the necessary means of accomplishing its function, 
and a psychological function is defined by the kind of object it receives.4° 
Sense organs, for Aristotle, are necessary in order to mediate the transmis- 
sion of distinct ranges of perceptible differences, falling under distinct 
perceptual genera, to the perceptual capacity of the soul, in accordance 
with the Refined Cognitive Likeness Axiom.” 


4° DA 2.11, 424aI~-5. See Sisko (1999, 262). 

# See Shields (19952, 325). 

* See Brentano (1977, 229, n. 35), who notes that the optative yiyvoito suggests that Aristotle 
is concerned with the mind’s potentially becoming hot or cold, not its being so. Cf. DA 3.5, 
430a1 4-15. 

* DA 2.5, 417b22-4; DA 3.4, 429b9-22. 

44 See Cohoe (2013, 372-3). 

% DA 3.8, 431b20—4; APo 1.31, 87b29-33. 

46 DA 2.4, 4159a14—-22. 

7 DA3.2, 426b8—12. Aristotle goes so far as to argue that there could not be any other sense beyond 
the five that we have. See DA 3.1, 424b22—425a13. 
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So, by analogy to the general claim that having some actual form would 
hinder mind from receiving some class of objects, Aristotle claims that by 
having a bodily organ, a mind would be limited to being changed by, and 
the contents of its thinking explained by, the perceptible qualities that its 
material organ was suited to receive. However, what material thing could 
be uniquely suited to receive universals like the concept of colour, or pity, 
or infinity?#* For a universal such as colour is neither white nor black, nor 
any other colour. 

One might object that this is a point that, as modern philosophers, 
we should feel free to reject. We now tend to accept the scientific picture 
that a very complex bodily organ, namely the brain, can encode abstract 
information about the world in some material way. However, our mod- 
ern notion of material encoding comes at a philosophical price. Among 
other things, affirming that the brain materially encodes our abstract 
knowledge of the world at a particular spatio-temporal location within 
it (e.g. knowledge of the truths of mathematics, physics, and biology), 
opens the door to scepticism about this knowledge. This is a problem that 
Aristotle thinks many of the Presocratics are susceptible to, since they 
tend to conflate the mechanisms that control perceptual cognition with 
those that control intellectual cognition.4? He thinks that this position, 
for Presocratics like Democritus and Empedocles, implies that our knowl- 
edge is arbitrarily controlled by, because essentially dependent upon, the 
physical states of different human bodies and their cognitive organ(s) at 
different times in relation to different environments. For him, this raises 
the spectre of Protagorean relativism. 

In defence of Aristotle’s immaterialism about the mind against our 
modern picture, we might summarise his reasons for keeping the mind 
free from material mixture in the following way: if our conceptual knowl- 
edge of essences and universals (e.g. the essence of a fundamental particle, 
or of a neuron), is mediated by a material process that encodes these con- 
cepts at a particular spatio-temporal location in the brain, then it is not 
clear if we can ever be justified in thinking that this encoded concept 
represents objects in the world correctly. 

For instance, if a given neural configuration with structure S, encodes 
the concept ‘animal’, what reason is there for thinking that this materially 
encoded concept represents correctly the nature of the objects it picks out 
in the world? It seems that, if half of the human brains in the world were 


48 See Brentano (1977, 80). 
4 DA 1.1, 404a27—31; DA 3.3, 427a17—bs. See Frede (2008). 
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to have not S,, but a neural state S,, which encoded the concept ‘angel’, 
and S, picked out the same group of objects in the world as S,, we would 
have no way of telling, from a materialist standpoint, whether we were on 
heaven or on earth. This is because all attempts to discover what was the 
case would themselves be mediated by further particular material neural 
states, S,...S,, within the scientists who attempted to determine which of 
S, or S, represented the world correctly (if either did). 

However, if we think of universals and essences like Aristotle, namely, 
as exemplified in immaterial minds in virtue of a chain of causes that link 
back from the contents of an immaterial mind to an immaterial thinkable 
form present in material things (namely, thinkable forms in a mind drawn 
from images caused by perceptions caused by perceptible forms caused 
by their substantial bearers), it seems we can avoid this problem.° This 
is because Aristotle thinks that the mind’s objects are not representations 
of what is knowable, but what is knowable — thinkable forms — directly 
instantiating themselves in a mind that is not subject to being cognitively 
altered by contingent material factors in the brain or the environment. 
Indeed, given the truth of the Axiom of Causal Association, mind could 
not be altered in those material ways." Mind can only be affected by its 
proper mental objects, and those objects are the activities of things in the 
world insofar as they are intelligible. This is why Aristotle is justified in 
thinking that, if mind receives the thinkable forms of all things, it can- 
not do so with an organ in the body, but only with the part of soul that 
reasons and supposes certain things to be the case. Thus, in the opening 
section of DA 3.4, Aristotle wholeheartedly accepts, with no real change, 
Anaxagoras’ doctrine that mind is not mixed with anything bodily. 


8.6 The Puzzle about Anaxagoras’ Mind Revisited 


Having adopted Anaxagoras’ claim that mind is by nature unmixed with 
the body, Aristotle now has to face his earlier problem — how can such an 
unmixed mind come to think about its objects in the intra-generic way 


s° Tt is notable that, in the Metaphysics, at least part of Aristotle’s motivation for thinking that we 
have minds that grasp thinkable essences is to keep perceptual idealism at bay, since essences 
(which are potentially the objects of mind) do not have to be perceived or thought about in order 
to exist in second-fulfilment, whereas perceptual qualities do (see Metaph. 5, 1o10b30—-1011a2). 

Although he is happy to admit that such factors hinder the expression of, and our conscious 
access to, our mind’s knowledge. See DA 1.4, 408b19-28. 

* Incidentally, this helps to show that pavtéopata (cf. DA 1.4, 408bi1s—19; DA 3.2, 425b24-5), 
which are resident in certain physical organs in the body, cannot be identical to the mind’s 
objects. 
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required by the Refined Cognitive Likeness Axiom? This puzzle appears 
again as Aristotle continues to investigate the nature of mind DA 3.4, 
when he writes: 


But someone might raise a puzzle, if mind is simple (@Aotv) and unaffected 
(émraés) and it has nothing in common with anything at all (unOevi undév 
éxe1 Koivov), like Anaxagoras says, how will it think (1ré3s votioe), if think 
ing is identical to suffering some affection (écyeiv Ti) (for it is insofar as 
something common (koivév 71) exists in two things, that one seems to be 
what acts, and the other seems to be what is affected); and further, [someone 
might puzzle] whether mind itself is thinkable (vorntds Kai atts); for [if so] 
either mind will belong in other things (if it is not in virtue of something 
else that mind is thinkable) — since ‘what is thinkable’ is something one in 
species — or it will have something mixed [in it], which makes it thinkable in 
the same way as the other things are. (DA 3.4, 429b22-9) 


There are two problems here. The first is how mind thinks about other 
things; the second is how (or if) mind can think about itselfs3 The first 
problem arises because Anaxagoras claims that mind has nothing in com- 
mon with any of the other mixed objects in his cosmos. As we saw above, 
the Axiom of Causal Association states that agents and patients can only 
interact by nature if they fall under a common genus, and the Refined 
Cognitive Likeness Axiom assumes this truth. Hence, it seems like Aristotle 
and Anaxagoras cannot both be right. 

The second problem is more obscure. Commentators have often found 
it difficult to reconstruct what exactly Aristotle’s reasons are for thinking 
that, if mind is simple, unaffected, and has nothing in common with 
anything else, then if it thinks ztse/f>+ either (a) it will be iv other things, or 
(b) something will be ‘mixed’ into it. Scholarly reconstructions of this argu- 
ment are often speculative and unpersuasive — for example, that Aristotle 
is claiming, if the mind thinks itself, we might only be able to think about 
other minds,® or that all other things do have mind in them, because mind 
just zs the ‘formal structure of the universe become aware of itself?.»° 

Part of the reason for this disparity of opinion is that most attempts at 
solving these problems ignore the fact that Aristotle places both of them 
upon Anaxagoras’ doorstep. For this reason, a more historically minded 
interpretation is in order.” Since mind, as DKs9 B12 = TEGP31[F1s] says, 


3° Cf. Parm. 132b3-c12. 

54 As Aristotle claims it does at DA 3.4, 429b5—9. 
% E.g. Polansky (2007, 452). 

© E.g. Kahn (1992, 375). 

57 See Driscoll (1992). 
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knew the items that it separated out of the primordial mixture, we can 
surmise that Aristotle and his students thought it patently obvious that 
mixed material things are for Anaxagoras also thinkable things. However, 
if so, this causes a problem for Anaxagoras’ mind — if, that is, his mind is 
also a thinkable thing. 

This is because Anaxagoras is committed to mind having nothing in 
common with anything else. However, if mind and its mixed objects 
both contain an ‘ingredient’ that causes them to be thinkable, Aristotle 
says, then mind will have at least one property — thinkability (or what 
causes it) — in common with other things. 

If so, the positive consequence will be that mind will be able to be 
affected by such objects, just as the power of perception is affected by 
perceptible objects; the negative consequence is that Anaxagoras’ mind 
will be in danger of becoming naturalised, by becoming one more mate- 
rial object amongst others. This affirmation would render its capacity for 
the reception of universals and essences highly problematic. The dilemma 
Aristotle poses for Anaxagoras’ philosophy of mind is this: either what 
causes thinkability is a material property mixed into things, in which case 
(if mind thinks itself) mind will itself be partly or wholly material, or 
what causes thinkability is a mental property, in which case any material 
thing that can be thought will be partly mental, and as such, will have 
mind mixed into it. 


8.7. The Results of Aristotle’s Criticism of Anaxagoras 


Aristotle does not, as some commentators claim, take the properties that 
Anaxagoras ascribes to mind as irrelevant to solving this dilemma,* nor 
does he reject them.® His solution runs as follows: 


Or, is the being affected (méoye1v) in respect of the ‘something common’ 
(koivév T1) we distinguished earlier, because mind is somehow potentially 
the thinkable things (Suvéyer tres éot1 TH voNTe), but in fulfilment none 
of them until it thinks (évteAexeia obSév, Trpiv dv vof})? But ‘in potentiality’ 
in this way — just as nothing exists on a writing tablet (ypapypotetoo) that 
has not actually been written upon; it happens just this way in respect of 
mind. Further, mind is itself thinkable in the same way as [other] think- 
able things. For in respect of things without matter (tév &veu GAns), 
mind’s-thinking-about-something and something’s-being-thought-about 


8 E.g. Hamlyn (2002). 
9 E.g. Ross (1961, 294). 
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(16 vootw Kai TO vooUUEVoy) are the same (To atT4); for theoretical knowl- 
edge and that which is theoretically known are the same. (But the cause 
of why it is not always thinking we should investigate later). But in regard 
to things which have matter, each of them is potentially thinkable. It fol- 
lows that mind will not belong in them (for mind is the potential to be 
such things apart from matter), but what is thinkable will belong in mind. 
(DA 3.4, 429b29-430a9) 


Aristotle’s solution has three components: (i) a denial that the kind of 
being affected that mind undergoes when it acquires a piece of knowledge 
(i.e. when it transitions into second-potentiality/first-fulfilment) involves 
the sort of suffering that mixed material objects undergo in ordinary 
changes; (ii) an affirmation that there is a common genus of mind and 
mental objects, namely, ‘object of mind’ (vontév); and (iii) an affirmation 
that mind’s being affected by its objects involves a form of opposition, 
namely, mind being in a state of privative ignorance with regard to the 
possession of concepts, and being in a state of knowledge after acquiring 
its concepts at second-potentiality/first-fulfilment. 

In respect of (i), Aristotle points us back to DA 2.5, where he argues that 
there is a difference between (a) a destructive affection, which destroys the 
nature of something, and (b) a preservative affection, which helps a thing 
fulfil its own natural potentiality. He writes: 


Nor is suffering (16 1écye1v) something simple; but one kind is a kind of 
destruction (p80p&) by what is opposite, and another is more a preserva- 
tion (swtnpia) of that which is in potentiality by what is in fulfilment and 
like it in the way that potentiality holds in relation to fulfilment. (DA 2.5, 


417b2-5) °° 


If mind acquires knowledge by way of the latter kind of suffering, Aristotle 
suggests, then when it acquires a universal concept, it will not be true to 
say that it ‘suffers’ in an ordinary destructive way wherein a thing changes 
by having a property, F, which it instantiates, destroyed via the gradual 
instantiation in it of an opposite property, G (e.g. a wet thing becom- 
ing dry). Instead, Aristotle thinks that when mind acquires a piece of 
knowledge, it transitions only from being potentially the thinkable form, 
G, to being in fulfilment the thinkable form G, without losing any other 


60 The number and kinds of distinctions Aristotle marks out in DA 2.5 are controversial. Cf. 
Burnyeat (2002) and Heinaman (2007). Given what Aristotle says here, it must be that mind’s 
transition (through learning) from first-potentiality to second-potentiality/first-fulfilment is a 
preservative affection that is also a transition from a privation to a disposition. See Bowin (2011). 
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thinkable form F which it may have (although it does lose a privation, 
namely, being-ignorant-of-G). If so, Aristotle thinks, Anaxagorean unaf- 
fectability is preserved, because in acquiring its objects, mind is really just 
developing into its own nature, i.e. fulfilling its dispositional potential to 
be the thinkable forms of ‘all things’. 

In respect of (ii), Aristotle claims that object of mind (vontov) is the 
unitary genus under which both mind and its intelligible objects fall, 
because mind can become any specific thinkable form F that (preser- 
vatively) affects it, at which point mind can also be an object to itself. 
Importantly, Aristotle does not think this forces us to accept that mind 
resides in any mixed or material body, since objects-of-mind (vont), i.e. 
thinkable forms, only exist in composite things potentially. In other words, 
the objects of mind (thinkable forms) are not actually in anything in the 
world qua thinkable; instead, Aristotle thinks that, while things in the 
world (e.g. humans) have formal essences (e.g. a what-it-is-to-be-human) 
which are thinkable, they only become thinkable in fu/filment once a mind 
has thought about them. Roughly, Aristotle thinks that after a percep- 
tual process transmits the perceptible forms of those things to the soul 
and deposits them as images (pavt&ouata), the mind can abstract from 
such images the formal essences of those objects to make them into actual 
objects of thought. 

Aristotle argues that when the vont& in such images become actual 
(i.e. when mind transitions from a state of first-potentiality to a state 
of second-potentiality/first-fulfilment), they do not become actual in 
the mixed object; rather, they become actual in the mind that acquires 
them. This is a coherent way of affirming, with Anaxagoras, that mind — 
both before, and after, it becomes its objects, shares no actual property in 
common with the mixed objects it thinks about.% 

Finally, in respect of (iii), Aristotle also affirms that there is a specific 
contrariety involved in mind acquiring its objects. Transitions from first- 
potentiality mind, in which condition mind potentially has knowledge 
but is actually in the privative state of ignorance®+ — after learning and 
many changes — to second-potentiality/first-fulfilment mind,® in which 


% Cf. Sisko (2000, 186), and Polansky (2007, 453). 

& DA 3.8, 432a3-9. 

% Pace Lewis (2003, 100). This is essentially the view of Philoponus as well. See Charlton (1991, 58). 
See also Lewis (2003, 96, n. I5). 

64 DA 2.5, 417a26—7. 

6 DA 2.5, 417a27-8. See Burnyeat (2008, 19-24). 
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condition mind is identical to its objects and able to contemplate them at 
will in second-fulfilment,® Aristotle counts as a change from one opposite 
state to another,” namely, a privation (otépnors) to a disposition (1s). 

Aristotle’s final point explains how mind is able to think itself. He 
appeals to his doctrine that mind’s thinking about something is a reflex- 
ive act, such that mind thinks itself alongside, or indirectly, in virtue of 
thinking something else.°® Thus, mind’s sharing nothing in common 
with anything non-mental is preserved, at the same time as its generic 
unity with thinkable objects,” its ability to think itself, and its ability to 
be changed by its own mental objects, is established. 

It should now be clear that Aristotle’s charitable and sophisticated treat- 
ment of Anaxagoras, which leads to his appropriation of the latter’s meta- 
physical theses, (M1), (Mz), and (M3) in DA 3.4, and his serious attempt 
to solve the puzzle of how Anaxagoras’ simple and unaffected mind could 
be affected so as to think its mixed material objects, shows that he did not 
investigate the latter’s views in De Anima in order to proleptically promote 
the truth of his own pre-established theory of mind. 

Aristotle is attracted to the idea that mind stands out as generically dif- 
ferent from other material things, namely, as an intellectual power whose 
nature does not, and indeed cannot, require a bodily or material organ. 
However, in adopting Anaxagoras’ unmixed mind into his own psychology, 
Aristotle is forced to solve the problem of how cognition can take place, 
given that Anaxagoras held that mind has nothing material mixed in it in 
virtue of which it can be affected by the material things it thinks about. 
Further, it could only think, Aristotle says, if it can be changed somehow by 
what it thinks about, as the Refined Cognitive Likeness Axiom states. 

Aristotle is able to solve all these problems by appealing to his doc- 
trine of preservative change, his doctrine that ‘object of mind’ is a unified 
genus, under which different thinkable forms or essences fall as species, 
and his claim that in learning, mind undergoes a transition from a priva- 
tive stage of ignorance of those species (after many preservative changes), 
into the opposite state of knowledge of them. Thus, despite the fact that 


66 


DA 2.5, 417a28-9. 

6% DA 2.5, 417a3I-2. 

8 See Metaph. 1.4. 

6 See Metaph. \.9, 1074b35—6. Aristotle does not need mind and its objects to be indiscernibly 
identical to one another, in the Leibnizian sense, in order for them to be ‘the same’ as one 
another. A good critique of the identity thesis may be found in Lewis (1996). 

7° Pace Ross (1961, 294). 
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Anaxagoras was murky on the distinction between soul and mind, and 
despite the fact that he did not explain how it could think its objects, 
nevertheless, in respect to vots being unaffected, unmixed, and sharing 
nothing in common with anything material, here, Aristotle affirms that 
he spoke without a lisp. 

It should be clear that Aristotle’s appropriation of and development 
of Anaxagoras’ views about mind positively constrain him to adopt the 
Separability Thesis. First, mind could not be a capacity for thinking all 
things if it resided in an organ that mediated its objects; second, its ability 
to think a concept is best explained by the idea that a mind is the capacity 
to become intellectual essences. This account still does not explain what 
bodily conditions hinder or weaken the activity of mind, or why they do 
so. But it does give Aristotle a strong reason to affirm that mind is a capac- 
ity whose existence is not common to body and soul, which implies that 
its bearer, a rational soul, might continue to exist when separated from 
bodily conditions at death. 


CHAPTER 9 


The Puzzle of the Soul’s Uniformity 


In the confidence that their principles are true they are ready to 
accept any consequence which follows from them — as though 
some principles did not require to be judged from their conse- 
quences, and particularly their final result. And that result, 
which in the case of productive knowledge is the product, in the 
knowledge of nature is the phenomena always and properly given 
by perception. 


Aristotle, De Caelo 306a14-17 


9.1 Introduction 


In the previous chapters, we have seen that Aristotle applies his demon- 
strative heuristic to particular earlier theories of soul in an attempt to see 
if they can explain the soul’s per se attributes of producing motion and 
cognition in animals. However, Aristotle also engages with his predeces- 
sors in order to help him solve certain puzzles about its nature. Early in 
DA 1.1, Aristotle raises the puzzle of whether or not every soul is uniform 
(6y0€1675).' In DA 1s, he will take it upon himself to solve it. 

This question, as with many others in De Anima, has a Platonic prec- 
edent. In the Phaedrus, Plato has Socrates claim that, in considering the 


' DA 1.1, 402b1-2. See Johansen (2012, 48). The fifth puzzle, at DA 1.1, 402b3, being whether 
soul — if not dyoe18%s — differs in species or in genus, I take to be a question about the correct 
classification of soul kinds, and especially vous. It is difficult to see, however, how souls could differ 
in genus, a complaint raised by Gerson (2004, 352, n. 17). A solution may be found in Metaph 1.10, 
1058b36—1059a10, where Aristotle claims that what is perishable (16 p8aptdv) and what is imperishable 
(t &pPaptov) cannot be contained under the same genus. In DA 2.2, 413b24-7, Aristotle will 
claim that mind seems to be a different genus of soul, precisely for the reason that it seems to be 
apbaptov. 

> Pace Charlton (1991, 170). The term dpoet81s5 does not occur outside of DA 1. 

3 Despite the fact that the term 6y0¢1815 — usually translated as ‘homogenous’ or ‘same in kind’ — 
is foreign to Plato’s works, as is the related term, dyo10e18%5. 
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nature of anything, we must discover whether it is ‘simple or multiform’ 
(&trAotv 7 troAueisés), and then consider, with respect to its forms, what 
powers they have, and in relation to what things, it can act or be acted 
upon.* Hence, to speak accurately about the soul, claims Socrates, one 
needs to say whether it is ‘one and all alike’ (@v kai Syoi0v) by nature, or 
‘multiform’ (troAue18és) like the parts of the bodys 

In the Phaedo, Plato has Socrates try to supply an answer to whether 
soul is ‘one in kind’ or ‘uniform’ (yovoei8ts). Socrates says that soul is by 
nature /ike the Forms — each of which is povoe1ds — but that it (in some 
undefined way) is not fully wovoeiSts because of its association with the 
pleasures and pains of the body.‘ In a similar manner, although he claims 
in Rep. 4 that the soul is divided into at least three different parts — the 
appetitive, spirited, and rational part —7 in Rep. 10, Plato hints that it is not 
multiform (troAuve1Srs) after all,® but is like the sea-god Glaucus, whose 
true nature is obscured by the shells and seaweed and stones that have 
attached themselves to his body. 

Plato’s description of soul within these works suggests that he favours 
the view that it is essentially povoeiSis, and that it only appears or contin- 
gently becomes troAue1615 in virtue of its association with the body."° This 
view of soul (unlike, for example, the doctrine of the Timaeus) suggests 
that it is mot essentially divisible into soul kinds, and that should we find 
different kinds of soul, or different parts of soul (e.g. the appetitive part) 
in living things, such kinds or parts are best viewed as accidental. Such 
a unitary soul — if it could exist apart from the body (as Plato argues) — 
would lose these pluriform features. Aristotle, in contrast to Plato and 
other earlier Greek psychologists, will argue that the soul is zot a uniform 
kind of entity. 

I first show that Aristotle advances two important arguments for think- 
ing that the term ‘soul’ does not refer to a uniform kind (Section 9.2). 
I then show how these arguments call into doubt an Orphic theory about 
the origin of the soul (Section 9.3), as well as a related panpsychist the- 
ory, probably advocated by Archelaus, that soul is mixed throughout the 
universe (Sections 9.4—9.6). I conclude by showing how these arguments 


Phaedr. 270d1-7. 

Phaedr. 271a4-8. 

Phaed. 83d4—-¢3. 

CE. Rep. 4, 435b9-c6. 

Cf. PA 2.10, 656a1, where Aristotle claims that the soul-principle in plants is not toAuei8is. 
Rep. 10, 611a10—612a6. 

%© Cf. Shields (2010). 
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solve the puzzle about the soul’s uniformity and lay the groundwork for 
Aristotle’s Non-Uniformity Thesis. | argue that this thesis affects how we 
understand Aristotle’s general Hylomorphic Thesis. This is because the gen- 
eral definition of soul it supports suggests that soul is a uniform kind, 
when in fact Aristotle thinks that there are at least three different kinds of 
soul. This implies that different kinds of soul will not have the same essen- 
tial definition, although they will have general overlapping definitional 
components, such as ‘first-fulfilment’ (Sections 9.7 and 9.8). 


9.2 The Missing Capacity Arguments 


We have seen that Aristotle predominantly uses his demonstrative heu- 
ristic to test whether earlier definitions and theories of soul can explain 
either its per se attribute of producing motion, or its per se attribute of 
producing cognition. However, what of living beings that have one, but 
not the other of these attributes? Aristotle tackles this problem head on in 
DA 15. He writes: 


But all of them — both those who claim that the soul is composed of ele- 
ments because it is able to perceive beings, and those who claim that soul 
is what is most able to initiate motion — do not account for every soul. For 
not all animals that perceive (t& aio@avdyeva) are animals that can move 
(kivnt1K&); for there appear to be certain animals that are stationary with 
respect to place; and yet it seems that, among the varieties of motion, it is 
with respect to local motion alone that the soul moves the animal (xiveiv 4 
wuxt TO Cov). (DA 15, 410b16—21) 


Aristotle here challenges the idea that both of the soul’s the per se 
attributes — perception and motion — belong to every ensouled thing. His 
evidence is empirical: he appeals to the existence of certain animals, such 
as sea-urchins, which are able to perceive, but are incapable of initiating 
their own local motion." If the earlier Greek psychologists were collec- 
tively right about the soul’s per se attributes, then they need to explain why 
sometimes one of these psychological capacities is missing in living things. 

Certainly, Aristotle’s predecessors may have rejected either of these ini- 
tial explananda. They might have believed, for example, that souls produce 
local motion, but not perception. For such thinkers, sea-urchins would 
count as inanimate (despite the fact that they perceive). Similarly, they 
might have believed that the soul causes perception, but not local motion. 
However, since Aristotle does not think that any earlier thinkers argued 


" Cf. PA 4.5, 681b34; PA 4.7, 683b4—11. 
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in this way, his objection can be taken to be a fair one, and to reveal a real 
structural and explanatory defect in earlier psychological accounts.” 
Aristotle also has another worry about the completeness of the list of per se 
attributes granted by him and his predecessors to belong to the soul. We saw it 
hinted at in his criticism of Xenocrates, when he drew attention to the fact that 
plants are alive, despite the fact that they do not seem to move from one place 
to another or to perceive. He raises a similar point in DA 1.5, when he writes: 


But a similar objection applies to those who make mind (votv) and the percep- 
tive capacity (aio@nT1Kdv) out of the elements. For it appears that plants live 
(Ziv) although they share neither in locomotion nor® perception, and many 
animals do not possess discursive reasoning (Sidvoiav). (DA 1.5, 410b21-4) 


Here Aristotle provides a further indication that earlier Greek thinkers, by 
focusing only on the phenomena of the soul’s production of local motion 
and cognition, may have overlooked a further basic per se attribute of soul, 
namely, its production of life in plants. Although he does not identify 
it here, he will later claim that this is the capacity for nutrition, which 
all living things (with the possible exception of divine beings) possess. 
The importance of this argument in its present context, however, is that 
it neglects to identity the capacity in question, but instead opens up an 
avenue of inquiry that will eventually lead to its discovery. 


9.3. The Orphic Theory of Soul 


However, Aristotle also approaches the question of the soul’s uniformity 
in another way, by looking to earlier explanations (including religious 
explanations) of how things become ensouled. In doing so, he discovers 
that some of these accounts, in virtue of their explanation of how things 
acquire soul, are also unable to account for why some living things lack 
one of the soul’s per se attributes. One of these accounts is put forward in 
the religious teachings of Orphism. He writes: 


This problem also applies to the account in the so-called ‘Orphic’ verses. 
For he says that the soul is breathed in (4vatrvedvtov) and enters from the 
‘whole’ (tot 6Aou), being carried by the winds. But this cannot occur for 
plants and even some animals, if not all of them breathe." But this remained 
unnoticed by those who supposed this view. (DA 1.5, 410b27—411a2) 


» Cf. DA 1.1, 402b3-5, where Aristotle suggests that this oversight is due to the fact that his 
contemporaries tended to investigate only human soul. 

3 Cf. Torstrik (1863, 130). 

“4 Fish, for example. Cf. DA 2.8, 421a3—6; Resp. 21, 480b12-20. 
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Aristotle’s criticism here is problematic, for we know from the discovery 
of the Derveni papyrus, written around the end of the fifth century BCE, 
that the Orphic verses were taken in some circles to be best interpreted 
as allegories of philosophical truths. The Derveni papyrus, by drawing 
upon these allegorical devices, attempts to reconcile certain Orphic verses 
(which may or may not belong to the same texts as the verses Aristotle 
mentions here) with the teachings of Anaxagoras.’ Although Aristotle is 
certainly familiar with this strategy, as evidenced in his concerns about 
allegorical and literal interpretations of the Timaeus,'* he does not counte- 
nance this kind of interpretation in respect of the Orphic verses. 

However, we need not fault Aristotle on this point, for he might be 
dealing precisely with Orphic devotees who did interpret these verses lit- 
erally. For an Orphic devotee of this stripe, Aristotle’s criticism of their 
respiration-based theory of the origin of soul might serve the purposes 
of making them question whether Orpheus, or the natural scientist, has 
a better explanation of the soul’s origin. His criticism of Orphism also 
serves as an objection to other respiration-based psychologies with which 
he is concerned. For instance, the Pythagoreans are reported by him to 
have claimed that the soul is like motes (Uoyara) in the air (or something 
in the air that moves the motes),'7 and Democritus, as we have already 
seen, thinks that respiration is necessary for keeping bodies ensouled." 
Diogenes of Apollonia, as well, also holds such a theory.” The fragments 
of his work suggest that he, like the writer of the Orphic verses, defends a 
theory of the soul’s all-pervasiveness through an appeal to the process of 
respiration. He asserts that: 


Men and other animals live in virtue of air through breathing (vatrvéovta). 


And this is to them life (yuyn) and thinking (vénois). (DK64 B4 = TEGP 7[F4]) 


However, he is also partly immune to Aristotle’s criticisms, as he also held 
that, since plants cannot breathe, they cannot have intelligence.° Whether 


5 See Betegh (2004). 

© See Carter (2017). 

7 DA 1.2, 404a17-19. 

*% DA 1.2, 404a9—-16. See Chapter 4. One might also add Homer to the list of respiratory theorists, 
since in J/. 5.694—98 he describes how the soul (yuy4) of wounded Sarpedon left him as Pelagon 
removed the spear from this thigh, but revived (@utTvUv@n) once the breath (tvo1m) of the north 
wind blowing round him, gathered back the spirit (@uydv) he had breathed out (xexagnéta) during 
his suffering. 

His air theory of soul is discussed in DA 1.2, 405a21-5. 

20 DK64 Arg = TEGP 30. 
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Aristotle’s criticism is a good one depends upon whether the Orphics, and 
other respiration theorists like Diogenes of Apollonia and Democritus, 
took the perceptible phenomenon of breathing to be essential to their 
explanation of becoming ensouled.* A respiration theorist might, for 
instance, think that some things, such as plants, do not take in soul-filled 
air through breathing, but through a different but analogous mechanism, 
such as ‘absorbing’ soul-filled air. 

While nothing precludes this possibility, in the case of the respiration 
theories that Aristotle discusses in De Anima, the observable phenomenon 
of breathing is essential to their explanation of how soul enters (and stays 
within) the body. Democritus’ explanation of respiration, for instance, essen- 
tially involves a certain balancing of internal and external air pressure. This 
mechanism of life has no perceptible analogue in plants.” A respiration- 
based explanation of how creatures that live under water absorb air would 
have also been difficult for an ancient scientist to construct. 

Thus, by means of his criticism of the Orphic theory of soul, Aristotle 
is able to suggest that no respiratory theory of soul, religious or otherwise, 
is able to explain why some non-breathing bodies (e.g. plants) have souls, 
and others do not. The Orphic theory of soul implies, in contrast, that only 
bodies that breathe have souls. Aristotle takes this to be in conflict with the 
phenomena associated with the biological extension of ‘ensouled beings’. 


9.4 Soul as an Independent Element in a Mixture 


Aristotle also links the Orphic respiration theory of soul to another group of 
psychological theorists who were inspired by an ancient view that soul was 
‘mixed’ (ueuix@ai) throughout the cosmos.”3 Like the Orphic verses, these 
thinkers are treated as having offered a theory of the origin of /ife. Aristotle’s 
discussion of this unusual mixture theory begins as follows: 


And what is more,** some others claim soul to have been mixed 
(ueviy@at) throughout the whole cosmos (1@ 6Ac),?> from whence per- 
haps Thales supposed all things to be ‘full of gods’ (Tavta TATpN bEdv 
eival). (DA 1.5, 411a7—8) 


» J thank Lindsay Judson for this point. 

2 Cf. DA 1.2, 404a9-16. 

3 [here pass over DA 1.5, 4112-7. Following Bywater (1888, 52—4), I take it that this text interrupts 
the argument and is out of place. 

»4 T here accept Bywater’s restoration of 1 for 5, on the assumption that Aristotle’s discussion is 
meant to follow on from his discussion of the Orphic verses. 

*+ The reference here must be to the universe as a whole. Cf. DC 1.9, 278b18—21. 
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Unfortunately, Aristotle nowhere identifies the group of theorists he 
is responding to here.*® Since he claims that Thales took inspiration 
from this view, this suggests that he is appealing to a tradition which 
is as old or older than the sixth century BCE. However, his subse- 
quent discussion of the doctrines connected to this view imply that 
he has a more recent thinker in mind, who took this older tradition 
as authoritative. 

To get a better understanding of the view on offer, we need to remem- 
ber that, for Aristotle, for something to be an ingredient in a mixture, it 
must (i) exist prior to that mixture and (ii) be a kind of thing capable of 
coming into physical contact with whatever it is mixed with.” If so, his 
target is likely a theorist who held that soul is in some way independent 
of the known elements, but itself a type of extended or material thing. 
This suggests that the theory on offer is not a monistic one, such as that 
of Diogenes of Apollonia, who viewed soul as the product of a certain 
rarefication of air, not something ‘mixed’ into it. 

Since this mixture theory seems textually and philosophically 
connected to the Orphic theory of the soul, this suggests that it is 
based upon a respiratory theory of soul. One might suspect that it is 
Anaxagoras who is on trial here, but there is no real tradition connect- 
ing him to a respiratory theory of soul. Furthermore, it especially goes 
against the spirit of his philosophy to say that mind was mixed throughout 
the whole.” 

However, there is a chance that Aristotle has in mind one of 
Anaxagoras’ followers belonging to the tradition of Orphism connected 
to the Derveni papyrus. This is the relatively unknown philosopher, 
Archelaus.*? Although Aristotle does not mention this Presocratic by 
name in DA 1.2, we know he departed from Anaxagoras precisely in 
affirming that mind (vots) does have some mixture (uiyua) in it3? If 
we take this claim to be equivalent to the claim that mind was mixed 
with something else, we know from Anaxagoras what consequence is 
supposed to follow: mind would straightaway be mixed with all things 
(since everything has a share in everything).” Indeed, as we shall see, 


26 Pace Ross (1961, 209). 

7 GC 1.10, 327b20-1. See Chapter 6, Section 6.4. 

See Chapter 9, Section 9.4. 

»» DK6o At. I thank Gabor Betegh for first suggesting this possibility to me. 
30 DK6o A4. Cf. KRS 385-89. 

#  DKsg9 Br2 = TEGP 31[Fi5]. 
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there is a further argument purportedly offered by the mixture theorists 
that suggests that Archelaus is indeed the target here 


9.5 The Elemental Animal Dilemma 


Aristotle begins his criticism of the unknown mixture theorists by 
means of an argument about the extension of the term ‘animal’. He 
writes: 


But this doctrine contains certain puzzles; for what explains why (814 tivo 
yap aitiav) the soul which is in air, or in fire, does not make an animal, 
but only the soul in the mixtures [of those elements] (uixTois), even though 
the elements going into the mixtures seem to be better (BeAticov)? (One 
might also investigate the reason why the soul in the air is better and more 
eternal (&8avatwtépa) than the soul in animals.) Both ways of answer- 
ing [the former question] are either absurd (&totrov) or unreasonable 
(trap&Aoyov). For to say that fire or air zs an animal (Z@ov) is very unrea- 
sonable (trapadoywtépov), but not to say that they are animals when they 
have soul in them is absurd (G@totrov). (DA 1.5, 411a9—16) 


In this dilemma, Aristotle alleges that if all it takes to make an animal 
is to have a soul, and soul is mixed throughout every part of the cosmos, 
then a mixture theorist should be committed to the idea that every ele- 
ment and every elemental mixture is an animal. His parenthetical ques- 
tion also assumes that there is a tension within the theory, namely, that it 
holds there can be greater and lesser degrees of soul purity and life-span, 
depending on the nature of the element in which the soul is mixed. In the 
extreme case, it seems, if the soul resided in a pure airy element, it would 
be immortal. 

Aristotle's objection is not that the term (ov cannot be applied to the 
elements; rather, just as in his criticism of Empedocles’ panpsychism, it 
is that if we accept this mixture theory, we would be unreasonably forced 
to deny the initial explananda of Aristotle’s psychological inquiry, namely, 
the attributes marking out the difference between animate and inanimate 
things.33 Conversely, since it is analytic that (a are ensouled things, sans 


» Another possibility is that Aristotle has a Pythagorean view in mind. There is one piece of internal 
evidence that suggests this: the only parallel in De Anima to Aristotle’s description of the soul being 
‘in’ an element, such as ‘in air’ (év T@ &ép1), or ‘in fire’ (v Té@ tTrupt), occurs in his description of the 
respiratory theories of the Pythagoreans and Democritus. However, the evidence for the mixture 
view on offer here being either a Democritean or a Pythagorean one is weak. 

3 DA 1.2, 403b25-7. 
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further justification, to deny that the elements, if ensouled, are (a, would 
be like claiming that not all unmarried men are bachelors. 


9.6 Parts of the Universe vs. Parts of the Soul 


In offering a possible explanation for how these mixture theorists came 
to believe that the soul is mixed throughout the elements in the universe, 
the evidence that Aristotle has Archelaus in mind becomes stronger. His 
explanation suggests that there was an argument propounded by the mix- 
ture theorists that justified them in asserting the soul to be a uniform kind 
wherever it exists in nature. He writes: 


But they seem to have supposed the soul to be in those things [sc. the 
elements] because (671) they held that any [elemental] whole (16 dAov) is 
uniform (6y0e18és) with its portions (uoptors);3+ Hence it is necessary for 
them to claim that soul is uniform with its portions as well, if it is by some 
portion of what surrounds (tot tepigyovtos) being cut off and enclosed 
(ccroAapBdveoBat) inside animals that they become living beings. But if 
air that is split up is uniform (6yoe1875), but the soul consists of unlike 
parts (&voporopepts),3* then it is clear that some soul will belong to the air, 
but some soul will not belong. So it is necessary for soul either to consist of 
like parts (6uo10peEp#}), or to not be in any random portion whatsoever of 
the whole (tot travtds). (DA Ls, 411a16—23) 


Aristotle’s argument is difficult to interpret on both logical and textual 
grounds. The first difficulty is that it is unclear why, if soul is mixed 
throughout all the elements, as the mixture theorists are reported to have 
held, Aristotle seems to focus specifically on air. The second difficulty is 
how the criticism is to be reconstructed. It is not apparent whether he is 
criticising the mixture theorists for falsely believing that soul is uniformly 
mixed throughout the cosmos, or showing that a false belief in a uni- 
form soul is entailed by their true belief that the elements are uniform, 
in combination with their false belief that it is by cutting off a piece of a 
surrounding element (e.g. air) that a thing becomes ensouled.” 


4 Cf. Metaph. A.25, 1023b17—-19; Metaph. A.3, 1014a30—-1. Importantly, Aristotle takes the thesis that 
any elemental whole is uniform with its parts to be true, while he takes the principle that every 
whole in general is the same (tattév) as the sum of its parts to be false (cf. Top. 6.13, 150a15—16). 

3 Typically, this term refers to the parts of the body that are distinct from one another. Cf. HA 4.1, 
523431; PA 1.1, 640b20—-1; PA 2.2, 647b21. 

36 The difficulty of the passage is pointed out by Themist. (Paraphrasis in de Anima 36.20-21). 
After providing his own sophisticated exegesis, he feels compelled to brag that “Those who came 
before us failed to gain a mastery over this text, as anyone who wishes to can easily confirm.’ 

37 As Philop. (Jn de anima, 190.8—10) recognises. 
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The first difficulty can be resolved by noting that the mixture theory of 
soul described here leaves open how thoroughly, or in what proportions, 
something can mix with something else. The theorists in question may, 
for instance, have thought that soul is mixed into the whole cosmos, but 
mixed better with air or fire, such that these elements, post-mixture, can 
manifest more of the soul’s powers than, for example, earth. This idea is 
consistent with Aristotle’s description of an animal cutting off a portion 
of its surrounding (tepiéxovtos), a term which, in DA 1.2, seems to be 
used exclusively of surrounding air. This would indicate that the mixture 
theorists held that a piece of a ‘finer’ element (for example, a portion of 
air) can become enclosed in a ‘thicker’ element (for example, earth), per- 
haps in the way Aristotle thinks that tveGua can be cut off and enclosed 
in something (éutrep1Anpéf}) so as to produce life spontaneously.* On this 
picture, a mixture theorist might plausibly hold that, whilst all the ele- 
ments may have a portion of soul, there are elements in which soul stuff 
is more plentiful. 

The second difficulty is harder to resolve. Historically, two different 
interpretations of this criticism have been offered. The first reading, 
offered by Themistius and adopted by Aquinas, has Aristotle arguing 
that the mixture theory is internally contradictory with respect to its 
claims about the airy soul of animals, and its claims about the sur- 
rounding (or cosmic) air. The second reading, offered by Philoponus, 
has Aristotle arguing that the mixture theory is explanatorily inade- 
quate, insofar as it cannot account for the ‘parts’ of souls in plants, 
animals, and humans. 

Philoponus’ interpretation seems to be the right one.® It takes Aristotle 
to be relying upon his demonstrative heuristic, and building upon his 
previous missing capacity arguments. On this interpretation, Aristotle 
claims that, because every elemental whole is uniform with its portions 
(a view Aristotle accepts as true), a mixture theorist who defines the soul 
as an elemental stuff mixed into every other bodily element cannot deduce 
or explain why some ensouled things lack some per se attributes of soul, 
despite taking in the same uniform air through breathing. 

However, on either reading, Archelaus comes out as the most likely 
defender of the reasoning Aristotle ascribes to the mixture theorists here. 
Since he was committed both to Anaxagoras’ principle that ‘everything 


38 Cf. GA 3.11, 762a18-27. 
39 Cf. Philop. (J de anima, 190.14—-191.10). 
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has a share in everything’, and to the idea that ‘mind’ is not an exception 
to this principle, he would plausibly think it necessary, as Aristotle says, to 
hold that the soul — interpreted as mind — is everywhere uniform. 


9.7. The Solution to the Puzzle of the Soul’s Uniformity 


Although Aristotle does not state it outright, the arguments covered 
above constitute a solution to the fourth puzzle of DA 1.1. This puzzle 
asks whether soul is a uniform kind or not. Since the per se attributes 
of a kind K belong to it necessarily, and Aristotle has just argued that 
one, or the other, or both of the soul’s per se attributes do not belong 
to some living things, Aristotle’s answer to this puzzle must be ‘no’. 
Hence, any account of soul that makes both perception and cognition 
into per se attributes of every soul cannot be right, nor can any account 
which leaves out any per se attribute, such as the attribute in virtue of 
which plants live. 

Taken together, Aristotle’s arguments show that the idea of soul as a 
single, uniform kind of thing is not consistent with, nor explanatory of, 
the fact that some things lack one or more of the soul’s per se attributes, 
including the attribute of producing life in plants. There now seem to 
be two possibilities left with respect to giving the right definition of 
the soul. Either (i) one must accept that ‘soul’ is a homonymous term 
used to designate different and unknown kinds — one of which causes 
motion, one of which causes perception, and another of which causes 
life in plants,‘° or, (ii) one must accept that each of these per se attributes 
belongs to one or more kinds of soul, which kinds belong to a single psy- 
chological genus (or to genera that are related to one another in some 
necessary way). 

These latter problems are reflected in the fifth and sixth puzzles of 
DA 1.1.4" In these puzzles, Aristotle asks whether or not a single account 
(Adyos) can be given of all soul, or whether different accounts must be 
given for different kinds of soul, either at the level of genus (for example, 
between plants, animals, and gods) or at the level of species (for example, 
between horse and dog). Aristotle’s missing capacity arguments provide 
the empirical and explanatory reasons for why these definitional problems 
need to be addressed during the course of his psychological inquiry. 


4° Cf. Johansen (2012, 48). 
# DA 1.1, 402b2-9. 
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9.8 The Results of Aristotle’s Solution 


These detailed objections negatively constrain Aristotle to adopt the 
counter-intuitive Non-Uniformity Thesis, introduced in DA 2.3, that there 
is not a single kind of entity called ‘soul’ in nature. However, there is 
a consequence of doing so for Aristotle’s Hylomorphic Thesis. In order for 
a common definition of soul to be justified, Aristotle says, one has to take 
this definition as analogous to the definition of ‘figure’. He writes: 


So it is clear that there will be one definition (Aéyos) of soul in the same 
sense as there is one definition of ‘figure’ (oyfaTos). For there is no figure 
apart from triangle and the figures which succeed it, nor is there ‘soul’ 
apart from the ones spoken of [sc. nutritive, perceptive, and rational soul]. 
But a common account might be given even in the case of figures, which 
would harmonise (¢papydoei) with all of them, but be proper (1810s) to 
none. And similarly, this would apply to the souls (wuxatis) spoken of. (DA 2.3, 
414b20-5) 


This result follows from Aristotle’s arguments in DA 15 that no earlier 
thinkers who provided a definition of soul were able to explain why its 
per se attributes are distributed unevenly to ensouled things. If the soul 
had turned out to be a uniform entity or stuff, a single common defini- 
tion would have harmonised with and been proper to all soul. However, 
Aristotle’s missing capacity arguments, along with his criticism of respira- 
tory theories of the soul, have shown this to be an illusion. 

This does not mean, however, that the definition of soul as the ‘first- 
fulfilment of a natural instrumental body’ that Aristotle proposes in DA 2.1 
falls prey to the demonstrative heuristic, such that it too is empty and 
dialectical. For he admits that this definition does harmonise, in a gen- 
eral way, with all soul. The problem is that it is not determinate enough 
to explain what per se attributes each kind of soul has in different broad 
classes of living things. This means that a psychologist must, for each 
individual kind of living thing, determine what bodily instruments and 
capacities the soul is a fulfilment of Aristotle’s general hylomorphic defi- 
nition of soul, in this sense, can be seen as plastic in a way that none 
of his predecessors’ definitions are. ‘Fulfilment’ serves as a definitional 
principle that can explain both the fulfilment of the capacity for motion, 
and the fulfilment ofthe capacity for perception, as well as of any other 
capacity that the soul of a living being might have, such as the capacity 
for nutrition. 

Thus, Aristotle provides a negative answer to the fourth puzzle of DA 1.1 
about whether soul is uniform in kind. He shows that none of his 
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predecessors’ accounts of soul, taken singly or in combination, are able 
to explain all the non-uniform psychological phenomena that appear in 
nature in a way that is consistent with the demonstrative heuristic. His 
discussion of the Orphic theory of the soul, and his discussion of the 
mixture theory of soul, give further evidence for his claim that soul is not 
uniform. These arguments show that even origin theories of the soul that 
do not attempt to explain directly the soul’s motive or cognitive capacities 
still have problems explaining how the soul can manifest itself in differ- 
ent kinds of living things. Aristotle’s arguments about the non-uniform 
nature of the soul also help to show why the Hylomorphic Thesis is not 
sufficient on its own to explain the soul’s per se attributes. This defini- 
tion is too general to explain the particular kinds of capacities that dif 
ferent living beings manifest in nature. For this reason, Aristotle claims 
that, once we have determined that the souls of individual kinds of living 
beings are in general formal substances, we must go on to determine what 
specific kind of formal substances they are. This is because, in order to 
demonstrate the specific per se attributes of a figure, such as the number of 
angles a hexagon has, it is not sufficient to know the definition of figure 
in general. Similarly, in order to demonstrate the specific per se attributes 
of a human soul, such as its power to think, it is not sufficient to know the 
definition of soul in general. 


” Cf. DA 2.2, 413a20-5; DA 2.2, 413br1-13. 


CHAPTER IO 


The Puzzle of the Soul’s Divisibility 


Moreover, I saw that the gravity, while remaining coextensive 
with the heavy body, could exercise all its force in any one part 
of the body... This is exactly the way in which I now understand 
the mind to be coextensive with the body — the whole mind in the 
whole body and the whole mind in any one of its parts. 


Descartes, Sixth Set of Replies 


to.1 Introduction 


As we saw in the last chapter, Aristotle investigates earlier definitions of 
the soul not only with a view to seeing whether they can demonstrate the 
soul’s per se attributes, but also with a view to seeing whether they can help 
to resolve general philosophical puzzles that pertain to its nature. Another 
puzzle about the soul that Aristotle will solve through his investigation of 
earlier Greek psychologies is the puzzle of whether it is divisible (uepiotn) 
or indivisible (&uepts) into parts.! 

Because the Greek for “divisible into parts’ (uepiotn) and ‘indivisible 
into parts’ (cepts) are both cognates of the Greek word for ‘part’ (uépos),” 
and Aristotle uses the terms ‘part’ (uépos) and ‘part/portion’ (udpiov) 
interchangeably one might think that Aristotle’s puzzle is ambiguous 


' DA 1.1, 402b1. Whilst some commentators, for example, Hicks (1907) and Bastit (1996), have 
supposed that this question can be treated as equivalent to Aristotle’s puzzle of whether the soul 
has ‘parts’ (udpia) (DA 1.1, 402b9—-10) in the sense of essential capacities, I argue here that these 
puzzles are logically distinct. The former interpretation dates back to Alexander’s lost commen- 
tary apud Philop. (Jn de anima, 35.9-11). Cf. Alex. De Anima 30.26-31.5. Cf. Bastit (1996, 14); 
Whiting (2002); Corcilius and Gregoric (2010); Johansen (2012, 47-8). 

> Cf. Metaph A.25. Cf. Bonitz (1955, 454 s.v. wepilerv) and (1955, 454 5.v. Wépos). 

3 Either term can refer to the parts of an animal (cf. DA 2.1, 412b1; PA 1.1, 64035), the parts of the 
soul (cf. DA 3.10, 433bl; PA 1.1, 641a17—27), or the parts of a genus or species (cf. Metaph. A.25, 
1023b18—25). 
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as to what sort of ‘parts’ the soul might be divisible into. However, this 
inference is mistaken. In the Physics, Aristotle defines being &yepris — the 
opposite of being yepiotdés — as “being unable to be divided with respect 
to quantity’.4 Indeed, throughout his corpus, Aristotle uses the adjectives 
uepiotés and dyepris (with one possible exception)’ to describe something 
which is divisible or indivisible in quantity. This could be a spatial quan- 
tity,° a temporal quantity, or a numerical quantity’ 

I shall argue here that, when Aristotle puzzles about whether soul 
is divisible into parts or not, he is asking whether it can be divided up 
spatially — into, for example, half a soul. Although one might think that 
Aristotle already ruled this out in declaring against the Timaeus that the 
soul is not a magnitude,*® his discussion in DA 15 shows that he thinks 
that the soul might still be subject to being indirectly spatially divided, 
namely, by being split into parts when the body it resides in is split into 
parts. I shall call any part that can be produced by such an (imaginary or 
physical) spatial division a spatial-part. In contrast, I shall call any part 
that cannot be divided in this way a capacity—part? 

Understanding the conceptual difference between capacity—parts and 
spatial—parts is crucial for understanding Aristotle’s puzzle about the divis- 
ibility of soul; for, if the soul has spatial—parts, it need not have distinct 
capacity—parts. Conversely, if the soul has distinct capacity—parts, it need 
not have spatial—parts. Soul might, for example, have no spatial—parts, 
and yet still have distinct (or be virtually divisible into) capacity—parts; or 
it might have spatial—parts, and yet not have distinct capacity—parts (e.g. 
if the soul was simply motion producing, a paralysed limb might be said 
to lack a spatial soul part).!° 


4 Phys. 6.10, 240b12—13: &pepés Sé Aéywo TO KATE Troodv &S1aipeTtov. The list of meanings in Bonitz 
(1955, 38 s.v. &ueptis) confirms that Aristotle has no other use for this term other than the excep- 
tion mentioned. This term is thus more specific than &$1aipetov, which can be used to cover 
quantitative division or division into species (cf. DC 3.1, 299a17-24). 

5 At APo 2.19, 100b2, Aristotle uses T& &pEps| to refer to the highest universals, i.e. the categories. 

But as Ross (1949, 678) points out, elsewhere, Aristotle uses té& &topa. If one were to speculate, 

one might think that Aristotle’s technical vocabulary here was still Platonic. 

For example, DA 1.3, 407a19. Being &pepts is explicitly contrasted with having magnitude at 

Metaph. N.7, 1073a6—7, Phys. 8.10, 266a10, and Phys. 8.10, 267b25—6. 

7 For example, DA 1.4, 409a2. 

8 DA1.3, 407a2-3. 

9 Cf. DA 1.1, 402b10-13; NE 1.13, 1102a27-32. 

© Unless one thinks that the ‘whole’ of soul can also be a ‘part’, a thesis which Aristotle seems to 
accept. Cf. Corcilius and Gregoric (2010). In classical mereology, this is called an ‘improper part’. 
Cf. Haslanger (1994). 
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That Aristotle holds that the question of whether the soul has spatial— 
parts (ie. if it is wepiott) is conceptually distinct from the question of 
whether it has capacity—parts, finds confirmation in the fact that he 
appeals to both types of parts in order to ask, and solve this question. He 
attempts to do so by investigating what happens to the soul’s capacities in 
certain plants and animals when their bodies are spatially divided. 

I first discuss the Platonic background to this puzzle, and Aristotle’s 
attempt to cast doubt on one Platonic solution to it (Sections 10.2—10.6). 
I then show that Aristotle offers a preliminary answer to his puzzle about 
the soul’s divisibility, namely, that some kinds of soul (i) are spatially divis- 
ible into further whole souls which have (one or more) distinct capacity— 
parts, but (ii) are not spatially divisible into those distinct capacity—parts." 
This, I argue, negatively constrains Aristotle to adopt his Part-Hood Thesis 
(Section 10.7). I go on to show that the results of Aristotle’s investigation 
indicate that the nature of the soul’s parts cannot be explained by the 
principle that each ‘part’ is spatially confined to separate places in the 
body. This result is later used as the starting point for a further investiga- 
tion into what capacity—parts the soul has, and whether all such capacity— 
parts, such as the capacity of mind, are inseparable from the body and 
from one another (Section 10.8). 


to.2 A Platonic Puzzle about Soul-Parts 


Aristotle raises his puzzle about the soul’s divisibility in the context of a 
general overview of the negative results of his investigation into earlier 
Greek psychology. He writes: 


So it is apparent from what we have said that it is not in virtue of being 
derived from the elements that the power of cognition (t6 yivadoxeiv) 
belongs to the soul (U1épye1 TH wuyf}), nor is it correct or true to say that 
the soul is moved (xiveioGan). But since the power of cognition does belong 
to the soul (16 yivoxetv TFs Wuyi{s ZoTl), as well as the power of perceiving 
(16 aicbdvec Sat), opining (Td S0§&Ce1v), irrational appetite (1d éTr18upEtVv) 
and wishing (BoUAeo@an), and desires generally (6Aws ai dpéEeis), and since 
motion with respect to place as well is produced in animals by the agency 
of soul (G16 THs wuyiis), along with growth, maturity, and decay, a ques- 
tion arises as to whether each of these belongs to the whole soul (6An Tf 
wuxf}), such that we think (vootpév) and perceive (aioBavdueta) and are 
moved (xivoUpeba), and along with each of the rest, we both act and suf 
fer (Troiotyév Te Kai &oyouev), or do we do each different thing with a 


"Pace Charlton (1991, 170). 
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different part (uoptois étépors Etepa) [of soul]? And does the power of living 
(16 Zfjv) belong to some one of these parts in particular, or to more than one, or 
to all of them, or could life have some other cause (aitiov)? (DA 1.5, 411a24—bs) 


Contrary to a standard view of hylomorphic psychology, which holds that 
souls are not the proper subjects of any attributes,” here Aristotle reaffirms 
that, even though the soul does not cognise in virtue of being elemental, 
and even though it is not a proper subject of being-moved, it is still the 
proper subject of its own cognitive and motive per se attributes — even 
if it shares these attributes in common with another subject, the body. 
However, his reaffirmation brings with it a puzzle about the relation of 
these attributes to the structure of the soul. 

It is important to note that Aristotle’s question does not assume that 
any of the psychological activities listed is a ‘part’ of the soul. If it did, his 
puzzle here would turn out to be a version of another puzzle from DA 1.1, 
which concerns what soul parts are distinct from one another by nature." 
In contrast, the question here concerns whether we should understand 
different psychological activities as being performed by (i) a distinct part 
of the soul, or (ii) by the whole soul. 

Of course, Aristotle’s investigation could have resulted in the discovery 
that every activity of soul is performed by a different soul part.’ If so, 
every psychological capacity would turn out to be a soul part. But so far, 
he has only explicitly mentioned three candidates for psychological parts — 
mind (vous), the perceptive capacity (aio6nT1K6v),"° and an unnamed part 
by which plants live. Thus, Aristotle is not concerned here with what parts 
the soul has, but with /ow the soul’s activities are related to the soul itself 
conceived of as a potentially divisible whole. 

Aristotle’s question is certainly meant to evoke Rep. 4, where Plato dis- 
cusses an almost identical problem. He writes: 


But it is difficult to determine if it is with the same thing [in soul] that 
we perform each of these [actions], or since they are three, if we do one 
action by one thing, and another by another (&AAo &AAc). For instance, 
do we learn by one thing (Etépo), and become angry by another (&AAc) 


= On the debate over whether soul can be considered a subject (Wtroxeipevov) of attributes, cf. 
Shields (1988a, 1995b), and the criticisms of Granger (1995a, 199sb). Cf. Cat. 2, 1a26; DI1, 1643-7. 

3 Fora fuller discussion, see Carter (2018). 

4 DA 1.1, 402b9-11. 

% Aristotle argues against a one-to-one relationship between soul-parts and soul capacities in DA 3.9, 
432a22—b13. See Johansen (2012, 246-51). 

© DA 1.1, 402b12—13. One might also think that the dpextikév is conceived of as a soul part at DA 1.4, 
408a13, but it is not labelled as such. 
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of the things in us, and again, by a third one desire those pleasures which 
concern nutrition and reproduction and as many of those that are kindred 
to these, or is it with the whole soul (An tf wux4}), relative to each case 
(ko@’ Exaotov avtév), that we perform these actions, whenever we begin 
to act. (Rep. 4, 436a8—b2) 


Here, Plato poses the same dilemma as Aristotle: is it (i) by different parts” 
of soul that we perform different activities, or (ii) by the whole soul, what- 
ever activity we may be doing? During the course of Rep. 4, Plato argues 
(in a preliminary way) that we should choose horn (i) of this dilemma, on 
the basis of his so-called ‘principle of opposites’, that the same thing cannot 
do or suffer opposites in the same respect at the same time with respect to 
the same things, and the claim that the soul does in fact do and suffer such 
opposite things (e.g. the soul may desire to drink a cup of water, and desire 
not to drink a cup of water, at the same time). Plato’s approach attempts 
to distinguish the parts of the soul by discovering which of its powers can 
be exercised oppositely in the same respect at the same time with respect 
to the same things. 


10.3. The Unity of Soul Challenge 


Aristotle, on the other hand, approaches this question differently. He does 
not argue (even in a preliminary way) for the claim that soul does dif- 
ferent things with different parts of itself on the basis of anything like 
the principle of opposites. Instead, he turns to test out an answer to this 
question offered by other thinkers. Aristotle claims that ‘some’ people — 
most likely current and past members of the Academy, including Plato — 
answered this question by postulating that the soul performs different 
activities with different spatial parts of itself located in different areas of 
the body. Aristotle has major concerns with the explanatory power of this 
thesis. He writes: 


Indeed, some (tives) say that the soul is spatially divisible (uepiotty), and 
by one part (GAAoo) it reasons (vogiv) and by another (&AAco) it irrationally 
desires (m1 6upeiv). So what is it then that holds together (cuvéyei) the soul, 
if it is spatially divisible (uepioth) by nature? For it is at least not the body 
which does this; for instead it seems rather that the soul holds together 
the body; thus when the soul departs (@&A8oUons), the body dissipates 
(S1o7Trveiton) and rots (otyretan). So if something different [from the body] 
makes the soul one (uiav), that (éxeivo) would be soul most of all. But it 


7 Strictly speaking, Plato does not refer to ‘parts’ here, but ambiguously to a ‘thing’ in the soul. 
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will be necessary again to investigate if that thing is one (év) or complex 
(troAuyepés). For if that thing is one (Ev), what is the reason why soul is 
also not straightaway one (év)? But if that thing is also spatially divisible 
(uepiotév), again the account will inquire into what makes it one, and thus 
in this way will go on indefinitely (mi 16 d&creipov). (DA 1s, 411b5—14) 


Aristotle discusses here a potential answer to the question, namely, that the 
soul is spatially divisible into two parts — a rational part and an irrational 
part. These thinkers seem to have taken inspiration from Plato’s Timaeus, in 
which Plato claims that there are different kinds of soul, and these kinds of 
soul are placed into distinct spatial locations in the body.* He claims there 
that the rational part of the soul is lodged in the head, the spirited part in the 
upper chest cavity, and the appetitive part in the liver.” It is the thesis that the 
soul is divisible into such spatial parts that Aristotle criticises here.?° 


10.4 Aristotle’s Principle of Unity 


Aristotle’s worry about how the soul will hold together if it is divisible 
derives from the Physics. There, he lays out a general principle of unity 
such that anything that is continuous and has pre-existing and differ- 
ent spatial—parts needs a source of unity which holds these distinct parts 
together, and makes it ‘one’ thing.*! For example, sticks can be unified by 
being tied together, and the parts of model airplanes can be unified by 
glue.” Aristotle’s challenge amounts to asking what sort of ‘glue’ binds the 
spatial—parts of a Timaean soul together, given that the body is too weak to 
perform this function. For instance, what would prevent the soul’s spatial— 
parts from separating from one another, or from seeping out of the body?” 

Despite its prima facie plausibility, this argument is not devastating for 
a Timaean account of soul. It could (at least in principle) be avoided by an 
Academic who claimed, for example, that every part of soul is intrinsically 
‘sticky’.** However, since such a ‘sticky part’ view does not seem to be a 
part of the doctrine in question, in lieu of a good explanation of how the 


Even so, there is only one reference to these kinds as ‘parts’ (uépeoiv), which occurs at Tim. 91e6. 

° Cf. Tim. 69¢3-72d8. 

20 Cf. Bastit (1996, 16-17), who connects the soul division of the Timaeus to DA 3.9, 432a15—23. 

Cf. Phys. 4.10, 218a3—5. Some Aristotle’s claims about unity, as Owen (1961, 95-6) points out, are 

drawn from Plato’s Parmenides. 

» Phys. 5.3, 227a13-17. Cf. DA 1.5, 410b10-15. 

% Pace Whiting (2002, 148), who thinks that the regress argument here applies to ‘ay sort of divi- 
sion of the soul into parts’. This challenge is, however, similar to the arguments of Metaph Z.17, 
1041b11-33 and Metaph. H.6, 1045a14—b23. 

»4 | thank Lindsay Judson for this point. 
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soul’s spatial—parts hold together, Aristotle is justified in thinking that this 
Platonic view of the soul’s spatial divisibility stands in tension with the 
view that a soul is a unified entity. 


10.5 The Whole—Part Challenge 


Aristotle’s question about the unity of the soul’s spatial—parts brings him 
to the problem of how the parts of the soul — whether capacity—parts or 
spatial—parts — are related to the body’s spatial—parts. He writes: 


But someone might puzzle about what power each of the parts (uopicv) of 
soul holds in the body. For if the whole soul holds together the whole body, 
it is fitting also for each of the parts of soul to hold together some part of 
the body. But this seems to be impossible. For it is difficult even to form 
an image (1rAdoan) of what sort of body part mind will hold together, and 
how it will do so. (DA 1.5, 411b14—19) 


Here, Aristotle takes up the hypothesis initially suggested in the previous 
argument: soul is what holds the body together and makes it ‘one’. He 
argues that, if one accepts that the soul’s primary activity (along with what- 
ever other activities it performs) is to ‘hold together’ the body, this suggests 
that each of the soul’s parts — whatever parts it might have — will need to be 
put into one-to-one correspondence with a part of the body that it holds 
together. In Aristotle’s hylomorphic terminology, this amounts to asking 
whether each spatial-part of the soul is the form of a specific bodily organ. 

In the final lines of the above passage, Aristotle appeals directly to 
the imaginative component of his demonstrative heuristic. He asks us to 
assume that every spatial-part of soul exercises a power in some spatial- 
part of the body, and that mind is a spatial part of the soul. His complaint 
is that we cannot form an image (Ado) in imagination of what bodily 
organ a mind — insofar as it forms concepts, thinks about universal propo- 
sitions, and grasps demonstrations — would hold together, in the way we 
might think of the capacity of sight as holding together the eye. 

We already saw that Aristotle has good reasons to deny that minds, 
as capacities to receive the thinkable essences of everything that exists, 
have bodily organs.** Here, Aristotle advances a further conceivability 
argument, which claims that we cannot imagine what such an explana- 
tory connection between mind and a particular bodily organ would look 
like.?° Aristotle’s distancing of mind, as a capacity—part of the soul, from 


* See Chapter 6, Section 6.5 and Chapter 8, Section 8.5. 
6 Cf. Philop. (Jn de anima, 199.20-33). 
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a particular spatial-part of the body such as the heart (or brain), places a 
further negative constraint on him to affirm the Separability Thesis. 

So far then, Aristotle has argued that, if the soul has different spatial— 
parts located at different places in the body, one ought to provide an 
explanation of its unity that is not based upon the unity of the body; 
secondly, he has claimed that, regardless of what kinds of parts the soul 
has, one will need to specify what relation these parts and their powers 
have to the body’s spatial—parts, since not all parts of the soul can be seen 
as having the function of ‘holding together’ a particular spatial-part of 
an ensouled body. What he has yet to do is specify what sort of relation 
obtains between the parts of the soul (whether spatial—parts or capacity— 
parts) and the spatial—parts of the body. 


10.6 Life in the Division of Body and Soul 


Having raised the problem of how the parts of soul are related to the 
parts of the body, and challenged the solution put forward by certain 
Academics inspired by the theory of soul we find in the Timaeus, Aristotle 
goes on to provide his own solution to the puzzle of whether the soul is 
divisible into spatial—parts. He writes: 


But it appears that even plants, and some insects, live after having been 
divided (Sioipopeva), as possessing a soul which is the same in kind, even 
if not in number (thy odthyv Zxovta wuyty TH eiSe1, ei Kal ut) dp10ud); for 
each of the parts have perception and move with respect to place for a certain 
period of time. But if they do not continue to live, this is not absurd. For they 
do not possess organs (Spyava) so that they would continue to preserve their 
nature (cele thy puorv). But nevertheless, in each of the [divided] parts 
(év Exatépco T&v popicov) all the parts of the soul exist (6travt’ évuTTa pet 
T& Ldpla THs wuxXfis), and these two souls are uniform with one another and 
with the whole soul (6poeiSeis 2ot1v AAANAaas Kai TH 6AN);?? which implies 
that the parts of soul are not separable from one another (ot ywpiot& Svta), 
but soul as a whole is divisible (cos Sicipetf oUoT).”* But even the principle in 
plants seems to be a kind of soul (yuyxm Tis); for this alone is shared in com- 
mon (kooovet) between animals and plants, and it is separated (ywpietat) 
from the perceptive principle (aio®nT1Kf\s &pxfis), but no being with per- 
ception is without it. (DA 1.5, 411b19-30) 


7 Although the MS. tradition is confused here, I here adopt the reading of Jannone and Barbotin 
(2002) and Hicks (1907, 302-303), the latter of whom offers an exhaustive set of reasons for pre- 
ferring ‘6yoeiSeis ... AAANAans’ to “SyoelSF} ... GAANAors’. 

8 T here reject Ross’s inclusion of ot, which is supported by no MSS. except W. 
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Here Aristotle gives an empirical argument against making a one-to-one 
correspondence between capacity—parts of the soul and places in the body. 
As I argued above, the proper interpretation of the argument turns upon 
the distinction between capacity—parts and spatial—parts. Aristotle’s argu- 
ment shows, against his Academic opponents, that if the soul has capacity— 
parts, it cannot be the case that these parts are distinguished from one 
another in virtue of being located in spatially distinct parts of the body, as 
they would be on the Timaean picture.” In particular, Aristotle’s argument 
shows that the parts of soul that produce (a) perception, (b) movement, 
and (c) growth — in some insects and plants — cannot be separated from 
one another by spatial division. If this argument is indicative of a more 
general truth about the soul’s spatial relationship to the body, it indicates 
that the soul is unified in a on-spatial way. This is because its capacity— 
parts may be found together and undivided in two (or more) parts of a 
living body that has been spatially divided.3° 

However, how is Aristotle’s claim that the soul’s capacity—parts cannot 
be separated from one another by bodily division to be reconciled with his 
claim that the divided bodies of insects do not continue to live for very 
long, because they do not have the proper organs to preserve their nature? 
He must again be thinking of soul along the lines of his earlier craft anal- 
ogy: soul must use a body as a craft must use the right tools in order to 
carry out its function3' Without their necessary instruments, neither a 
craft nor a soul can continue to exercise its powers through a body.” 


10.7. Aristotle’s Solution to the Puzzle 
of the Soul’s Divisibility 


Thus, although Aristotle accepts that a whole soul can, in some cases, be 
spatially divided into further whole souls existing at separate locations 
(which both have all of the same capacities or parts as the soul of the origi- 
nal undivided animal), he denies that a soul's different capacities, such as 
the capacity for perception, and the capacity which makes plants live, are 
located in distinct and different bodily organs. 


»2 See Bos (2007, 101). 

3° See Johansen (2012, 53). 

3" See Chapter 2, Section 2.5. 

» This idea is analogous to the argument of DA 1.4, 408b18—25, that the organ of vision, but not 
the power of vision, can be weakened by old age. This assumes that the power of vision belongs 
primarily to the soul, not to the eyes. 
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This solution to the puzzle of the soul’s spatial divisibility establishes 
a framework that Aristotle builds upon in DA 2.1 and 2.2.8 In the first 
of these passages, after arguing that the whole perceptive soul is to the 
essence of the whole perceptive body as sight is to the essence of the eye, 
Aristotle argues: 


Thus, it is not unclear that the soul, or certain parts of it (4 uéon tive 
avrfis) if it is spatially divisible (uepiot}) by nature, are not separable 
(xeopiott) from the body. For of some things, the fulfilment belongs to the 
[bodily] parts themselves (évioov yep f évterexera THv pEepav éotiv abr dy). 
But nothing prevents some (év1é) [parts of soul], at least, from being sepa- 
rable, if they are not the fulfilment of any body at all. (DA 2.1, 413a3-7) 


In this passage, one might think that Aristotle is now admitting that each 
of the soul’s capacity—parts (ugpn) is the first-fulfilment of a distinct bodily 
spatial-part or organ, just as the power of sight is the first-fulfilment of a 
spatial-part of the body, the eyes. If so, then in contradiction to the solu- 
tion he gave above, he would be claiming here that the soul is divisible 
into capacity—parts that are spatially located in different parts of the body. 

However, this is to misunderstand the passage. In context, Aristotle is 
arguing against a specific Platonic thesis, which is that the soul, or one of its 
‘parts’, is separable from the body. In contrast, Aristotle thinks he has shown 
that a certain psychological power, namely sight, is the essence of'a certain 
organ of the body, the eyes, and that the whole perceptive soul is related to 
the whole body /ike such a power2> Thus, his argument is that, even if one 
assumes — with certain Platonists — that the soul has distinct spatial—parts 
that exist in different bodily locations, this thesis does not, in itself, serve as 
evidence for the soul’s separability from the body. This is because soul, per 
Aristotle’s hypothesis, is the essence of the body in the same way that sight is 
the essence or ‘soul’ of the eye, being its natural first-fulfilment. He thinks 
that the soul’s inseparability from the body naturally follows from this. Thus, 
he countenances, but does not approve of, the idea that that the soul has dis- 
tinct spatial—parts that exist in different bodily places, and he claims that in 
any case this is not sufficient to show that the soul is separable from the body. 

Further, in his DA 15 solution to the puzzle of whether the soul is divis- 
ible into parts, he does ot claim that the soul, or certain parts of it, are 
inseparable from the body or a bodily part. Rather, he argues that the 


3% T thank Thomas Johansen and Paolo Fait for this objection. 

34 Which is mot a capacity—part of the soul, but something belonging fo a capacity—part, namely, 
the perceptive capacity. 

3° DA 2.1, 412b18—413a3. 
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different capacity—parts of soul are not separable from one another within 
some spatially divided animals and plants3° That solution is consistent 
with what Aristotle says here. 

When a question about the soul’s divisibility comes up again in DA 2.2, 
we also find that it is different from the puzzle in DA 1.5. Aristotle writes: 


But now let it be sufficient to say that the soul is the principle of the capaci- 
ties we spoke of, and that by these things it is defined, namely, by the capac- 
ity for nutrition, perception, reasoning, and local motion. But whether 
each of these capacities is a soul or a part of soul (wuy?) 7 udpiov wuxfis), 
and if a part (udpiov), whether it is such as to be separable in account only, 
or also in place (ywpiotév Ady ydvov 7 Kai TOT), concerning some it 
is not difficult to see, but some present a puzzle. For just as in the case of 
plants some parts evidently live even when separated from one another, 
such that the soul in each plant is one in fulfilment, but in potentiality 
many souls, so also in this way we see other differences (Si1apopdas) of soul 
occur in insects (¢vtéuwv) which have been cut into two; for each of the 
parts (uepdv) [of the insect] has perception and locomotion, and if percep- 
tion, also imagination and desire; for wherever there is perception, there is 
also pain and pleasure, and wherever these are, from necessity there is also 
appetite (@71@upia). But concerning mind and the theoretical capacity (tot 
vot kai Tis Bewpntixfis Suvduecs) nothing is yet apparent, but it seems to 
be a different genus of soul, and alone capable of being separated (év5éyeo8o1 
xopilecGan), just as the eternal is from the destructible. But the remaining 
parts (udpia) of the soul, as is apparent from what we have said, are not 
separable in the way that some say (tivés pao); but it is apparent that that 
they are different (€tepa) in account. (DA 2.2, 413b11-29) 


Despite the overlap in content between this passage and the discussion of 
plant and insect divisibility in DA 1.5, a close reading shows that Aristotle 
is no longer asking whether the soul can be (indirectly) spatially divided 
into capacity—parts. As we have seen, Aristotle’s solution to this problem 
is ‘no’. Instead, he is asking two different questions: whether the capaci- 
ties for nutrition, perception, reasoning, and local motion are themselves 
(a) distinct kinds of soul — because he has shown that the soul is not 
uniform — or (b) capacity—parts of the soul; and if (b), whether at least one 
of these capacity—parts — which he grants are separable (or conceptually 
divisible from one another) in account — could also be separated ‘in place’. 


© The closest Aristotle gets to such a thesis is the idea that the nutritive soul, which he only iden- 
tifies as a ‘principle’ in plants, can be separated (ywpi{etor) from the perceptive soul (DA 2.1, 
412a28-30). I take it that Aristotle means that a whole plant soul can exist separately from a whole 
perceptive soul, insofar as plants and animals, in which such souls belong, exist as spatially inde- 
pendent of one another. 
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Aristotle has already determined in DA 15 that things with only one 
soul capacity, like plants, can exist in a place that is separate from another 
capacity of soul (such as the capacity of perception in animals). He has 
also determined that one cannot spatially divide a soul, in virtue of divid- 
ing the body, into different capacity—parts. What he has not determined 
is whether there are any other soul capacities, apart from the nutritive 
capacity, that are (or could be) separated so as to exist without the others. 
He raises the possibility that mind, insofar as it does not seem to require 
a bodily organ, might be able to do so. In fact, one could make a prima 
facie case for why this would be. If I cut off my hand, it may twitch (a sign 
that the perceptive capacity still exists in it), and perhaps even continue 
to grow its nails slightly (a sign that the nutritive capacity still exists in it) 
for a short period of time. However, to say that it retained a capacity for 
theoretical thinking might seem perverse. At the least, it seems true that 
rational souls are not spatially divisible into further whole rational souls 
like the perceptive souls of insects, and the nutritive souls of plants. If so, 
what happens to our minds when we die? Aristotle’s suggestion is that it 
might continue to exist somewhere else.” 


10.8 The Results of Aristotle’s Solution 


Aristotle’s solution to the puzzle of the soul’s spatial divisibility, which 
he arrives at through a criticism of a Timaean view about its part-hood, 
and his empirical investigations into the soul capacities of divided animals 
and plants, provides a negative constraint on his developing view of soul. 
This constraint leads him to affirm his Part-Hood Thesis: soul is the sort 
of thing that cannot be spatially divided into smaller quantitative parts or 
into capacity—parts, but whose capacities can be distinguished (or divided) 
in account from one another. The only way some souls can be spatially 
divided is by dividing the body they are in into new whole souls containing 
the same capacity—parts.* 


7” Cf. DA 1.3, 407a2-3. Cf. Burnyeat (2008); Miller (2012). 

38 Even though Aristotle does not abandon his Part-Hood Thesis, in the specifics, he will go on 
to refine it. In other works, he accepts that the account of the soul’s parts, because of the Non- 
Uniformity Thesis, which claims that there are different kinds of soul in nature, will be tied 
closely to the kinds of organs that living things have that help to preserve their material nature. 
In particular, he will affirm that the soul’s nutritive and perceptive capacity—parts, at least, are 
not always uniformly present throughout the whole of a living body, but are located specifically 
in its middle-part or pericardial region, from which their activities extend out to the other organs 
of the body. Cf. Juv. 1, 467b13-16; Juv. 2, 468b1-15. Cf. MA 10, 702a36—703b2. 
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The route to these results, as we have seen, is complex. Aristotle accom- 
plishes his criticism of the Academic thesis that the soul has spatial—parts 
first by showing that this leaves unexplained the nature of the soul’s unity. 
He next shows that this theory conflicts empirically with the fact that var- 
ious psychological capacities cannot be spatially divided from one another 
(and are sometimes duplicated) when living bodies are spatially dissected. 
He also argues that the Timaean thesis has difficulty in accounting for 
the role of mind in the body. In appealing to the imaginative component 
of his demonstrative heuristic, Aristotle complains that there is no spatial- 
part of the body that would even conceivably be relevant to the explana- 
tion of mental functions (e.g. as providing a necessary instrument for the 
activity of thinking). As we have seen, his difficulty with the Timaean 
view places a further negative constraint on him to affirm the Separability 
Thesis. However, the main result of this part of Aristotle’s inquiry into 
earlier Greek psychology is that it gives him good reasons to affirm the 
Part-Hood Thesis: an individual soul’s parts are related to the body’s parts 
by being uniformly causally present to the spatially extended body it 
ensouls, and not by being quantitatively present — with one part here, and 
one part there — in the way that determinate magnitudes are. 


39 Gal. PHP 5.4.3, p. 312, despite incorrectly assimilating Plato’s tripartite view of the soul (appeti- 
tive, spirited, and rational) to Aristotle’s (nutritive, perceptive, and rational), rightly notes that 
Aristotle’s view differs from that of Plato and Hippocrates in that the latter thinkers took the 
soul’s parts to be spatially separate from one another (kai Tos TéTrOIs ATES GAANAOYV KEeXxwpioFan). 
However, cf. Gal. Histor. Philosoph. 24 = Diels 615. 
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But mind seems to be generated within us as some kind of 
substantial being that does not perish. 


Aristotle, De Anima 1.4, 408b18—19 


The End of the Path 


Aristotle’s detailed and laborious investigation into earlier Greek psychol- 
ogy has shown that no earlier thinker provided an essential definition of 
soul from which the science of soul can be constructed. This is because 
none of them adequately explained the soul—body relation, nor were any 
able to deduce the soul’s per se attributes in a fully satisfactory manner. 
However, in the previous chapters, I have argued that there are some 
major, and deeper results of this investigation, which provide constraints 
that help to determine the shape of Aristotle’s hylomorphic psychology. 

It should now be apparent that Aristotle’s Hylomorphic Thesis is formu- 
lated with a view to providing an explanation of the soul—body relation in 
terms of the Axiom of Causal Association.‘ To remind, the Axiom of Causal 
Association states: 


For all x and y, x can be affected by y by nature ifand only if (1) x and y fall 
under a common genus, U, which contains opposite species F and G, and 


(2) x has Fand y has G. 


It is with a view to this axiom that Aristotle begins to determine the nature 
of soul, when he writes: 


Indeed, we say that there is one genus (yévos) of beings (6vtav) which is 
substance (otciav), and of this, one sort is material (6Anv), which is not 
with respect to itself a particular ‘this’ (ré8e 11), but another sort shape 


"See Chapter 2. 
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or form (uop@iy Kai eiSos), in virtue of which something is already said 
to be a particular ‘this’, and a third that is composed of both (ék toto). 
(DA 2.1, 412a6—9) 


In arguing that soul is a substance, Aristotle first posits a single genus 
to which soul and body belong by nature, namely, substance. This sat- 
isfies condition (1) of the Axiom of Causal Association. His division of 
substance into three kinds satisfies condition (2) of the axiom. This is 
because, within the genus of substance, material and form are identified 
with metaphysical quasi-opposites — potentiality and fulfilment — which 
can combine in something ‘intermediate’ between the two, namely, the 
hylomorphic composite. He writes: 


For ‘substance’ is said in three ways, just as we said, of which one is form, 
the other material, the third what is from both (# &ugoiv), and of these, 
material is potentiality (SUvouis) and form is fulfilment (évteAdye1a), 
and since what is made out of both is ensouled, the body is not the 
fulfilment of the soul, but soul is the fulfilment of a certain kind of body. 
(DA 2.2, 414a14—-19) 


In identifying soul as a fulfilment, and the body as a material, in effect, 
Aristotle confirms that the soul—body relation within a living hylomor- 
phic composite can be understood as an essential agent-patient relation, 
in which relation the soul serves as the agent which carries a form and an 
active potentiality, and the body as the patient which carries the passive 
potentiality to be likened to this form? 

That this solution is meant to fill in the definitional gap alleged in DA 1.3 
to be present in earlier Greek psychologies is confirmed in the lines that 
follow: 


And for this reason they suppose correctly who think that the soul is 
neither without body nor is a body. For it is not a body, but something 
belonging to a body, and on account of this (81& todto), it belongs in a 
body (év o®pati Urépyer), and in this sort of body, and not just as earlier 
thinkers fitted it (¢vippoov) into the body, not adding anything to their 
definition (tpocSiopiZovtes) about which body or in what sort [it exists], 
although it is apparent that any chance thing will not receive just any 
chance thing (tot tuxdvtos Séxec@a TO TUXdv). Thus, this comes about 
also in accordance with a rational account (katé& Adyov); for the fulfilment 
of each thing, by nature, is generated in what exists potentially and in the 


> Cf. Phys. 1.6, 189a13—-14. 
3 Cf. Phys. 3.3, 202a13—-16, Phys. 3.3, 202a36—b22; DA 2.4, 416a13—b2. See Carter (2018). 
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appropriate material. It is apparent from what has been said that soul is 
a certain fulfilment and a formal determination of something that has the 
potential to be this sort of thing. (DA 2.2, 414a19-28) 


So understood, the Hylomorphic Thesis, unlike the definitions of soul 
offered by earlier Greek psychologies, is able to account for why the soul 
is in the body, and, what sort of body can receive a soul. Certain elements 
within this definition of soul can even be used to provide a demonstration 
of why the soul is in the body. Such a demonstration might run: 


1. [A] Soul belongs,,; to [B] first-fulfilment of a potentiality for life. 

2. [B] First-fulfilment of a potentiality for life belongs... . to [C] 
natural body having a potentiality for life. 

3. [A] Soul belongs,,.... to [C] natural body having a potentiality 
for life. 


per se 


With his additional metaphysical distinctions from DA 2.5 between first- 
fulfilments and second-fulfilments in place, Aristotle can also use his 
hylomorphic definition of soul to account for the soul’s per se attributes — 
the ability to move the body, the ability to cognise, and the ability to nour- 
ish. He will claim that each of these abilities, when brought into activity, 
are second-fulfilments of the soul which actualise a potentiality of a living 
body, in accordance with the Efficient-Final Causal Thesis. 

However, the most startling consequence of understanding that 
Aristotle’s developed his Hylomorphic Thesis with a view to explaining the 
soul—body relation and the soul’s per se attributes, is that it reveals that 
hylomorphic psychology is clearly a kind of dualist psychological theory. 
As we saw in Chapter 2, in requiring the explanation of the soul—body 
relation to conform to the Axiom of Casual Association, Aristotle commits 
himself to what I called associative entity dualism. However, this kind 
of dualism is non-committal on an important question, namely, whether 
causally associating entities can exist independently of one another. 

In his criticism of the harmony theory of soul, as well as of Academic 
theories of the soul’s divisibility into spatial—parts, which leads to the 
affirmation of the Part-Hood Thesis, Aristotle commits himself to the view 
that the capacity for life in plants, and the perceptual capacity, viewed as 
‘parts’ of soul, are essentially fulfilments of certain bodies. This means 
that they cannot exist independently of the bodies whose potentialities 
they fulfil. We can call this species of associative entity dualism interde- 
pendent substance dualism. In respect of plants and non-human animals, 
Aristotle is an interdependent substance dualist. This interdependence 
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can be captured by the Hylomorphic Thesis, which takes a natural instru- 
mental body as something that essentially has a potentiality for receiving 
the formal fulfilment which is soul, and the formal fulfilment which is 
soul as essentially the fulfilment of such a potentially receptive body. 

However, Aristotle does not think that all fulfilments are fulfilments 
of a specific material potentiality. This is because whilst all formal sub- 
stances are fulfilments, only some formal substances are essentially the ful- 
filment of certain bodily potentials.4 Other fulfilments are se/ffulfilments. 
In particular, he thinks that the divine mind that keeps the cosmos mov- 
ing, in thinking about its own thinking, is self-fulfilled, and as such exists 
independently of material bodies. 

However, in his investigation of Anaxagoras, Aristotle came to think 
that the human mind as well, in virtue of being ‘unmixed’ with the body 
and having no organ, is like this divine mind, and hence cannot be the ful- 
filment of a particular body or organ either, except indirectly.° Aristotle’s 
implicit view is that the rational soul of a human being, despite contain- 
ing the nutritive and perceptive capacities as potentialities within it, is 
essentially a fulfilment of the body ‘just as the sailor is of a ship’ — directly 
bestowing actuality and motion to the body so that it can perform its 
functions, but intrinsically, in virtue of having a capacity that is peculiar 
to it, being something that can exist in a place separated from the body 
where it performs its own function — thinking? 

As Aristotle claims in DA 1.1, if one part of soul is capable of existing 
separately from the body, then the whole human soul is so capable, as the 
Separability Thesis implies.°° Moreover, this thesis is consistent with the 
Hylomorphic Thesis, which is formulated only to explain why souls natu- 
rally belong to bodies, not to prove that a// kinds of soul belong essentially 
to bodies. 

Help in understanding this claim about human souls is provided by 
the Non-Uniformity Thesis, which resulted from Aristotle’s criticism that 
earlier thinkers did not explain why some of the soul’s per se attributes 
are absent in some living things. This gives him reason to think that the 


DA 2.1, 413a3—7. 

Cf. DA 2.1, 413a8—10; Metaph. \.7, 1072b26-9. 

See Metaph. Z.7, 1032a27-b23. 

DA 2.3, 414b28-32. 

DA 2.1, 413a8-9. 

In this way, Aristotle’s view of human soul turns out to be analogous to Plato’s Rep. 10 conception 
of a soul purified of its bodily accretions. See Chapter 9, Section 9.1. 

10 DA 1.1, 403a8—-I1. 
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souls of different kinds of things will be fulfilments of specifically differ- 
ent kinds of potentialities for life, such as of a rational life, or a perceptive 
life, or a nutritive life." This means that, insofar as humans live nutritive, 
perceptive, and practical lives, their souls require a body in which those 
motions can be actualised; however, insofar as they engage in rational 
contemplation, which requires no bodily organ and is not a motion, they 
do not.” 

Hence, while all living composite substances depend upon their souls 
for their existence and definition, not all souls depend upon composite 
substances for theirs. This is because Arisototle accepts Anaxagoras’ con- 
ception of mind into his account of human soul. We can call this spe- 
cies of associative substance dualism interrelated substance dualism. On 
Aristotle’s considered view, (i) the human body is a substance existentially 
and definitionally dependent upon a human soul, but (ii) the human soul 
is a substance existentially and definitionally independent of the human 
body, which is still related to the human body in virtue of being able to 
act as a fulfilment of its practical capacities for action (as well as fulfilling 
its nutritive and perceptive potentialities). Hence, with respect to human 
beings, Aristotle turns out to be an interrelated substance dualist. 

Both of these conclusions, understandably, might be resisted. The 
dominant trend in Aristotelian scholarship in recent decades has been 
to depict hylomorphic psychology as a via media between physicalism 
and Cartesian dualism. One very good reason for doing so is that, in an 
uncontroversial sense, Aristotle is a dualist about every object that we see 
below the moon. Hence, it is tempting to think that it is a trivial truth 
that no soul can be reduced to a physical property of the body, because 
no object in Aristotle’s natural philosophy, whether animate or inanimate, 


" Cf. DA 2.3, 414b25-33. 

= Hence, the parts of a human soul that are fulfilments of the body or its parts, namely, the 
nutritive and perceptive capacities, could not be active after its separation from its body at 
death. The only activity that would belong to such a separated soul would be imageless con- 
templation, which is why Aristotle thinks that separated souls do not hope or remember. This 
separated soul would not, therefore, be a human being (which is a rational soul in flesh and 
bones), but it would be a rational soul, just as the concavity of a nose, if it could be separated 
from that nose, would not be a snub, but would be concavity. Cf. DA 3.4, 429b10—-19. See 
Metaph. Z.11, 1036b22-8. Cf. DA 1.4, 408b19—-28; DA 3.5, 430a23-5; Philop. (Jn de anima, 
164.24-165.2). If this is right, it implies that the Ta®nT1Kds vos of DA 3.5 that is destructible is 
not mind as such, but mind insofar as it is or uses the faculty of imagination (e.g. in practical 
reasoning). Cf. Brentano (1977, 141); DA 2.2, 413b25; DA 3.9, 432b26-9; DA 3.3, 427b27; NE 6.1, 
1139a5—17; Pol. 1.5, 1254b8. 

3 See Barnes (1971/1972, 114); Shields (1988b). 
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can be so reduced. Hence, one might conclude that if hylomorphic psy- 
chology is a dualist theory, it is not so in any interesting sense. 

However, here are some reasons to reject the temptation to think this 
way. First, the kind of form that Aristotle determines the soul to be is 
strikingly different from, for example, the shape of a statue; for it is not a 
qualitative form like a colour, nor a mathematical form like a shape, but 
a natural form or nature that is a principle of motion and rest. Further, 
this form has at least one important feature usually thought to belong to 
Cartesian substances, which we saw on display in Aristotle’s criticism of 
Democritus. This is the ability to cause extended bodies to move around 
by thinking and making a decision. This commitment, incidentally, is 
one of the main reasons why Aristotle’s account of soul is not compat- 
ible with modern materialist functionalist accounts of the mind. Material 
‘functional organisations’ cannot, as Aristotelian souls can, act as unified 
efficient causes upon the material bodies they belong to." 

Second, if we define a Cartesian substance as, ‘an independently exist- 
ing thing’, the objection that non-rational souls are not really ‘things’ 
because they are dependent upon material substances for their existence 
is, at least as an interpretation of Aristotle, metaphysically suspect. For 
one thing, Aristotle claims that the reverse is true: it is rather the formal 
substance that is a determinate unity (or a ‘this’), and the material sub- 
stance that is mot a determinate thing. For another, it is precisely because 
Aristotle thinks of the soul—body relation in terms of non-independent 
substances which act as ‘parts’ within a whole that he is able to avoid 
Descartes’ mind-body problem, and able to claim that, ‘it is not neces- 
sary to ask whether the soul and body are one’."* If so, then thinking of 
hylomorphic psychology as a metaphysical so/ution to the soul/mind—body 
problem that he inherits from immateralists like Plato and materialists 
like Empedocles is justified. 

Third, nearly all scholars of Aristotle acknowledge that he is a dualist 
in some important sense with respect to his claims about mind (vots). 
The really important question is whether human souls are substances 
which are essentially separable minds, or only a kind of mind (e.g. the so 
call ‘passive mind’ or ‘affectable mind’) which perishes with the ensouled 


“4 Cf. Nussbaum and Putnam (1992); Cohen (1992, 71-2); Miller (1999, 322). 

% Cohen (1992, 58). 

DA 2.1, 412b6—9. His reason is that a fulfilment (whether it belongs to a material or not) is most 
of all ‘one’, and hence, makes other things, like the body, ‘one’ as well — in both a physical and 
a temporal sense. 
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body. If the former is the case, as I have argued, then rational souls are 
properly characterised as Cartesian substances. This will be so despite the 
fact that their mental lives after death will not be nearly as colourful as 
that of a Cartesian mens.” (They might, however, be happier lives.) 

Finally, one might also challenge the coherence of a dualist interpre- 
tation of hylomorphic psychology from the opposite direction: since no 
material substance is a determinate ‘this’ until it receives its form, any 
interesting dualist interpretation of the Hylomorphic Thesis will fall prey 
to Ackrill’s problem." The problem is this: Aristotle is committed to the 
idea that an F (e.g. an axe, or an eye) which can longer perform its essen- 
tial function is only an F homonymously (i.e. it is no longer really an F); 
however, he claims in DA 2.1 that the “body having life potentially’ which 
the soul is a fulfilment of, is ‘not the [non-instrumental] body that has lost 
is soul, but the [instrumental] one that has it’? This might be taken to 
imply that there is no instrumental body that exists as a material distinct 
from its soul which could serve as a material potentiality in need of fulfil- 
ment, and further, that there is no material that underlies the destruction 
of a living thing when its body turns into a corpse at death and there is no 
more ‘body’ except homonymously. This is because the only instrumental 
body that the soul fulfils is the one which necessarily has soul. 

Whilst some scholars think that Aristotle’s solution to this puzzle is best 
solved by appeal to the idea that a living body in a way has two bodies 
(e.g. an organic and a non-organic body),?° or two kinds of matter (e.g. 
proximate and non-proximate matter, or functional and compositional mat- 
ter), I think a better solution can be found in Aristotle’s account of animal 
generation. This is hinted at in the clause which completes DA 2.1, 412b26, 
in which Aristotle claims, ‘and seed and fruit are potentially this sort of 
body’. Aristotle does not mean that a seed or a fruit is, ‘a body having life 
potentially’. He means that the non-ensouled seeds and fruits that come 
from ensouled living things are themselves potentially the sorts of bodies 
which ‘potentially have life’. Seeds and fruits have first-potentialities for 
becoming bodies with a passive second-potentiality for life (as distinct from 
the active first-fulfilment/second-potentiality of life which is soul). 


7 Cf. Wilkes (1992, 125). 

® See Ackrill (1972/1973). 

9 DA 2.1, 412b25-6. 

2° See Shields (2002, 131-54). 
See Whiting (1992). 
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According to Aristotle’s embryology, a potentially living instrumental 
body needs to be generated from a pre-animate non-instrumental body. 
This happens when a male seed containing the capacity—parts of nutri- 
tive, perceptive, and rational soul in potentiality (the last of which enters it 
from some divine source ‘outside’) acts upon a female seed that contains — 
again, in potentiality — both the nutrive capacity—part of soul, and the 
spatial—parts of a potentially living body. In acting, the male seed begins 
a process of shaping the female seed through its motions and actualising 
those potentialities.* In the case of humans, at some time ¢,, when the 
motions from a male seed have enformed the female seed to the degree it 
becomes an embryo with a heart which can begin to grow on its own, the 
nutritive capacity—part of the soul comes to be active (or exist as a first- 
fulfilment). After the requisite organs for perception are formed, the same 
is the case at some time ¢,,, for the perceptive part of the soul, at which 
time the embryo becomes an animal.*? However, the rational part of the 
soul comes into activity after birth, when a person has acquired universal 
concepts and can think on their own. 

Thus, Aristotle’s reasons for holding that the body which has a 
‘potentiality for life’, i.e. a passive second-potentiality for life, is not 
the one that has lost its soul, derives both from his commitment to 
the doctrine that kinds are identified by the functions they are able to 
perform in virtue of their forms, and his causal and biological account 
of how animals are generated. The only bodies that are potentially such 
as to potentially live are seeds whose ensouled parents have set them in 
motion and given them a generative power through their own connate 
pneuma. If so, we can apply this same logic to the transition from a 
body to a homonymous body at death: for an instrumental body also 
has a potentiality to become a non-instrumental body, just as any of the 
elemental bodies (e.g. fire) has a potentiality to be destroyed into another 
element (e.g. air). If so, Aristotle’s doctrine of essentially ensouled bodies 
does not challenge the dualist understanding of hylomorphic psychology 
that I have defended here, but rather refines it. In particular, it shows 
that there is an analogue for Descartes’ pineal gland in both Aristotle’s 
account of reproduction (in the seed) and his account of the ultimate 
origin of animal motion (around the heart), namely, that the ‘joint’ of 
soul and body is the connate pneuma. 


2 GA 2.3, 736b8—737433. 
3 GA 2.3, 736b1-3. 
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What does this dualistic result imply about Aristotle’s conception of 
the science of soul? We learn from the Metaphysics that among the sciences 
(émiotfuo) there are three theoretical ones: mathematics (ua®quatiKn), 
natural science (puoikn), and theology (GeoAoyikn).4 Aristotle differenti- 
ates these sciences from one another by two criteria: whether the objects 
they study are separable or inseparable from material, and whether those 
objects are immovable or movable (or imply motion). Mathematical 
science studies objects that are inseparable (but abstractable) from mate- 
rial and immovable; natural science studies objects that are inseparable 
from material but movable (or imply motion); theology studies objects 
that are both separable from material and immovable. Where does that 
leave the science of soul, now that its peculiar principles — the common 
definition of soul in terms of two interacting substances, and the determi- 
nation of three particular kinds of soul — have been discovered? 

First, Aristotle’s criticism of the harmony theory of soul and Xenocrates 
have shown that psychology is not subordinate to the science of mathe- 
matics, nor its subordinate science, harmonics. Second, his view that souls 
are essentially involved in the production of nutrition, perception, and 
local motion — despite their being essentially unmoved (in the technical 
sense that their changes are preservative and ‘complete’), show that this 
part of psychology, at least, is subordinate to natural science, as he claims 
in DA 1.1, 403a27-8, and as he assumes in the Parva Naturalia. However, 
insofar as Aristotle affirms that the human soul, in virtue of its rational 
capacity, is separable from material and unmoved, as Anaxagoras and the 
Platonic Academy held, he has also shown that there is a part of psychol- 
ogy that is subordinate to theology — the study of human soul insofar as 
it is divine vots.?5 


4 Metaph. E.1, 1026a13—-19; Metaph. K.7, 1064a30-b3. 
* For a defence of this view, see Reeve (2017, xxiv—xxxii). 
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